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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
School  Teachers’  Examination,  1940. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  Thirty-second  Examination  for  the  School  Teachers’ 
Certificates  was  held  on  7th,  8th  and  9th  May,  194c,  at  the  County 
School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend. 

The  Examiners  are  indebted  to  the  council,  the  management 
committee  of  the  school,  the  staff  and  the  matron,  for  their  help¬ 
fulness  and  hospitality,  and  they  wish  to  place  on  record  their 
appreciation  and  thanks.  They  are  grateful  also  to  Mr.  Symes, 
of  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind,  for  adjudicating  the  hand¬ 
work  and  to  Miss  Balchin  and  Miss  Deacon,  of  Bridgend  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  assisting-  in  judging  the  knitting  and  infant  and 
junior  handwork. 

Six  candidates  entered  for  the  examination,  one  of  whom  was 
unable  to  attend  owing  to  illness.  Five  gained  the  Certificate. 

Practical  Braille. — Honours  1,  passes  4,  failures  o.  Two 
candidates  read  with  fluency;  the  others  just  struggled  through. 
Three  candidates  could  do  with  more  actual  practice  in  writing, 
but  their  work  was  passable. 

Theoretical  Braille. — Honours  2,  passes  3,  failures  o. 

Arithmetic. — Honours  o,  passes  5,  failures  o.  The  correct 
use  of  the  radical  sign  and  the  index  sign  was  not  known  and 
there  was  some  confusion  with  figures  3  and  5,  and  7  and  1. 

Practice  of  Teaching. — Honours  o,  passes  5,  failures  o.  Two 
lessons  were  well  prepared.  The  others  were  rather  sketchy  in 
outline.  All  candidates  were  helped  by  the  classes  of  children. 
The  actual  teaching  standard  was  fair  and  in  most  cases  showed 
definite  promise. 

Theory  of  Education. — Honours  o,  passes  5,  failures  o.  Sev¬ 
eral  questions  received  splendid  replies,  notably  question  10.  On 
the  other  hand,  question  No.  7  was  badly  done,  several  answers 
revealing  that  the  candidates  did  not  grasp  the  point  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  referring  to  co-education. 

Hygiene  and  Physiology. — Honours  o,  passes  5,  failures  o. 
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The  hygiene  and  physiology  paper  was  well  done.  Two  candi¬ 
dates  evidently  found  themselves  rushed  for  time. 

Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. — Honours  i,  passes  2,  failures  o. 

Chair  Caning. — Honours  1,  passes  1,  failures  o. 

Hand  Knitting- — 'Honours  1,  passes  1,  failures  o. 

The  examiners  recommend  that  the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  be 
not  awarded  this  year,  as  there  was  no  candidate  of  sufficiently 
outstanding  merit. 


Home  Teachers'  Examination,  1940. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  Eighteenth  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers’  Certifi¬ 
cates  could  not  be  held  at  the  centres  arranged,  viz.,  The  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  as  these  schools  had  both  been  evac¬ 
uated.  The  College  was  fortunate  in  receiving  an  invitation  from 
the  authorities  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westb'ury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol,  and  44  candidates  attended  for  the  examination 
on  30th  April,  1st  and  2nd  May,  1940. 

The  executive  is  asked  to  convey  warm  thanks  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  school  for  the  use  of  the  premises  and  for  the 
hospitality  extended  to  the  examiners,  to  Mr.  Getliff  and  his  staff 
for  the  excellent  arrangements  made,  and  to  the  following  co- 
opted  examiners  and  invigilators:  Mr.  Getliff,  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Rae,  Miss  Daissell,  Mr.  Hewick,  Mr.  Jelf,  Miss  Townsend,  Mr. 
Shipsides. 

The  questions  set  for  the  examination  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Of  the  44  candidates  who  attended  12  were  re-entrants.  32 
certificates  were  granted. 

The  results  of  each  subject  were  : — 

Braille. — Honours  14,  passes  19,  failures  4.  The  Braille  on 
the  whole  was  good. 

Moon. — Honours  9,  passes  23,  failures  2.  This  subject 
showed  an  improvement  on  last  year. 

Professional  Knowledge  ( Practical ). — Honours  5,  passes  27, 
failures  2.  Whilst  the  progress  reported  last  year  has  been 
maintained  there  were  few  candidates  of  outstanding  merit. 

Professional  Ktiowledge  [Theoretical). — Honours  1,  passes  28, 
failures  8.  The  papers  on  the  whole  were  mediocre. 

Chair  Caning. — Honours  3,  passes  13,  failures  7.  Below  the 
standard  of  former  years. 

Rush  Seating. — Honours  3,  passes  9,  failures  7.  This  work 
was  just  average. 
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Pulp  Cane  Work. — Honours  o,  passes  6,  failures  12.  The 
work  was  of  a  very  poor  standard. 

Hand  Knitting. — Honours  2,  passes  10,  failures  3.  An  im¬ 
provement  was  shown  in  this  subject. 

Straw  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  o,  passes  2, 
failures  o. 

Sea  Grass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  3,  passes  7, 
failures  4. 

Rug  Making. — Honours  6,  passes  20,  failures  4. 

Typewriting. — Honours  3,  passes  5,  failures  2.  Quite  a 
reasonably  good  set  of  papers. 

Braille  Music. — Honours  1,  passes  1,  failures  o. 

Circular  Machine  Knitting. — Honours  1,  passes  o,  failures  1. 

Arthur  Pearson  Prize. — Candidate  No.  1,  who  obtained  5 
honours,  with  an  aggregate  of  635  marks,  is  recommended  for 
the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  (this  candidate  failed  in  typewriting). 
Candidate  No.  26,  who  obtained  4  honours,  is  proxime  accessit, 
with  an  aggregate  of  626  marks. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  Winner  is  Miss  Irene  Baillie,  of 
Manchester,  and  Miss  Mollie  Nuttall,  of  Cheshire,  is  proxime 
accessit. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

f  A  paper  read  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Preston,  on  23rd 
May,  1940.] 


HYGIENE. 

By  Councillor  Mrs.  L.  Alderson,  J.P.,  Hull. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  to  talk  to 
you  about  hygiene.  As  the  Chairman  has  said,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  those  present  do  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
subject,  because  after  all  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Home 
reaching  does  recommend  that  you  should  know  somehing  about 
simple  hygiene ;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  of  some 
aspects  which  may  not  have  already  occurred  to'  you.  While  no 
doubt  most  of  you  agree  that  some  knowledge  of  simple  hygiene 
is  necessary,  I  think  we  should  be  wrong  to  over  stress  the  need 
for  specialized  knowledge.  We  have  to-day  splendidly  organized 
health  services  in  all  our  municipalities,  and  these  services  include 
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highly  trained  specialists,  doctors,  nurses  and  health  visitors,  who 
all  have  years  of  experience  and  to  whom  we  should  expect 
questions  of  a  technical  character  to  be  referred.  I,  personally, 
consider  that  the  blind  welfare  service  should  be  included  in  our 
health  departments;  as  it  is,  in  some  cases  the  service  is  under 
the  control  of  the  town  clerk  or  the  director  of  education. 
After  all,  the  background  of  our  work  in  blind  welfare  is  the 
home,  and  our  health  services  are  concerned  with  home  life. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  to-day  that  the  first  essential  towards 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  any  individual  in  this  world,  whether 
he  be  sighted  or  blind,  is  good  health.  The  science  of  health  is  the 
subject  we  are  discussing.  The  term  “  hygiene  ”  is  derived  from 
Greek  mythology  which  named  the  goddess  who  was  supposed 
to  symbolize  perfect  health  “  Hygeia.”  A  study  of  hygiene 
embraces  in  its  scope  all  those  means  by  which  diseases  may  be 
prevented  and  good  health  maintained,  whether  it  happens  to 
the  individual,  the  community,  or  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the 
state  or  universe  itself.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  personal 
hygiene  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Everyone  of  us  owes  it 
to  him  or  herself  to  observe  the  simple  laws  of  living.  Personal 
cleanliness  includes  the  care  of  the  teeth,  proper  breathing,  suit¬ 
able  diet  and  clothing,  regularity  of  habits  and  ample  exercise. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  we  recognize  what  an  important 
organ  of  the  body  the  skin  is.  It  is  a  protective  covering,  and  in 
addition  a  very  valuable  excretory  organ.  If  a  person  is  training 
for  any  ordeal  which  requires  physical  fitness  a  course  of  baths 
to  induce  and  encourage  perspiration  is  usually  included.  The 
Finns  have  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  healthiest  nations  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  a  regular  custom  of  Finnish  life  for  men  and 
women  to  take  Turkish  and  vapour  baths.  In  this  respect  they 
are  far  ahead  of  this  country.  Here,  such  baths  are  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  Certain  progressive  authorities  pro¬ 
vide  these  amenities  for  members  of  their  communities,  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  they  are  regarded  as  something  which  is  perhaps 
desirable  but  rather  an  extravagance.  In  all  the  luxury  spas  of 
the  world,  where  cures  are  sought  and  obtained,  these  vapour, 
electrical  and  Turkish  baths  are  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
treatment.  Their  beneficial  effect  has  been  proved,  but  whether 
we  approve  of  them  or  not  we  all  agree  that  the  importance  of 
frequent  washing  in  order  to  keep  the  pores  of  the  skin  free 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  It  is  a  fact  to-day  that  a  bath  in 
every  house  is  considered  a  necessity.  It  was  not  so  many  years 
ago  that  a  bath  in  a  working  class  home — and  after  all  the  work¬ 
ers  need  them  most — was  thought  to  be  a  luxury  which  could 
very  well  be  done  without,  but  to-day  no  one  would  ever  dream  of 
building  a  house  without  a  bathroom.  It  is  quite  indispensable, 
and  a  higher  standard  generally  in  the  homes  of  the  people  is 
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demanded.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  for  cleanliness  in  the  home 
is  most  important. 

It  is  very  true  that  “  Where  there  is  dirt  there  is  danger.” 
Germs  multiply  and  poison  the  atmosphere.  The  necessity  for 
fresh  air  is  becoming  more  recognized.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  sunshine  is  regarded  as  of  the  very  first  importance  ;  surely 
then  it  must  be  good  for  the  healthy,  too. 

The  general  policy  to-day  is  directed  increasingly  towards 
educational  and  preventive  methods.  We  have,  in  normal  times, 
our  health  weeks,  our  baby  weeks,  our  lectures  on  hygiene,  our 
literature,  our  models  and  exhibitions.  The  object  of  all  these  is 
to  create  an  educated  public  opinion  on  health  and  hygiene,  and 
to  encourage  the  community  to  practise  hygiene  in  their  daily 
lives.  The  state  and  local  authorities  arc  more  and  more  facing 
up  to  their  responsibilities  in  regard  to  matters  of  communal 
hygiene.  In  a  maritime  country  such  as  ours  particular  attention 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  organization  of  port  administration.  I  come 
from  Hull,  which  is  one  of  our  largest  ports;  some  of  you,  too, 
no  doubt,  come  from  various  ports,  and  all  of  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  of  what  obtains  at  our  ports  in  regard  to  securing 
a  pure  food  supply  and  so  on.  Do  all  of  us  appreciate  what 
risks  we  should  be  subjected  to  if  adequate  precautions  in  regard 
to  strict  supervision  of  all  foodstuffs  were  not  taken  in  our  sea¬ 
ports?  The  plague,  smallpox,  typhus,  spotted  fever,  cholera, 
etc.,  have  been  practically  stamped  out  in  this  country,  largely 
owing  to  the  methods  that  are  used  in  the  ports.  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  what  goes  on. 

Up  to  an  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  duty  of  safe¬ 
guarding*  Britain  against  the  inroad  of  epidemic  and  infectious 
diseases  devolved  upon  the  customs  officers.  It  is  only  as  recently 
as  1872  that  local  government  boards  were  given  powers  to 
constitute  port  health  and  sanitary  authorities.  Their  job  is  to 
make  regulations  dealing  with  exotic  and  tropical  diseases.  They 
also  had  assigned  to  them  powers  to  inspect  vessels  on  arrival, 
and  to  provide  accommodation  and  treatment  if  any  person  on  the 
ships  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease. 
Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  health  committees  of  port 
authorities  know  what  strict  supervision  is  exercised  on  vessels 
coming  to  our  ports.  We  have  our  medical  officers  of  health 
who  are  familiar  with  shipping,  and  their  duty  is  to  inspect  all 
the  ships  when  entering  the  ports,  no  one  being  allowed  to  go 
ashore  until  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  been  aboard  and 
made  his .  inspection.  To-dav,  great  attention  is  paid  to  sanitary 
conditions,  to  the  quarters  of  the  crew  and  so  on,  and  particular 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  rats  getting  ashore.  These  rodents  are 
known  to  be  infection  carriers.  Immediately  the  ship  is  moored 
to  the  sidings  it  is  roped,  and  rat  guards  in  the  nature  of  washers 
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are  fixed  to  the  cables  and  ropes.  In  this  way  rats  are  prevented 
from  both  getting  ashore  and  from  getting  on  to  the  ship.  Every 
year,  in  Hull,  in  normal  times  we  organize  a  rat  week,  the  object 
being  to  exterminate  as  many  rats  as  we  possibly  can,  because  we 
know  what  infection  carriers  they  are.  Just  recently  in  Hull 
some  particularly  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rat  menace.  The  Assistant  Medical  Officer  has  fur- 
nished  me  with  the  following  particulars  regarding  a  certain  dis¬ 
ease  which  rats  bring — this  is  called  Weil’s  Disease,  and  is 
caused  by  a  germ  that  is  commonly  found  amongst  rats  :  — 

“  Apparently  it  is  not  harmful  to  the  rat.  It  lurks  in  its 
kidneys,  and  the  disease  is  spread  to  human  beings  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  the  rat  has  had  a  chance  to  foul  garbage  or  food 
stores  generally. 

“  Fish  workers  and  sewer  workers  are  the  most  likely  to  run 
the  risk  ,of  contracting  this  disease;  fish  workers  particularly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  also  liable  in  their  daily  work  to  have  numerous 
small  cuts  and  abrasions,  so  that  accidental  infection  is  not  at 
all  uncommon.  In  the  case  of  sewer  workers  infection  is  caused 
less  often  by  the  germ  entering-  cuts  or  abrasions  than  by  the 
fact  that  splash ings  off  the  sides  of  large  sewers  enter  the  work¬ 
ers’  eyes. 

“  The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  illness  plus  a  virulent 
type  of  jaundice,  and  the  outlook  is  always  very  grave.  In  Hull 
there  have  been  only  two  or  three  definite  cases  in  the  last  few 
vears.  The  diagnosis  has  only  been  made  certain  in  the  last 
year  or  so,  because  a  sample  of  the  patient’s  blood  has  to  be 
examined  with  a  special  type  of  serum  which  has  only  recently 
become  available,  and  is  kept  at  the  Lister  Institute  in  London. 
I  remember  the  time  a  few  years  ago  when  in  any  case  that 
was  suspected  the  blood  had  to  be  rushed  by  aeroplane  to  Amster¬ 
dam,  where  the  only  serum  for  the  purpose  was  available.  The 
discoverer  of  the  germ  and  its  diagnosis  by  this  test  was  a  Dutch 
professor. 

Prevention.  As  part  of  the  work  of  the  Port  Health  Author¬ 
ity  the  destruction  of  rats  along  dock  sides  and  on  all  ships 
coming  into  the  docks  is  of  paramount  importance.  In  the  last 
year  we  have  arranged  for  the  Fish  Dock  in  Hull  to  be  effectively 
trapped  for  rats  in  an  endeavour  to  find  out  whether  the  germ 
causing  Weil’s  Disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  the 
rats  found  on  the  Fish  Dock.  All  the  rats  that  are  caught  are 
brought  into  the  Port  Office,  where  we  have  a  small  laboratory, 
and  a  post-mortem  is  carried  out. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  prevent  this  disease  assuming 
any  serious  proportions  by  the  constant  endeavours  to  eliminate 
the  rat  population  from  the  Fish  Dock  and  the  neighbouring  area. 
The  only  way  to  overcome  the  rat  menace  is  to  make  its  cost  of 
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living1  very  high.  If  all  warehouses,  clock  stagings  and  sidings 
were  made  thoroughly  rat-proof,  as  all  modern  ships  are  now 
obliged  to  be,  then  there  would  be  an  acute  ‘  housing  problem 
for  the  rat.  Secondly,  the  thorough  destruction  of  all  garbage, 
and  great  care  taken  in  seeing  that  the  rat  is  kept  away  from 
am  stores  of  food,  would  go  a  long  way  to  exterminate  rats.” 

To-day  the  observance  of  international  health  laws  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  ports  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  all  nations — this, 
is  termed  the  Silver  Cord  of  Health,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
ties  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  protection  of  the  health  of 
nations  bv  international  agreement  meets  general  acceptance. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  what  large  quantities  of  water  arc  re¬ 
quired  for  the  running  of  a  town  or  a  city,  and  what  enormous 
supplies  are  needed  in  any  household?  Housewives  perhaps  do 
not  appreciate  how  much  they  use,  unless  their  water  supply  is 
cut  off  for  an  hour  or  two  during  a  day.  .Strict  safeguards  for 
a  pure  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  are  made  by  local  authori¬ 
ties  to-day,  and  a  water  carriage  system  is  one  of  the  first  essen¬ 
tials  for  a  healthy  community. 

To  those  who  are  port  authorities  there  falls  a  double  duty  in 
respect  of  supervision  of  food  supplies.  In  Hull  we  must  ensure 
the  purity  of  the  food  which  is  intended  for  local  consumption  and, 
as  it  is  a  port,  the  authority  has  to  arrange  for  inspection  of  all 
food  supplies  which  are  imported  and  destined  for  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  his  report  on  the  health  of  Hull  for  last  year 
the  Medical  Officer  tells  us  that  no  less  than  102  tons  of  meat 
were  either  surrendered  or  seized  as  being  unsound,  and  that 
there  were  965  tons  of  fish  and  57  tons  of  fruit  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  The  fish  and  meat  which  come  under  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  sold  to  salvage  firms,  who  convert  them  into  chicken 
meal.  Should  they  be  unfit  for  that,  unsound  meat  and  fish  are 
manufactured  into  manure.  You  will  appreciate,  therefore,  that 
they  are  disposed  of  in  a  hygienic  way. 

The  duty  of  a  food  inspector  employed  by  a  local  authority  is 
very  varied  and  includes  the  inspection  of  slaughter  houses,  all  of 
which  have  to  be  registered  with  the  authority.  I,  personally, 
am  in  favour  of  public  abattoirs,  but  in  my  own  city  we  have 
not  as  yet  such  a  building,  the  nearest  to  it  being  owned  by  the 
Co-operative  Society.  The  Hull  City  Council  has  in  the  past 
proposed  to  establish  a  public  abattoir,  but  there  has  always  been 
considerable  opposition  from  local  butchers.  The  last  time  such 
a  proposal  was  put  forward  a  public  meeting  was  demanded, 
which  was  packed  by  the  local  butchers  and  their  friends,  who 
heavily  defeated  the  proposition.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Government  has  stepped  in  and  commandeered  the 
abattoir  of  the  Co-operative  Society,  and  now  all  meat  has  to  be 
slaughtered  there.  Through  regular  inspection,  however,  the 
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standard  of  cleanliness  has  been  greatly  improved,  but  it  will  be 
appreciated  how  much  more  effective  inspection  would  be  in  one 
centre  instead  of  inspectors  having  to  travel  around  to  the 
various  slaughter  houses.  Any  infringements  of  regulations  are 
punishable  by  a  heavy  fine. 

All  pork  factories  and  shops  where  meat  is  sold  are  regularly 
inspected,  and  where  premises  are  not  kept  in  a  clean  or  hygienic 
condition,  or  unsound  meat  is  exposed  for  sale,  proceedings  are 
instituted  against  offenders  and  the  fines  imposed  are  usually 
fairly  high.  As  a  result  of  this  there  has  been  less  cause  for 
complaint. 

The  inspection  of  dairies  or  milk  purveyors’  premises  and  the 
supervision  of  bottling  establishments  is  carried  out  by  the  staff 
of  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  local  authorities,  and  milk  inspec¬ 
tions  are  very  strict.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Hull,  which  has  a 
population  of  320,000,  the  daily  consumption  of  milk  is  20,000 
gallons.  It  is  surprising  to  know,  however,  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  this  is  pasteurized — approximately  8,500  gallons.  In 
these  enlightened  days  one  would  expect  a  larger  proportion,  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  unpasteurized  milk  can  be  a  very 
active  carrier  of  tuberculosis.  Medical  opinion  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  pasteurized  milk,  and  in  our  schools,  under  the  cheap 
milk  schemes,  only  this  type  is  allowed. 

The  dangers  from  milk-borne  disease  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
appreciated.  There  is  no  question  that  milk-borne  diseases  are 
preventable.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  the  tubercle 
germ  has  been  found  with  a  great  deal  of  frequency  in  milk- 
producing  cows.  It  has  also  been  established  that  tuberculosis 
of  the  glands,  bones  and  joints,  a  disease  which  affects  children 
far  more  than  anyone  else,  is,  in  the  largest  proportion  of  cases, 
caused  by  the  tubercle  germ  that  the  child  has  swallowed  in 
infected  milk. 

The  only  two  methods  of  ensuring  a  pure  milk  supply  are:  — 

(a)  Obtaining  milk  from  a  clean,  tuberculin-free  herd;  or 

( b )  Pasteurization. 

The  first  method  has  only  been  touched  on  its  fringes,  because 
there  are  very  few  tuberculin-free  herds  in  this  country.  We 
must,  therefore,  rely  in  the  main  on  pasteurization.  It  has  been 
established  over  and  over  again  by  scientific  and  practical  ex¬ 
periments  that  pasteurization  of  milk  does  not  in  any  way  reduce 
the  nutritive  value. 

There  is  no  question  that,  in  the  last  few  years,  the  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  of  glands,  bones  and  joints  among  children  has 
appreciably  diminished,  and  this  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
gradual  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  need  for  a  clean  and  safe 
milk, 
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Tuberculosis  is  not  the  only  disease  that  can  he  prevented  by 
ensuring  safe  milk.  In  recent  years  epidemics  of  dysentery, 
typhoid,  sore  throats,  have  been  spread  through  infected  milk, 
and  pasteurization  will  go  a  long  way  to1  eliminate  these  recurrent 
scourges  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Tuberculosis  was  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  disease 
and  loss  of  life,  especially  among  the  young,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  consumption  of  cow’s  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
value  of  systematic  examination  of  cows  by  veterinary  surgeons 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  no  single  article  of  food  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  amount  of  legislative  and  administrative  attention  at 
all  comparable  to  that  given  to  milk.  Very  valuable  results  have 
followed  the  introduction  of  control  of  milk  supplies  to  the  public. 

I  heard  a  story  of  a  chairman  of  a  health  committee.  His 
committee  had  been  discussing  this  question  of  pure  milk  supplies, 
and  the  chairman  was  very  much  concerned  about  what  the  doctor 
had  told  him,  and  he  said,  “  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
must  insist  on  pure  milk  supplies  for  our  town;  we  must  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  demand  it  !  ” 

All  premises  where  ice-cream  is  manufactured  have  to  be 
registered  and  strict  supervision  is  maintained.  Years  ago  many 
cases  of  typhoid  and  other  infections  were  traced  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  ice-cream.  Before  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
commodity  were  regulated,  conditions  were  often  very  disgusting, 
and  stories  were  told  of  ice-cream  being  kept  under  the  bed  and 
in  all  kinds  of  undesirable  places.  Conditions  are  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  model  hygienic  dairies  with  all  the  latest  appliances 
now  exist  for  the  manufacture  of  this  very  popular  sweetmeat. 

What  a  highly  technical  business  the  cleansing  and  scavenging 
of  our  towns  and  cities  has  become.  In  early  days  there  were 
huge  middens,  in  the  form  of  long  tunnels  often  extending  beneath 
whole  streets  of  houses,  filled  for  many  months  at  a  time  with 
objectionable  material  of  all  descriptions.  These  were  only 
emptied  when  farmers  required  supplies  of  manure,  and  conse¬ 
quently  when  agriculturists  were  engaged  at  seed-time  and  liar- 
vest  there  was  no  demand  for  these  deposits  and  the  night-soil 
contractor  was  at  a  loss  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  constantly 
accumulating  refuse.  The  community  was,  therefore,  forced  to 
live  in  close  proximity  to  the  most  abominable  conditions  for  long 
periods  of  time,  with  the  consequent  menace  to  health.  It  is 
difficult  to-day  to  realize  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  in 
those  “  good  old  days,”  where,  within  built-up  areas,  tons  of 
night-soil  awaiting  removal  must  have  been  a  prolific  source  of 
atmospheric  pollution  and  a  breeding  place  for  flies.  To-day  the 
hygienic  disposal  of  all  kinds  of  refuse  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  the  change  has  been  brought  about  only  in  stages. 
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It  was  not  until  the  very  end  of  the  last  century  that  individual 
bins  were  used  in  dwelling-  houses  and  weekly  collections  of  refuse 
instituted.  Properly  covered  hygienic  vehicles  are  now  used  for 
the  purpose  of  conveyng  refuse  to  huge  destroyers  and  incinera¬ 
tors.  The  clinker  produced  is  utilized  for  manufacture  of  con¬ 
crete  slabs  and  the  heat  produced  is  Used  for  generating  power 
for  making  electricity.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  are  needed 
to-day  for  any  modern  town’s  street  cleansing-  and  scavenging- 
operations,  but  against  this  there  is  always,  if  properly  organized, 
a  certain  income  from  the  sale  of  manufactured  paving  material 
and  electrical  energy — at  any  rate  that  is  the  position  in  Hull. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  about  the  hygienic  disposal  of  the  dead. 
Every  authority  knows  the  dangers  which  threaten  at  the  present 
time.  The  community  has  had  to  make  certain  arrangements 
regarding  this  matter.  Hull  was  the  first  authority  to  own  its 
municipal  crematorium,  although  at  the  beginning  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice  arose  regarding  this.  Some  people  objected  on  re¬ 
ligious  grounds,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  since  1901,  when  cremation 
was  established  in  Hull,  the  demand  has  year  by  year  increased, 
and  only  last  year  our  Parks  and  Burial  Committee  decided  that 
they  would  offer  the  citizens  of  Hull  the  amenities  of  free  crema¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  encourage  this  hygienic  method.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  presenting  this  proposal, 
told  us  that  we  would  thereby  cut  our  losses,  as  every  time  the 
authority  opened  a  grave  it  was  out  of  pocket  by  £1  5s. 

We  all  appreciate  what  a  wide  field  could  be  included  in  this 
subject  of  hygiene.  Any  one  of  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned  is 
sufficient  for  one  day’s  lecture  and  discussion,  and  each  aspect 
affects  our  daily  life  very  intimately.  The  modern  world  is  so 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  healthy  and  hygienic  living  that 
it  offers  every  assistance  to  the  community.  Health  and  hygiene 
is  talked,  sung,  played  and  written,  the  public  press  places  it  in 
the  forefront  of  its  pages,  and  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  hygienic  living  has  reduced  the  risk  of  unnecessary  suffer¬ 
ing  and  extended  the  prospects  of  long  life.  More  and  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  preventive  work  in  health  matters,  and 
this,  of  course,  entails  more  hygienic  practice  in  all  directions. 
“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  and  this  applies  particularly 
to  blindness,  and  our  aim  as  workers  for  the  blind  must  be  to 
ensure  that  all  possible  measures  are  taken  so  that  every  case  of 
blindness  that  can  be  prevented  shall  be. 

Some  of  the  matters  I  have  mentioned  may  appear  to  be  far 
removed  from  your  sphere  of  work,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  any 
condition,  however  remote  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  and 
I  therefore  hope  this  talk  will  have  proved  to  be  of  interest  to 
you. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

War  Casualties . — 'The  committee  referred  to  in  the  August 
notes  framed  by  correspondence  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland  and  suggested  that  the  Department  might 
be  willing  to  receive  a  deputation.  The  Department  accepted 
this  suggestion  for  September  12th,  and  the  committee  held  a 
meeting  on  September  nth  to  formulate  additional  notes  to  their 
earlier  letter. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Mac- 
Diarmid,  Cormack  and  Robb,  representing  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  ;  Ritchie,  representing  the  Home  Teachers’  Association  ;  and 
Edgar  and  Lochhead  for  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Baillie  Park  and  Mr.  Stobo  Brown  were 
absent.  The  secretary,  Mr.  MacDiarmid,  read  the  letter  which 
gave  a  fair  resume  of  the  part  Scottish  societies  and  institutions 
were  playing  in  blind  welfare  and  their  preparedness  to  shoulder 
the  possible  burden  of  civilian  casualties.  However,  members 
were  agreed  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  a  number  of  points 
were  formulated  to  be  stressed  by  the  deputation. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  were:  (1)  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  through  joint  action  by  Government,  employers’  federa¬ 
tions  and  trades  unions  to  absorb  into  ordinary  industry  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  civilians  who  might  be  blinded  through  enemy 
action  ;  (2)  that  financial  payments  should  be  ample ;  (3)  that  the 
regional  ophthalmic  surgeons  should  be  asked  to>  prepare  a 
scheme  to  ensure  that  even  minor  eye  injuries  be  examined  at 
once  by  specialists ;  (4)  that  it  was  unnecessary  at  the  moment  to 
train  special  voluntary  workers,  as  the  present  staffs  were  ade¬ 
quate,  and  in  addition  all  the  societies  had  in  reserve  numbers  of 
capable  blind  men  and  women  willing  to  give  their  aid  where 
necessary.  It  was  agreed  that  the  deputation  should  comprise 
Baillie  Park,  Messrs.  MacDiarmid,  Mackenzie,  Cormack,  Robb 
and  Lochhead. 

The  deputation  was  received  most  cordially  by  the  secretary 
and  important  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  the 
Scottish  Education  Department,  and  the  above  ground  was 
covered  in  a  friendly  and  informal  manner. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  meeting  furnished  by  the 
Department  to  the  Scottish  press  : — 

“  Bunded  Civilians. — Scheme  of  Welfare  Services  to  be 
Prepared. — Proposals  for  close  co-operation  between  the  volun¬ 
tary  organizations  for  blind  welfare  and  the  emergency  hospitals 
were  made  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Fraser,  C.  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  for  Scotland,  to  a  deputation  received  at  St. 
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Andrew’s  House,  Edinburgh,  yesterday,  from  the  Scottish 
National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  Scottish 
Home  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

“  The  deputation  put  forward  proposals  for  collaboration  with 
the  Department  and  the  Scottish  local  authorities  in  the  educa¬ 
tion,  employment,  home  teaching,  and  general  after-care  of 
civilians  blinded  as  the  result  of  the  war.  it  stressed  its  anxiety 
that  arrangements  should  be  worked  out  for  the  absorption  of  as 
many  as  possible  of  blinded  persons  into  ordinary  industry.  The 
need  for  early  specialized  treatment  of  eye  injuries,  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  blindness  resulting,  even  in  cases  of  apparent 
minor  injury,  was  also'  discussed. 

“  It  was  arranged  that  the  deputation  should  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Department  a  detailed  scheme  of  welfare  services 
to  be  provided  by  the  voluntary  agencies,  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  Scottish  local  authorities. 

“  Reference  was  made  to  the  civilian  injuries  scheme  in  its 
relation  to  blindness  caused  by  the  war  and  to  the  need  for 
continued  and  increased  public  support  of  Scottish  voluntary 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  existing  burdens  and  those 
that  may  be  added  to  them. 

“  Officials  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  attended  at  the  meeting.” 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

The  Future  of  Piano  Tuning  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

I  have  just  read  a  very  interesting  and  provocative  article  on 
the  above  subject  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Teachers  Forum ,  a 
publication  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  The 
article  is  by  Emil  B.  Fries,  a  practical  tuner  and  instructor,  and 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  why  vocational  training  in  schools  for 
the  blind  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  marked  by  a  decrease 
in  interest  in  piano  tuning  as  a  profession  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  Whilst  his  analysis  of  the  subject  covers  American 
institutions  only,  the  conclusions  drawn  should  arouse  school 
administrators  in  this  country  to  a  full  realization  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  present  situation;  for  the  same  factors  which  have 
produced  that  situation  in  America  are  also  operating  in  our 
country. 

What  then  is  this  situation  which  Mr.  Fries  says  is  dangerous? 
Briefly,  it  is  growing  apathy  towards  piano  tuning  as  a  profession 
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for  the  blind,  shared  by  teachers,  superintendents  and  pupils  alike. 
Some  schools  have  even  considered  discontinuing-  the  teaching 
of  piano  tuning,  feeling  that  it  has  little  to  offer  the  blind  in  a 
field  dominated  by  the  radio  and  beset  by  economic  difficulties. 

In  a  very  able  analysis  of  the  fortunes  of  piano  tuning  during 
its  hundred-odd  years  of  history,  the  writer  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  the  facts  do  not  justify  the  pessimism  shown  by  the 
schools.  Those  who  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  music  industry 
know  that  there  is  business  to  be  secured  in  servicing  pianos  in  the 
home,  a  fact  which  is  of  vital  importance,  since  factories  will 
never  again  employ  large  numbers  of  tuners.  At  the  present 
moment  in  America  there  are  about  3,000  tuners,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000,000  pianos  in  use.  And  yet  the  blind  occupy  a 
weaker  position  in  the  field  than  ever  before.  Why  is  this?  Mr. 
Fries  supplies  the  answer.  Firstly,  that  the  schools  employ 
instructors  who  lack  practical  experience,  and,  secondly,  that 
students  are  not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  training.  Then 
follows  a  criticism  of  the  educational  method  in  American  schools 
where  the  tuning  student  is  obliged  to  discontinue  his  course 
long  before  he  has  had  sufficient  training,  merely  because  he  has 
graduated  from  high  school. 

His  conclusion  is  that  unless  an  instructor  has  had  actual 
experience  in  building  up  and  maintaining  a  private  business  on 
a  paying  basis,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  he  cannot  teach 
his  students  to  take  their  places  in  competition  with  seeing  tuners. 
And,  secondly,  prospective  students  must  be  given  the  best  train¬ 
ing  possible,  not  only  in  tuning,  but  in  piano  repair  work. 
Students  should  be  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  action  work, 
regulating,  repairing  and  cleaning  grands,  uprights  and  consoles. 
The  student  who  does  not  learn  to  renovate  a  piano  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner  without  marring  the  instrument  is  not  prepared 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  customers  !  To  this  training  must  be 
added  personality,  tact,  responsibility,  general  knowledge,  busi¬ 
ness  sense  and  the  ability  to  meet  people  and  talk  convincingly. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Fries  believes  that  the  age  of  ad¬ 
mittance  to  apprenticeship  is  all  wrong  in  America.  A  firm  ad¬ 
vocate  in  a  liberal  education  before  apprenticeship,  he  maintains 
that  records  show  that  the  most  successful  tuners  arc  hip'h  school 

o 

graduates.  Apprenticeship  to  tuning  would,  therefore,  begin  at 
about  18  years  of  age  and  continue  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
When  one  remembers  that  the  National  Association  of  Piano 
Tuners  insists  on  five  years’  apprenticeship  and  23  years  of  age 
before  admittance  to  membership  one  can  readily  see  that  Mr. 
Fries  is  endeavouring  to  raise  the  standard  to  that  of  seeing 
tuners.  When  business  is  dull  and  the  future  not  promising,  the 
business  man  takes  stock  of  his  assets  and  liabilities.  Every 
school  for  the  blind  that  teaches  piano  tuning  is  likely  to  have  to 
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meet  this  situation.  Co-operation  is  therefore  called  for  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  constructive  national  programme. 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

This  is  the  first  Report  of  the  Western  Counties  since  its 
constitution  was  amended  in  November,  1939.  One  is  pleased  to 
note  that  Miss  Bramhall,  H.M.  Inspector,  has  fully  inspected  the 
work  of  this  Association,  and  complimented  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  having  the  finest  band  of  secretaries  and  home 
teachers  in  the  country. 

For  some  time  the  services  of  H.M.  Inspectors  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  have  been  curtailed,  with  the  result  that  local 
authorities  have  not  been  getting  enough  up-to-date  information 
on  matters  relating  to  blind  welfare.  The  Ministry  of  Health  now 
strongly  advises  the  establishment  of  a  scheme  for  the  supervision 
of  services  to  the  blind,  and  will  support  the  proposal  made  by 
the  committee  to  set  up  and  finance  the  machinery  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  Mrs.  E.  Fuller  was  appointed  as  supervisor.  The  super¬ 
visor  acts  on  behalf  of  a  local  authority  and  is  responsible  only 
to  that  local  authority. 

It  makes  good  reading  to-  know  that  in  spite  of  the  war  the 
collection  scheme  shows  that  subscribers  have  not  allowed  the 
needs  of  the  blind  to  be  forgotten. 

Blind  persons  evacuated  from  vulnerable  areas  were  every¬ 
where  welcomed  by  the  local  blind,  but  most  of  them  have 
returned  to  their  homes.  Presumably,  areas  which  were  deemed 
safe  have  not  proved  so  safe,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  that 
people  should  show  a  preference  for  being  bombed  at  home. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  continues  its  valuable 
service,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  transport.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  readers  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  interesting 
themselves  by  reading  other  than  war  news. 

As  regards  the  unemployable  blind,  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 
granted  for  a  single  adult  person  has  been  revised  and  is 
approximately  :  — 

County  Boroughs — Bath,  22/6;  Bristol,  22/6;  Exeter,  17/6 
to  jQi  ;  Gloucester,  £1  ;  Plymouth,  22/6. 

Areas  of  County  Councils — Income  (including  benefit)  made 
up  each  week  to  :  Cornwall,  15/-;  Devon,  15/-;  Dorset,  15/-; 
Somerset,  15/-;  Gloucestershire,  17/6;  Wiltshire,  14/-. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the 

Blind,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  committee  should  be  congratulated  on  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  its  reports,  in  spite  of  war  distractions.  That 
the  school  has  weathered  the  storm  and  emerged  with  all 
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difficulties  met  and  overcome  speaks  well  for  the  courage  and 
tenacity  of  its  headmaster  and  staff. 

The  school  at  Benwell  Dene  has  now  been  moved  to  Wither- 
slack  Hall,  Westmorland,  the  beautiful  home  of  Lady  Maureen 
Stanley.  The  war  may  be  blamed  for  much,  but  what  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  children  and  their  teachers  !  Westmorland  ! — 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  corner  of  dear  old  England.  What 
wealth  of  material  lies  at  hand  to  enrich  the  minds  of  the  youth 
of  Benwell  Dene.  Surely  the  adverse  financial  statement  fades 
into  insignificance  beside  the  wealth  which  the  children  will  here 
inherit.  For  it  is  theirs  to  rove — 

“  Through  bare  grey  dell,  high  wood,  and  pastoral  cove; 
Where  Derwent  rests,  and  listens  to  the  roar 
That  stuns  the  tremulous  cliffs  of  high  Lodore ; 

Where  peace  to  Grasmere’s  lonely  island  leads, 

To  willowy  hedge-rows,  and  to  emerald  meads ; 

Leads  to  her  bridge,  rude  church,  and  cottage  grounds, 

Her  rocky  sheepwalks,  and  her  woodland  bounds.” 

The  men  and  women  trainees  were  not  so  fortunate.  When 
satisfactory  air  raid  shelters  had  been  constructed,  training  was 
resumed,  and  the  work  is  now  proceeding  at  Benwell  Cottage 
and  Benwell  Grange.  The  school  buildings  and  residential 
quarters  at  Benwell  Dene  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
authorities. 

Some  of  the  older  members  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death,  on  13th  April,  1940,  of 
Mr.  William  Robertson,  who  had  been  Headmaster  of  this  school 
since  1901,  and  remained  as  general  superintendent  upon  his 
retirement  in  1931.  It  was  during  his  regime  that  the  scope  of  the 
school  was  greatly  extended.  The  erection  of  the  new  school 
buildings,  and  the  acquisition  of  Benwell  Cottage  and  Benwell 
Grange  for  men  and  women  trainees  were  especially  notable 
among  the  improvements  which  he  achieved. 

Coventry  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Coventry  Society  for  the  Blind  continues  to  do  excellent 
work  for  the  226  registered  blind  in  its  area,  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  effects  of  Hitler  and  his  bombers.  It  is  more  than 
necessary  that  no  effort  should  be  relaxed,  for,  with  this  peril 
from  the  air,  blindness  is  always  more  than  a  remote  possibility. 
For  this  very  reason  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  short  report,  in 
order  to'  economize  on  a  little  paper.  For  reports  are  to  sub¬ 
scribers  what  shop  windows  are  to  customers,  the  only  visible 
display  of  what  can  be  bought  with  one’s  money — to  limit  the 
show  is  asking  for  a  falling  off  of  interest.  It  is  evident  from  the 
report  that  there  is  no  slackening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
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committee,  one  of  whose  members  I  see  is  our  editor,  Miss 
Cramp.  In  the  social  services,  Mrs.  Ray,  the  home  teacher,  has 
been  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  add  in  every  way  possible  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  members.  The  weekly  handicraft 
class  is  still  going  strong,  the  women  making  woollen  comforts 
for  the  men  in  the  services,  some  of  which  may  find  their  way  to 
our  young  teachers  who  have  joined  up. 

In  the  home  workers’  scheme  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the 
scale  of  payment  to  those  members  working  in  their  own  homes 
has  been  revised.  Instead  of  the  sliding  scale  of  augmentation 
there  is  now  to  be  a  fixed  scale  of  20/-  per  week,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  5/-  for  a  wife  and  3/-  for  each  child  up  to  the  age  of  14, 
added  to  which  there  is  a  cost-of-living  bonus. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unemployable  members  will  share 
the  benefits  of  this  cost-of-living  bonus. 

On  the  financial  side  a  healthy  situation  prevails,  and  one 
reads  with  satisfaction  that  the  balance  is  on  the  right  side,  being 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Like  that  of  the  Western  Counties,  this,  report  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  is  the  first  under  its  revised 
constitution. 

The  register  which  accompanies  both  reports,  and  is  compiled 
in  accordance  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  Registration  Form, 
will  prove  a  valuable  check  on  the  work  of  agencies  concerned 


in  blind  welfare. 

Considering  for  one  moment  the  register  of  blind  persons 
evacuated  under  the  Government  scheme,  one  reads  with  interest 
that : — 

“  The  percentage  of  evacuable  blind  persons  actually 

evacuated  was  . . .  9.  48 

The  percentage  of  evacuated  persons  returned  to 

evacuation  areas  .  65*84 

flic  percentage  of  evacuable  blind  persons  remaining*  in 

reception  areas  .  3.09.” 


When  one  remembers  what  happened  to  London’s  sighted  evac¬ 
uees  who  can  say  that  our  blind  community  is  a  race  apart? 

Much  of  this  report  consists  in  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
M  iss  Isabel  Hey  wood,  to  whose  initiative  is  due  the  foundation 
of  this  Association.  Up  to  the  very  last  she  never  neglected  to 
keep  herself  informed  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  what  a  growth  is  here  revealed,  when  to-day  nine 
county  councils,  42  county  borough  councils  and  49  voluntary 
agencies  comprise  its  membership. 
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Like  our  own  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  the  Associa¬ 
tion  found  it  necessary  to  give  authority  to  its  honorary  officers 
to  act  in  the  event  of  special  emergency,  its  executive  and  sub¬ 
committees  functioning  to  a  limited  extent.  But  l  don’t  find  any 
evidence  of  a  storm  because  of  this  perfectly  reasonable  and 
democratic  procedure. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  unable  to  conduct  the  training  course  for 
prospective  home  teachers,  as  in  former  years,  owing  to  the 
evacuation  of  personnel  and  staff  from  the  Liverpool  School  to 
that  of  Rhyl.  Probably  this  accounts  for  the  sun-tanned  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  1  met  him  at  the  home  teachers’ 
examination  in  Bristol  earlier  in  the  year.  However,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  managed  an  experimental  arrangement,  the  craft  section 
being  held  at  Henshaw’s  Institution,  and  the  professional  know¬ 
ledge  and  Braille  being  dealt  with  at  the  office  of  the  Association. 

A  refresher  course  for  employed  home  teachers  was  held  from 
April  17th  to  May  5th,  1939;  17  teachers  attended  and  all  felt 
that  considerable  benefit  had  been  derived. 

Of  the  213  home  teachers  employed  in  this  area,  23  are  men 
and  190  are  women,  35  being  blind  and  178  sighted. 

At  the  conferences  which  have  been  organized  one  notes  the 
many  interesting  papers  which  have  been  read,  and  I  dare  sav 
that  our  two  College  members  who  are  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Northern  Association  see  that  these  papers  find 
their  way  to  our,  at  times,  hard-pressed  editor,  for  publication 
in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Most  of  the  135  social  centres,  76  handicraft  classes,  and  the 
five  classes  for  the  deaf-blind  are  functioning  in  spite  of  the  war. 

A  permanent  home  for  the  deaf-blind  has  now  been  established 
at  Harrogate,  with  accommodation  for  24  guests,  but  nothing 
yet  has  been  decided  concerning  the  future  of  the  holiday  home 
for  the  deaf-blind  at  Hoylake,  the  war  being  mainly  to  blame  for 
this. 

The  Association’s  film,  “  Eyes  Right,”  is  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  or  loan  from  the  secretary.  This  film  was  produced 
primarily  for  exhibition  in  schools,  clinics  and  industrial  social 
welfare  organizations. 

As  regards  Government  contracts  for  workshops  for  the 
blind,  the  committee  hope  that  the  tenders  will  be  on  a  national 
basis,  and  that  the  joint  scheme  between  the  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Workshops  may  soon  be  put  into 
operation: 

An  excellent  report,  which  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  review. 

The  office  of  the  Association  has  now  been  transferred  from 
Manchester  to  17  Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds  2, 
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WITHERSLACK  HALL. 

By  R.  R.  Thomas. 

Some  months  ago  I  found  myself  a  visitor  to  a  school  for  the 
blind  which  had  been  evacuated,  through  force  of  circumstances, 
from  its  original  home  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to>  Witherslack  Hall, 
a  fine  old  place  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
Westmorland. 

The  Hall  itself  stands  on  high  ground,  nearly  at  the  head  of  a 
dry  valley,  with  the  cold,  grey,  bare  stone  scarp  of  White  Barrow 
on  the  one  side  rising  majestically  behind  the  green-tinted  trees 
and  towering  pines  to  meet  the  blue  of  the  sky  above  and  well- 
wooded  slopes  of  varying  hue  on  the  other. 

Into  such  a  home  and  into  such  delightful  country  the  New¬ 
castle  children  found  themselves  transported  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  and  from  May  to>  July  of  this  year  1  was  there  as  well. 

The  problems  arising  from  evacuation  which  had  been  so 
much  stressed  in  the  press  had  made  me  wonder  whether  these 
difficulties  would  apply  in  the  case  of  the  evacuated  blind.  I  went 
prepared  for  anything,  blit  I  need  have  had  no  such  misgivings. 
From  my  first  to  my  last  day  there  the  school  ran  normally,  kept 
to  the  time  table  and  no  one  was  inconvenienced.  Everyone 
accepted  conditions  as  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  what 
impressed  me  most  of  all,  probably  a  very  minor  detail,  were  the 
improvised  coat  racks  with  shoe  stands  combined,  arranged  in  a 
very  small  space.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  not  long  after  I  had 
been  at  Witherslack  that  someone  must  have  put  in  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  run  a  school  on  oiled  wheels  in  a  building-  which  had 
never  been  designed  for  the  purpose. 

The  children,  quite  “  naturalized  ”  to  their  new  environment, 
knew  as  much  of  the  country,  its  plant,  animal  and  bird  life  as 
the  children  of  Witherslack  village  itself. 

There  was  one  innovation  in  the  time  table  which  I  thought 
admirable.  Every  day,  from  11-30  to  12-30  p.m.,  the  children 
went  for  walks  through  the  woods  or  even  over  the  fells,  many  of 
which  they  had  named  foe  themselves,  such  as,  “  Pussy  Willow 
Lane,”  “  The  Daffodil  Path,”  “  The  Turkey  Woods  ” — names 
descriptive  of  what  was  there. 

In  the  woods  we  spent  many  a  happy  hour  looking  for  deer, 
the  red  and  the  roan,  which  would  dash  away  as  they  saw 
us,  but  the  antlers  which  the  children  picked  up  served  to'  show 
tli at  the  herd  had  been  there. 

In  blind  and  partially-sighted  alike,  the  young  animals  and 
buds  born  in  the  springtime  produced  much  awe,  wonder  and 
amazement;  and  many  questions  were  asked  on  the  biological 
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reasons  for  such  things,  which  one  was  able  to  answer  quite 
simply  and  naturally  from  the  evidences  around. 

Lambs  frisked  about  the  fields,  baby  rabbits  hopped  here, 
there  and  everywhere ;  while  the  knowledge  that  a  baby  foal  was 
with  its  mother  in  a  field  some  distance  away  would  set  the 
children  racing  to  see  it. 

During  the  winter  months  the  children,  from  the  smallest  in 
the  kindergarten,  who  were  all  keen  enthusiasts,  had  made  tree 
books,  which  they  kept  for  themselves.  From  early  spring 
onwards  flower  books  were  the  vogue,  and  as  around  Witherslack 
grow  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  wild  flowers  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  their  collections  promise  to  be  very  good. 

How  much  more  interesting  for  the  child  to  investigate  for 
himself  certain  aspects  of  physical  and  home  geography,  plant  and 
animal  life — from  mother  nature  herself — than  to  accept  things 
as  facts  because  the  teacher  or  the  textbook  says  they  were  so. 
Thus  taught,  the  reason  “  why  ”  comes  to  the  fore,  and  the 
lethargic  child  livens  up. 

From  my  short  exchange  I  learnt  many  things,  as  is  usual  on 
going  from  one  school  to  another.  The  greatest  effect  was  upon 
myself.  Out  of  a  very  comfortable  rut  into  which  I  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  fallen  was  I  rescued. 

And  for  that  I  say  “  Thank  you,  Witherslack.” 


HOW  SHALL  WE  TREAT  THE  SEEING? 

A  Series  of  Articles 

Bv  Eva  H.  Longbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M. 

I.— PITY. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  mistakes 
made  by  the  seeing  in  their  behaviour  to  the  blind.  Much,  if  not 
all  the  criticism,  is  just;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  might  be  as 
well  if  we  blind  folk  had  a  look  at  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. 
The  question  “is,  do  we  help  or  hinder  the  cure  of  the  seeing 
person’s  mistaken  attitude  towards  us?  Sometimes  we  do  help 
a  great  deal,  but  on  other  occasions  I  venture  to  think  misdirected 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  lead  us  astray.  We  desire  to  put  matters 
right  and  that  with  all  speed.  On  account  of  this  we  go  about 
the  task  like  the  proverbial  bull  at  a  gate,  where  a  little  tact 
would  yield  better,  and  often  quicker,  results. 

“  Pity  melts  the  mind  to  love,”  says  Dryden,  but  we  sightless 
people  hate  pity  as  we  would  hate  a  cup  of  poison.  The  hatred 
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is  natural  and  right,  for  there  is  nothing  in  blindness  itself  to 
arouse  pity.  It  only  becomes  pitiable  when  some  other  defect, 
physical  or  mental,  or  lack  of  training,  brings  about  a  state  of 
complete  helplessness.  We  are  right  to  avoid  giving  the  seeing 
cause  to  pity  us,  and  we  are  equally  right  to  desire  that  there 
should  be  no  pity  where  none  is  necessary,  but,  while  bearing  all 
this  in  mind,  we  should  take  care  to  remember  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  practical  kindness  of  those  who  once  had  good  reason  to 
pity  the  lot  of  the  blind  that  a  better  state  of  affairs  exists.  It 
was  pity  which  prompted  the  seeing  to  show  us  how  to  use  the 
key  of  education  and  so  learn  the  joy  of  useful  citizenship. 

Pity  as  such  we  do  not  want,  but  we  are  wrong  to  bring  about 
its  destruction.  Pity  destroyed  may  spell  alienation;  pity  diverted 
into  right  channels  will  certainly  spell  friendship.  None  of  us, 
whether  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  healthy  or  sick,  good  or  bad, 
clever  or  dull,  can  afford  to  go  through  the  world  without  friend¬ 
ship.  Let  us  continue  to  show  the  seeing  how  grave  is  their 
mistake  when  they  offer  us  pity,  but  let  there  be  neither  anger 
nor  contempt  when  we  do>  so.  The  display  of  these  two  faults 
will  make  the  seeing  either  dislike  us  or  pity  us  even  more,  be¬ 
cause  they  may  believe  that  blindness  makes  us  rude.  “  I  shall 
insult  Canon  X,”  said  a  blind  girl  to  a  friend  on  one  occasion, 
“  he  cannot  speak  to'  any  of  us  without  saying,  ‘  you  poor 
girls.’  ”  The  clergy  often  err  in  this  way,  but,  generally  speaking, 
I  think,  from  want  of  knowledge,  not  from  a  desire  to  be  con¬ 
descending.  Whenever  I  meet  with  such  clergy  I  smile  and 
cheerfully  assure  them  that  life  holds  many  blessings  for  us,  and 
that  it  is  largely  a  question  of  allowing  the  mind,  plus  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  senses,  to  perform  between  them,  in  addition  to  their 
normal  work,  that  which  would  ordinarily  be  done  by  the  eye. 
Then,  if  time  permits,  I  say  something  about  the  sermon  and  go 
on  to  anything  else  we  may  be  able  to'  share  in  common.  This 
plan  often  helps  to  make  the  clergyman  in  question  forget  about 
my  blindness  and  think  of  me  as  a  cheerful  human  being  with  a 
keen  zest  for  life.  As  a  result  I  change  pity  into  real,  practical 
sympathy,  and,  by  so  doing,  gain  another  friend. 

Some  years  ago,  I  heard  an  able  preacher  from  Hampshire 
preach  a  sermon  in  which  he  stated  that  the  blind  were  unhappv 
because  they  were  unable  to*  see  the  beauties  of  a  garden,  etc. 
After  the  service  I  obtained  an  introduction  to  him,  and  began  by 
praising  the  sermon  as  a  whole,  which  I  cotild  easily  do  with  sin¬ 
cerity.  Later  I  asked  permission  to  offer  one  small  criticism. 
Consent  was  readily  given,  so'  I  gently  asked  him  not  to  think  of 
the  blind  as  deserving  of  pity,  because  the  mind  could  see  so  much 
of  what  the  eye  missed.  The  minister  with  equal  gentleness 
explained  that  he  only  spoke  thus  because  he  realized  how  miser¬ 
able  he  himself  would  be  were  he  no  longer  able  to  see  the 
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beauties  of  nature.  To  this  I  replied  that  his  mistake,  though 
natural,  was  a  mistake  none  the  less.  He  had  drawn  upon  his 
own  imagination  and  built  up  a  theory  about  blindness.  This 
theory  led  him  to  pity  but  not  to  real  sympathy.  Pity,  I  explained, 
makes  us  feel  for  people;  sympathy  teaches  us  to  feel  with  them. 
At  the  close  I  pleaded  with  him  to  change  pity  into  sympathy  by 
seeking  to  learn  how  the  blind  really  do  think  and  feel.  We 
discussed  this  again  in  letters,  and  I  hope  and  believe  he  is  now 
converted.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — he  has  ceased  to  pity  me, 
because  he  realizes  that  life  brings  me  a  great  deal  of  blessedness. 

When  criticizing  the  seeing  for  their  attitude  towards  us,  let 
us  remember  that  we  ourselves  not  infrequently  err  when  think¬ 
ing  of  those  handicapped  by  deafness,  lameness,  etc.  To>  have 
to  go  through  life  without  once  hearing  the  voices  of  those  we 
love  would  appear  to  be  the  worst  thing  imaginable,  yet  one 
meets  quite  a  number  of  deaf  people  who  lead  cheerful  and  useful 
lives.  Nature  generally  realizes  the  force  of  the  quaint  old  Devon¬ 
shire.  rhyme  which  tells  us  that  : — 

“  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 

There  is  a  remedy  or  there’s  none; 

If  there  is  one,  try  to  find  it ; 

If  there  isn’t,  never  mind  it.” 

Nature  often  adds  to  this  by  reminding  us  that  even  things 
without  remedy  can  often  by  patience,  experience  and  ingenuity 
be  made  a  power  for  good.  It  is  not  the  handicap  that  needs 
pity,  but  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  transform  their 
handicaps. 

Humour,  rightly  directed,  can  be  the  blind  person’s  best 
friend  when  dealing  with  the  seeing,  but  we  should  remember 
that  such  a  gift  can  also  be  dangerous.  Humour  should  always 
be  brought  in  to  help  us  to  learn  to  be  tolerant.  When  we  are 
irritated  by  the  shortcomings  of  others  we  shall  best  conquer  the. 
fault  by  laughing,  not  at  the  shortcomings,  but  at  our  own  im¬ 
patience  with  them.  Irritable  feelings  cannot  live  in  the  same 
place  as  laughter;  which  ever  is  the  stronger  will  assuredly  turn 
the  other  out.  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  laugh  at  those  who  pity 
us  because  they  do  so  unnecessarily.  In  laughing  at  those  who 
do  the  wrong  thing  we  may  have  no  unkind  intentions,  but  pity 
is  born  of  sensitiveness,  and  so  our  laughter  may  wound  many  a 
kind  heart.  Let  us  avoid  laughing  at  these  mistaken  souls,  but 
let  our  own  cheerfulness  be  the  means  of  causing  them  to  laugh 
at  themselves;  we  can  then  laugh  with  them  and  all  will  be  well. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  our  behaviour  mav 
teach  the  seeing  their  lesson  more  effectively  than  a  volume  of 
curtain  lectures  on  the  uselessness  of  pity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

37  Carless  Avenue, 

Harborne,  Birmingham, 

3 rd  September,  1940. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  by  A.G.R.  on  “  The 
Blind  and  the  Man  in  the  Street,”  published  in  the  August 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  His  suggestion  is  brilliant,  yet  so  obviously 
what  is  needed  that  I  wonder  someone  has  not  thought  of  it 
before. 

Most  of  my  own  occupational  and  recreational  activities  arc 
among  seeing  people,  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  adding  to-  the 
number  of  my  seeing  friends.  Many  of  them  cease  to  regard 
me  as  being  different  from  themselves  after  a  short  acquaintance¬ 
ship.  There  are  two  other  classes  of  people  among  my  friends, 
however,  who'  can  be  very  disconcerting  and  embarrassing  on 
occasion. 

There  are  those  whom  I  think  I  have  “  converted  ”  to  the 
idea  of  regarding  me  as  a  perfectly  normal  person,  till  some 
casual  statement  of  mine  will  quite  unexpectedly  cause  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  blindness  as  an  “  infirmity  ”  or  an  “  affliction.”  Of 
course,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  do  quite  the  same  as  other  people, 
they  say,  when  I  am  regretting  that  I  have  not  made  sufficient 
progress  in  some  direction  or  other.  Other  expressions  of  my 
opinions,  if  they  are  the  least  bit  unusual,  are  put  down  to  my 
handicap,  and  I  have  to  point  out  that  there  are  many  seeing 
people  who  share  these  views  and  who  react  as  I  do  in  certain 
circumstances.  This  is  most  noticeable  when  I  say  that  I  do  not 
like  games,  exercise  or  dancing,  and  I  have  to  point  out  that 
most  of  the  other  girls  at  school  thoroughly  enjoyed  them  and 
that  I  should  most  certainly  have  enjoyed  horse  riding  and  driving 
a  car  if  I  had  had  my  sight.  Surprise  and  incredulitv  are  ex¬ 
pressed  when  I  ask  for  photographs  of  my  friends.  “  But  how 
can  you  see  them?  ”  I  am  asked. 

In  obtaining  work,  too,  one  constantly  comes  up  against  the 
fact  that  people  either  think  you  are  a  miracle  to  be  able  to  earn 
your  living  at  all  or  that  you  cannot  possibly  do  so.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  my  two  greatest  friends — a  Canon  and  Professor 
Richardson,  husband  and  wife — have  always  been  very  sensible 
about  my  handicap,  but  I  know  they  had  another  blind  friend 
who  was  a  lecturer. 

The  third  class  of  seeing  people  are  those  who  always  have 
reservations  in  their  treatment  of  the  blind.  They  never  can 
accept  one  as  a  member  of  the  group,  equal  with  themselves. 
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It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  suggested  “  Penguin  ”  to 
have  several  contributors,  so  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  blind 
and  the  community  might  be  surveyed  from  as  many  angles  as 
possible.  I  wish  my  old  school  principal,  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer, 
could  be  a  contributor — I  wonder  if  she  would  be  if  she  were 
approached  !  To  her  I  owe  everything  that  1  am,  and  1  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  guidance  received  from  her.  1  was 
so  glad  to  read  her  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  and  wish  she  would  contribute  further  papers. 

I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  book  to  contain 
a  chapter  by  a  fairly  ordinary  blind  person  who  can  never  hope 
to  achieve  fame,  and  one  by  a  professional  or  business  person 
who  has  striven  hard  for,  and  won,  success  in  the  world  at  large. 
Perhaps  also  testimony  could  be  given  by  a  seeing  person  asso¬ 
ciated  with  or  employing  blind  people.  I  suggest  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  or  business  contributor  should  be  someone  with  whom 
the  public  is  not  already  familiar. 

Also,  could  there  not  be  by  way  of  conclusion  some  statistics 
showing  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  various  categories? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Olga  Roper. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  IT. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  The  National  Braille  Press  (Incor¬ 
porated),  South  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  the  Editor  receives  each 
month  a  copy  of  The  Home  Teacher — a  free  monthly  magazine 
devoted  exclusively  to  matters  of  interest  to  blind  home  teachers 
and  social  workers.  Although  American  practice  in  blind  wel¬ 
fare  work  differs  widely  from  our  own,  this  vigorous  and  inter¬ 
esting  publication  might  be  welcome  to  many.  The  Editor  will 
be  glad  to  forward  it  to  anyone  who  will  send  in  a  name  and 
address. 

This  offer  also  applies  to  the  Braille  edition  of  that  well-known 
American  magazine,  The  Reader's  Digest.  The  value  of  this 
publication  in  keeping  blind  people  in  touch  with  what  is  of 
permanent  interest  in  current  journalism  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
and  as  its  production  is  somewhat  costly,  the  publishers  are 
naturally  anxious  that  it  should  be  circulated  as  widely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Each  monthly  number  is  issued  in  three  parts. 


* 
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ADDRESSES  WANTED. 

Mr.  M.  Weeks,  Exeter  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  L.  Duckhouse,  Burnside,  Carleton  Road,  Skipton,  Yorks. 

Miss  Boyland,  36  Clifford  Gardens,  Willesden  Green,  London, 
N.W.10. 

The  magazines  sent  to  these  addresses  in  August  were  returned 
to  the  printers  marked  “  gone  away.” 


I'HE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Assistant  Master  Required. — Applications  are  invited  for  the 
position  of  Resident  Assistant  Master  at  the  school  for  boys 
between  10  and  16  years  of  age,  at  present  at  Kinlet  Hall, 
near  Bewdley.  Possession  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  Diploma  an  advantage.  Interest  in  out-of-school  activi¬ 
ties  essential.  Burnham  .Scale  III  salary  with  special  schools 
increment,  with  board  and  lodging*  in  exchange  for  extraneous 
and  supervisory  duties.  Applications  to  reach  the  General 
Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne, 
Birmingham  17,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  not 
later  than  the  14th  October,  1940. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

Bv  J.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E. 

In  the  years  previous  to  the  founding-  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  the  standard  of  Braille  in  the  schools  was 
very  poor.  Many  teachers  had  not  mastered  the  system  and  were 
content  to  follow  the  reading  of  their  pupils  with  a  printed  book. 
In  many  areas  qualifications  were  not  demanded  for  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools,  consequently  education  suffered.  In 
1908  the  first  examination  for  school  teachers  was  held  by  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The  syllabus  was  much  simpler 
than  it  is  to-day  and  the  compulsory  subjects  were  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  a  beginning  had  been  made  to  raise  the  educational 
standard.  At  first  the  examination  was  not  compulsory.  Teach¬ 
ers  appointed  prior  to  1908  were  not  required  to’  take  the  certifi¬ 
cate,  but  class  teachers  appointed  after  that  year  were  compelled 
to  take  the  certificate  before  they  obtained  full  recognition  from 
the  Board  of  Education.  However,  many  teachers  already  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  schools  were  anxious  to  qualify.  Nearly  all  the  staff 
in  the  Leeds  School  obtained  their  certificates,  although  appointed 
before  1908.  1  remember  well  the  examination  in  1911,  held  at 

Linden  Lodge,  L.C.C.  School  for  Blind  Boys,  Wandsworth 
Common.  Miss  Caraway  was  the  principal  and  served  on  the 
board  of  examiners.  There  I  met  several  of  the  foremost  teachers 
of  the  country — Mr.  Illingworth,  Mr.  Stone  and  others,  whose 
names  had  been  familiar  to'  me  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  I  looked  up  to  them  with  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence,  as  a  true  Scot  always  does  to  his  educational  superiors. 
I  record  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  I  afterwards  became  their 
colleague  in  the  work  of  the  College  and  owe  much  of  my 
educational  advancement  to  their  friendship,  help  and  advice. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  post  of  headmistress  of  the  Girls’ 
Department,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  was 
advertized.  Equipped  with  the  College  certificate  added  to  my 
other  qualifications  I  applied  for  the  post.  I  was  called  up  for  a 
morning  interview,  so  spent  the  previous  evening  in  an  hotel.  My 
first  view  of  the  outside  of  the  school  in  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbas- 
ton,  was  encouraging.  Edgbaston  is  a  beautiful  suburb,  and  the 
picturesque  building,  in  the  Tudor  style,  surrounded  by  trees 
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bright  with  spring-  sunshine,  was  a  contrast  to  the  Leeds  School. 
There’s  a  fine  pair  of  graceful  elms  at  the  entrance  gates — “  the 
finest  trees  in  leafy  Edgbaston,”  I  was  told  by  an  admiring 
resident  years  afterwards.  The  Institution  was  opened  nearly 
joo  years  ago,  and  was  planned  after  Aston  Hall,  an  historical 
Tudor  building  in  another  part  of  the  city.  The  interior  of  the 
school  was  disappointing,  however — Leeds  was  modern  in  design 
so  far  as  classrooms  and  dormitories  went ;  Birmingham  was 
rambling  and  with  inadequate  classroom  accommodation.  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  welcomed  me  warmly.  He 
had  the  knack  of  putting  one  at  ease  immediately.  I  looked 
around  for  other  applicants  and  asked  about  them.  “  No  one  else 
has  been  called  up,”  he  answered.  “  Am  I  then  a  forlorn  hope?  ” 
I  enquired.  “  No  !  we’ve  had  several  applications,  but  you  have 
the  best  experience  and  the  C.T.B.  certificate  also,  and  that  is  in 
your  favour.”  The  interview  was  not  an  ordeal  and  I  was  offered 
the  post.'  I  did  not  accept  at  once,  but  after  several  adjustments 
had  been  made  I  was  officially  appointed  the  headmistress  of  the 
Girls’  Department. 

The  Royal  Institution  at  Birmingham  was,  and  is  still,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  general  committee — a  body  of  men  and  women, 
amongst  whom  are  some  of  the  chief  citizens  in  the  professional, 
industrial  and  civic  life  of  Birmingham  and  adjacent  areas.  They 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  through  their 
far-seeing  policy  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 
became  one  of  the  foremost  schools  in  the  country  and  well  known 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Illustrious  folk  lived  in  our  neighbourhood.  Nearly  opposite 
the  school  stood  the  house  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collins,  famous  for  his 
agrarian  policy.  We  used  to  see  him  taking  his  walks  with  the 
help  of  a  chauffeur.  He  was  a  very  old  gentleman  then  and  died 
soon  after  I  went  to  Edgbaston. 

A  well-known  and  loved  figure  was  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  then 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Birmingham.  What  a  grand 
looking  man  he  was — well  over  six  feet,  broad  and  of  fine  physique. 

I  used  to  like  to  meet  him  on  the  roads — he  always  seemed  inter¬ 
ested  in  everybody  and  everything.  Many  a  smile  he  gave  to  the 
“  crocodile  ”  of  blind  children  and  their  teachers.  One  incident 
stands  out  vividly.  A  company  of  Scouts,  in  full  uniform,  was 
marching  smartly  past.  The  movement  was  young  then  and  had 
won  public  approval.  Sir  Oliver  watched  the  little  band,  standing 
smartly  at  the  salute  until  they  had  passed.  With  a  smile  he 
then  walked  on.  It  was  a  small  tribute,  but  one  could  see  the 
pride  of  the  youngsters  at  the  interest  shown  by  the  great  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  Chamberlain  were  familiar  figures  in 
Edgbaston  and  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  The  majority 
of  Birmingham  folk  loved  the  Chamberlain  family,  especially  the 
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father.  I  remember  the  crowds  which  gathered  to  see  the  funeral 
of  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  the  old  cemetery  at  Cape  Hill,  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  remarks  of  the  crowd  showed  how  “  Birmingham’s 
most  famous  citizen  ”  was  respected  and  honoured. 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  well  represented  on  the  general 
committee  and  carried  on  their  duties  with  their  usual  quiet 
business-like  efficiency  and  thoroughness.  Among  these  was 
Joseph  Sturge,  the  son  of  a  famous  father,  who  attended  meetings 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  was  an  old  man,  but  still  keen 
and  alert.  I  met  him  at  the  education  meetings  of  the  school  and 
in  a  more  personal  way  on  his  rota  visits  round  school.  He  was 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  the  remarks  and  criticisms  he  passed 
showed  his  insight  and  knowledge.  His  father’s  name — also 
Joseph  Sturge — ranks  amongst  the  best  loved  in  the  city.  He 
founded  the  “  Friends’  Adult  School  Movement,”  and  was  also 
associated  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  international  move¬ 
ments  for  the  betterment  of  races.  I  discovered  a  poem  dedicated 
to  him  by  Whittier,  the  American  poet  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Joseph  Sturge.  In  this  tribute  one  can  see  the  unselfish  pioneer- 
work  performed  by  this  citizen  of  Edgbaston  for  his  less- 
favoured  friends  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  thinking  over  the  work  of  the  Institution  and  the  influence 
it  has  been  able  to  exert  on  the  lives  of  many  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  its  doors,  I  feel  sure  that  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
unselfish,  unpaid  work  of  those  associated  with  the  administration. 
“  They  rest  from  their  labours,  but  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  turned  from  Birmingham’s 
notabilities  to  the  school  itself  in  the  pre-war  years  (1912-14).  In 
1912  there  were  at  Edgbaston  two  distinct  departments  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  training.  A  fine  kindergarten  had  been  opened  for 
the  young  children  at  Harborne,  but  this  was  carried  on  as  a 
separate  school,  though  under  the  same  committee.  The  boys 
and  girls  were  kept  rigidly  apart  and  had  separate  heads.  As  the 
numbers  were  comparatively  small,  classification  was  difficult. 
There  were  60  resident  boys  and  50  girls — of  these  about  15  to'  20 
in  each  department  were  trainees  over  the  age  of  16  years. 

Besides  the  resident  pupils,  a  number  of  day  pupils  with  defec¬ 
tive  vision,  who  were  unable  to  follow  the  ordinary  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  but  could  see  well  enough  to  be  taught  by  special  methods 
involving  the  use  of  sight,  had  been  admitted. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  of  school  medical  inspection, 
in  1908,  and  its  development  in  subsequent  years,  brought  a  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  education  of  children  with 
impaired  vision  was  a  separate  problem.  Gradually,  special 
schools  were  opened  all  over  the  country  and  a  system  of  education 
restricting  eye-strain  was  evolved. 

The  education  committee  of  Birmingham  had  opened  a  day 
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centre  for  the  partially  sighted,  but  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
children  still  requiring  places  the  Blind  Institution  at  Edgbaston 
was  approached  and  asked  to  admit  a  number  of  children  for 
special  teaching.  Dr.  J.  Kerr,  a  former  school  medical  officer 
for  London,  and  the  pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  partially 
sighted,  stated  that  “  it  was  futile  to  treat  such  children  as  fit 
subjects  for  the  blind  school,’’  but  this  statement  was  ignored, 
owing-  to  the  lack  of  accommodation. 

When  I  began  my  duties  the  day-scholars’  department  had 
been  working  for  a  few  months  and  the  blending  of  the  blind  and 
partials  seemed  a  well-nigh  impossible  task. 

A  special  class  teacher  had  been  appointed  to  tackle  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  each  department.  There  were  about  25  pupils  in  each 
class — ages  ranging  from  6  to  15  years.  Many  of  the  children 
had  been  on  “  easy  treatment  ”  in  the  ordinary  schools,  awaiting 
places  in  the  special  school.  “  Easy  treatment  ”  appeared  to  be 
sitting  apart  and  taking  no  active  share  in  class  work,  except  in 
oral  lessons.  The  children  had  little  or  no  concentration  and 
resented  hotly  the  idea  of  being  taught  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 
The  apparatus  and  educational  programme  were  being  evolved 
slowly,  but  there  were  no  experts  on  the  question  and  the  work 
was  purely  experimental.  Some  of  the  ophthalmologists  were 
scornful  of  the  rigid  educational  system  involved,  and  spoke  out 
boldly  against  it.  Others  insisted  on  the  restricted  reading  and 
writing,  with  large  print,  adaptable  black-boards,  and  no  eye¬ 
sight  used  for  craft  work.  The  lighting  of  the  schools  was  not 
suitable  and  no  particular  attention  was  paid  to  this  important 
matter,  SO'  children  struggled  along  and  had  to  forgo  work  on  dark 
days.  Although  lighting  has  improved,  we  have  much  to  learn  of 
scientific  lighting  from  American  experts  who  have  explored  the 
matter  and  given  their  partially-sighted  children  the  best  lighting 
conditions. 

Troubles,  too,  arose  with  the  resident  domestic  staff  regarding 
cleanliness  and  conduct  in  the  dining-room  during  the  mid-day 
meal.  Play-ground  accommodation  was  very  limited  and  space 
already  too'  small  for  the  resident  pupils  was  inadequate  for  the 
active,  noisy  games  of  the  new-comers. 

As  we  became  more  united  and  the  strangeness  wore  off  we 
found  that  our  classification  could  be  improved  by  promoting 
some  of  the  older  and  brighter  partially-sighted  children  to  the 
blind  classes  for  oral  and  craft  lessons,  and  separating  them  for 
special  lessons  only. 

Another  acute  problem  for  a  new  and  untried  head-teacher 
was  the  discipline  of  the  senior  section  of  the  school.  So  long 
as  the  pupils  were  busy  in  the  training  departments  things  went 
smoothly,  but  in  leisure  hours  and  week-ends  one  felt  that  the 
system  of  treating  seniors  and  juniors  alike  was  unsound  and 
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unfair.  The  majority  of  the  seniors  had  passed  through  the  junior 
school  and  were  keen,  intelligent  girls.  Another  section  had  be¬ 
come  blind  fortuitously  and  had  been  wage  earners  before  blind¬ 
ness  intervened — the  ages  ranged  from  20  to  30  years.  It  was 
this  latter  section  that  felt  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  an 
institution  more  keenly.  They  were  expected  to  join  the  daily 
walk  with  the  school,  observe  strict  silence  during  meals  and 
follow  other  rules  laid  down  for  the  children.  Little  was  done  to 
encourage  a  corporate  life.  Evening  classes  were  held  twice  a 
week  and  were  fairly  well  appreciated  by  the  intelligent,  but  some 
of  the  others  resented  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
“  return  to  school  again.”  The  old-fashioned  idea  was 
prevalent  that  these  girls  had  to  be  well  guarded  from  outside 
influences  and  not  allowed  the  freedom  and  independences 
of  walking,  shopping  and  visiting  except  on  the  few  visiting 
days  when  friends  called.  We  arranged  reading  hours,  which 
the  majority  enjoyed,  but  this  did  not  answer  the  need. 
The  senior  boys  had  more  liberty  and  their  privileges  were 
envied  by  the  girls.  One  committee  lady  used  to  invite  the  seniors 
to  tea  once  or  twice  in  the  summer  term.  This  was  enjoyed  as  a 
change,  but  I  know  a  walk  to  the  shopping  centre  or  the  market 
hall  would  have  been  a  greater  treat.  Although  I  was  head¬ 
mistress  I  was  not  entirely  responsible  for  school  discipline — 
that  fell  to  the  matron,  and  she  was  a  rigid  disciple  of  “  the  old 
school.”  I  was  a  new  broom  and  had  not  much  experience  with 
older  girls,  except  with  those  privileged  to  live  a  life  in  normal 
conditions.  I  knew  things  were  wrong  and  something  must  be 
done.  The  atmosphere  was  far  from  happy.  Early  one  Saturday 
evening  a  timid  knock  came  to  my  door.  On  opening  it  I  saw 
one  of  my  brightest  senior  girls  looking  disturbed  and  excited. 
“  Have  you  any  errands  I  can  get  from  Five  Ways?  ”  she  en¬ 
quired.  I  looked  surprised  and  began  to  murmur  about  an  un¬ 
usual  request,  and  so  on.  Then  the  storm  broke  :  “  Oh  !  I  must 
get  out.  I  feel  so  shut-in  and  just  like  a  prisoner.  If  I  could  only 
be  free  for  just  a  short  time.”  “  Action  must  be  taken  immediate¬ 
ly,”  I  thought.  I  gave  permission  for  a  shopping  excursion, 
with  a  companion  with  some  sight.  The  difference  in  that  girl’s 
face  and  tone  was  revealing.  She  was  to  be  free  for  an  hour  or 
two  !  When  the  door  closed  I  knew  I  had  to  settle  the  problem 
for  all  the  seniors.  I  had  visited  that  girl’s  home,  seen  its  family 
happiness  with  good  parents  and  jolly  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
we  gave  her  a  dull  life  and  shackled  her  spirit. 

Then  and  there  I  planned  privileges  for  my  seniors.  I  could 
only  “  hasten  slowly,”  but  gradually  freedom  was  established 
and  the  old  discontent  died.  As  years  passed  privileges  were 
extended  to  the  older  school  children,  and  independent  shopping 
and  amusements  created  a  self-reliant  group  of  pupils  who  were 
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not  dependent  on  others  for  their  pleasures.  At  times  my  con¬ 
fidence  was  misplaced  and  I  have  had  to  face  up  to  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  difficulties,  but  I  felt  that  to  deny  freedom  to  all  for 
faults  committed  by  individual  pupils  was  the  way  to  recreate 
repression  and  discontent.  Our  blind  boys  and  girls  should  not 
be  judged  from  a  more  rigid  standard  than  their  seeing  brothers 
and  sisters — -surely  the  desire  for  the  “  more  abundant  life  ”  is 
felt  by  all. 


A  CANADIAN  EXCHANGE. 

By  E.  McH.  Ludgate. 

Last  year  I  exchanged  my  post  with  a  teacher  from  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind.  The  school  is  at  Brantford,  Ontario, 
about  65  miles  from  Toronto.  Since  this  is  the  first  exchange  that 
the  League  of  the  Empire  has  made  between  teachers  in  schools 
for  blind  children,  perhaps  an  account  of  my  year  in  Canada  may 
interest  your  readers.  If  someone  else  has  thought  of  making  such 
an  exchange  my  advice  would  be  “  Do  it.  Don’t  miss  such  a 
glorious  experience.” 

I  reached  Montreal  on  the  morning  of  August  27th,  1939.  It 
was  a  Sunday.  Remembering  Sundays  spent  in  strange  towns  at 
home  I  was  apprehensive  when  told  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  that  the 
cafeteria  was  closed.  I  need  not  have  been,  for  every  restaurant 
and  cafe  was  open  and  most  of  them  stay  open  all  the  time,  day 
and  night. 

The  streets  were  thronged,  especially  around  the  news  stands, 
and  crowds  had  collected  to  read  the  bulletins  in  the  windows  of 
newspaper  offices.  Everyone  was  anxiously  following  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  crisis  which  led  us  into  war. 

After  spending  a  week  in  Montreal  I  went  to  Ottawa  and  there 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  late  Lord  Tweedsmuir  review¬ 
ing  the  Governor  General’s  Guard  before  the  opening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  session  summoned  to  ask  Canada  to  decide  on  her 
attitude  in  the  war.  Many  were  the  glances  cast  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  towards  the  light  on  the  peace  tower.  When  it  went 
out  Canadians  would  know  that  Parliament  had  risen  because  a 
decision  had  been  reached.  All  knew  what  the  decision  would  be. 

I  lingered  a  further  week  in  Toronto  before  school  opened. 
Here  I  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  admire  the  beautiful  build¬ 
ings  and  visit  the  fine  stores. 

Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  Brant¬ 
ford — a  city  of  about  35,000  inhabitants.  The  O.S.B.  was  built 
about  1876  and  is  a  fine  building  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  stands  on 
a  high  point  overlooking  the  Grand  River,  in  its  own  grounds  of 
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about  a  hundred  acres.  In  the  grounds  are  many  maple  and 
tamarack  trees  planted  in  groups,  with  a  fine  avenue  of  magnificent 
pines  on  one  walk.  There  are  many  sheltered  slopes  suitable  for 
picnicking. 

It  was  neither  the  buildings  nor  the  beauty  of  the  grounds 
which  impressed  me  most ;  it  was  the  friendliness  which  pervaded 
every  relationship.  The  western  pupils  arrived  at  n  a.m.  on  a 
Tuesday  morning  ;  the  easterners  had  arrived  on  Monday  night. 
There  was  school  for  them  for  the  first  two  hours  of  Tuesday,  but 
at  ii  a.m.  they  were  released  for  the  day  to  welcome  and  talk 
over  the  holidays  with  their  friends.  What  a  welcome  awaited 
the  westerners.  As  the  bus  drove  up  to  the  front  door  every 
member  of  the  staff,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  were  standing  to 
greet  them  as  they  came  in. 

How  the  O.S.B.  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  !  Staff  and  pupils 
make  use  of  the  grounds.  There  are  176  pupils  on  the  roll  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  there  is  no  lack  of  clubs  and  organizations, 
each  of  which  planned  a  fall  or  spring  picnic  as  well  as  several  ice- 
skating  parties.  In  October  we  had  “  weincr  roasts  ”  ;  in  January 
and  February,  after  senior  skating  parties,  happv  groups  stood 
around  the  kitchen  stove  drinking  hot  soup. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building  are  the  elementary 
school  classrooms,  the  headmaster’s  and  bursar’s  offices,  reception 
rooms  and  the  gymnasium.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  high 
school  classrooms  and  pupils’  and  teachers’  sitting  rooms.  Above 
is  the  hospital  and  the  assembly  hall.  In  the  hall  is  a  fine  three- 
manual  organ,  a  large  stage  and  tip-up  seats  in  the  auditorium. 
It  is  here  the  school  assembles  each  morning  for  half-an-hour. 
After  prayers,  announcements  are  made,  news  is  discussed,  occa¬ 
sionally  there  are  letters  from  former  pupils  to  be  read.  Once  a 
scene  from  a  play  was  acted ;  on  several  occasions  there  were  talks 
by  visitors ;  sometimes  interesting  short  articles  were  read,  or  we 
had  some  music;  at  Christmas  and  the  summer  closing  there  were 
concerts. 

Once  or  twice  on  a  Friday  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise.  The  school  assembled  on  short  notice  to  hear  a  speaker 
whom  Mr.  Vallentyne,  the  headmaster,  had  persuaded  to  visit  us. 
For  if  Mr.  Vallentyne  had  enjoyed  the  lunch-hour  speaker’s  talk 
at  the  Rotarians,  he  would  bring  him  along,  so  that  his  pleasure 
might  be  shared  by  his  students. 

The  local  cinemas  are  kind  to  the  children  and  sometimes  in¬ 
vite  the  school  to  see  a  film.  The  smaller  children  were  delighted 
with  “  Pinocchio  the  seniors  were  entranced  by  the  playing 
of  Heifitz  in  “  They  shall  have  Music.” 

At  Christmas,  school  remained  open  to  accommodate  the  west¬ 
ern  pupils,  some  of  whom  came  from  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  for  these  provinces  have  no  schools  of  their  own. 
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A  number  are  thus  from  one  to  two  thousand  miles  away  from 
their  homes,  or  two  or  three  days’  train  journey.  One  boy 
travels  to  Edmonton,  in  Alberta,  and  from  there  flies  a  further 
distance  of  700  miles  up  to  Yellow  Knife  in  the  Peace.  River 
district,  where  he  lives.  Some  members  of  the  staff  remain  over 
the  holidays  to  look  after  and  help  entertain  the  westerners.  On 
Christmas  morning-  Father  Christmas  appeared  to  distribute  pres¬ 
ents  from  the  tree,  and  in  the  evening's  there  were  walks  through 
the  snow  to  look  at  the  decorated  and  lighted  Christmas  trees 
which  stood  in  almost  every  garden. 

At  New  Year  I  was  the  guest  for  three  days  of  the  New  York 
City  School  for  the  Blind  on  Pelham  Parkway.  Although  there 
were  no  pupils  in  residence  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  by  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Frampton  and  several  members  of  the  staff  I  was  able  to  see 
over  this  most  up-to-date  school  and  learn  something  of  the 
educational  experiments  being  carried  on  in  it.  Here,  too,  I  met 
several ,  students  and  teachers  of  the  blind  who  were  attending  a 
year’s  course  held  for  teachers  of  handicapped  children,  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  The  students  were  from  South  American 
countries,  Bengal,  Southern  India,  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the 
World. 

At  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  I  was  able  to  watch 
the  making  of  a  talking-book  record.  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  who  in  in 
charge  of  this  department,  told  me  how  he  was  trying  to  make 
in  these  records  illustrations — sound  effects,  because  he  feels  that 
illustrations  are  so<  very  important  in  books  which  sighted  children 
read.  He  allowed  me  to  hear  a  record  of  short  stories  for  very 
small  children.  In  one  story  the  dog  barked;  in  another  a  bell 
rang;  in  a  third  a  monkey  chattered  and  a  whistle  was  blown. 

A  second  American  school  which  I  was  privileged  to  visit  was 
the  New  York  State  School  at  Batavia,  only  150  miles  from  Brant¬ 
ford.  The  school  was  built  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  pupils 
and  the  main  buildings  are  very  similar.  Batavia  has  had  two 
splendid  new  dormitories  added  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  boys’  dormitory  has,  in  the  basement,  a  skittle  alley  and 
a  roller  skating  rink,  raised  in  the  centre  and  sides  to  prevent 
collisions — the  rink  is  very  popular  with  both  bovs  and  girls. 
There  is  also  a  scout  kitchen  where  boys  may  perform  culinary 
experiments  before  tackling  real  camp  cooking. 

In  the  girls’  dormitory  is  an  apartment  run  by  the  domestic 
science  pupils  as  part  of  their  course.  It  contains  rooms  and 
equipment  such  as  are  found  in  most  American  small  homes.  I 
sighed  for  the  poverty  that  prevents  our  schools  from  having  such 
equipment.  For  I  am  well  aware  that  most  of  our  girls  will  spend 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  domestic  duties,  and,  for  lack  of 
early  guidance,  will  in  many  cases  become  thriftless  housekeepers. 
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For  several  years  an  athletic  team  from  Brantford  has  com¬ 
peted  with  one  from  Batavia.  This  year  the  meet  was  at  Batavia. 
A  party  went  with  the  team  to  spend  the  week-end  of  May  24th. 
We  set  off  in  pouring-  rain,  and  the  rain  continued  steadily  all  the 
way  and  all  the  next  morning-  during-  the  contest.  On  the  way- 
back  it  lessened  slightly  and  we  were  able  to  enjoy  a  trip  on 
“  The  Maid  of  the  Mist  ”  under  the  Niagara  Falls. 

Brantford  won  the  first  three  events  out  of  five,  thus  gaining 
the  trophy.  Fortunate  it  was,  too,  for  so  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind  team  saved  face.  They  had,  in  their  excitement,  for¬ 
gotten  to  bring  the  trophy.  It  reposed  150  miles  away  in  the 
Head’s  Office  at  Brantford. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  yet  realize  all  that  my  year  in  Canada  has 
done  for  me.  I  do  know  that  my  mind  has  been  enriched  by 
memories  mainly  pleasurable  and  these  while  memory  lasts  will 
never  fade.  I  shall  remember  the  joy  of  a  fall  week-end  spent  in 
a  log  cabin  in  Muskoka,  when  the  maples  were  red  and  the  pines 
amongst  them  looked  like  the  spires  of  small  churches.  In  the 
undergrowth  the  sumach  glowed  like  fire.  I  shall  remember  the 
glories  of  the  Rockies  and  the  wild  animal  life  around  Jasper. 
The  English  atmosphere  of  Victoria,  too,  I  shall  surely  not  forget. 
Above  all  else,  though,  I  treasure  the  friendships  I  made  and  the 
friendliness  I  met  everywhere  during  my  year. 

From  Belle  Isle  to  Victoria,  Canadians  are  working  and  praying 
with  us,  and  it  will  be  by  the  aid  of  their  prayers  and  prowess  that 
in  the  end  we  shall  be  victorious  in  our  present  struggle. 


“CARRYING  ON.” 

By  L.  M.  Getliff. 

Although  ,  we  have  escaped  the  upheaval  of  evacuation,  the 
war  has  necessitated  many  drastic  changes,  which  have  consider¬ 
ably  affected  the  lives  of  the  unemployable  blind.  Their  social 
activities  have  been  so  much  curtailed,  if  not  abandoned 
altogether,  that  many  of  them  find  themselves  cut  off  from  their 
former  friends  and  interests. 

Since  last  June,  when  it  was  considered  inadvisable  for  large 
numbers  of  people  to  gather  together,  the  social  and  handicraft 
centres  and  the  deaf-blind  socials  have  been  closed.  This  was  a 
great  blow  to  our  people,  who  felt  the  need  of  these  activities 
more  than  ,  ever  as  a  means  of  distracting  their  minds  from 
thoughts  of  war,  air-raids  and  the  like ;  so  much  so  that  many 
of  them  begged  to  be  allowed  to  continue  attending  these  meetings 
“  at  their  own  risk.”  This,  of  course,  was  impossible,  but  the 
home  teachers  have  organized  several  small  centres  or  groups  in 
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various  districts — these  groups  are  limited  to  four  or  five  members. 
The  room  chosen  is  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  blind  people,  and 
to  fulfil  requirements  it  must  have  a  good  air-raid  shelter  and  be 
within  walking  distance  or  a  penny  bus  ride  of  the  homes  of  the 
other  members,  who,  in  their  turn,  must  bring  their  gasmasks 
with  them.  In  this  way  it  is  felt  that  every  possible  precaution  is 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  people. 

So  far  there  are  six  handicraft  groups  which  meet  weekly. 
The  members  are  very  keen  and  turn  up  in  all  weathers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  pastime  handicrafts,  part  of  the  time  is  given 
up  to  knitting  comforts  for  the  forces.  Tea  and  biscuits  are 
provided,  but  members  contribute  id.  weekly  to  the  local  Red 
Cross  fund,  with  the  exception  of  one  group,  which  insists  on 
sending  its  collection  to  the  Spitfire  fund.  This  same  group  has 
undertaken  to  make  and  fill  so  many  dozen  Christmas  stockings 
for  the  children  in  bombed  areas,  and  is  finding  real  enjoyment  in 
the  job. 

Another  type  of  meeting  is  “  tea-party  afternoon,”  which  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  unable  to  join  working  parties,  but  who 
feel  the  need  of  meeting  others. 

Still  another  type  is  the  games  group.  Here  the  members, 
chiefly  men,  gather  for  dominoes  and  cards.  It  is  hoped  to  start 
more  of  these  games  groups  shortly  and  to  organize  competitions 
between  the  groups. 

Until  this  year  a  special  feature  has  been  made  of  the  annual 
bulb  show.  It  is  not  practicable  to  arrange  it  now  on  the  same 
scale,  but  it  has  been  decided  to  have  a  smaller  effort  for  the 
deaf-blind  only.  It  will  mean  extra  work  in  distributing  the 
bulbs  and  collecting  them  next  spring,  but  the  pleasure  and  interest 
the  people  find  in  tending  their  bulbs  makes  it  well  worth  while. 

Many  of  the  unemployable  blind  joined  the  “  dig  for  victory  ” 
campaign.  Those  who  had  any  garden  at  all  were  encouraged  to 
plant  vegetables.  In  this  connection  a  horticultural  show  had 
been  planned  for  this  autumn,  and  there  were  an  encouraging 
number  of  entries.  The  show,  like  many  other  things,  had  to  be 
cancelled,  but  the  people  have  had  very  good  results  from  their 
gardens.  Potatoes,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  were  particularly 
good,  and  the  gardeners  themselves  had  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  doing  their  bit  towards  the  national  effort. 

Since  so  many  of  our  blind  people  have  been  thrown  back  on 
their  own  resources  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  a  revival  of 
“  sighted  ”  writing.  A  home  teacher  reports  that  while  taking 
samples  of  the  different  apparatus  for  sighted  writing  to  a  blind 
man,  he  showed  them,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  to  several  other 
people  he  was  visiting  that  day.  In  almost  every  case  the  result 
was  the  same.  Each  blind  person  wanted  to  possess  one  of  these 
aids  to  writing  himself,  saying,  “  I- shall  be  able  to  write  to  my 
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friends  again.”  This  may  be  another  way  of  helping  to  break 
down  the  isolation  which  threatens  the  unemployable  blind  in  their 
homes  to-day.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  home  teachers 
in  other  parts  have  had  the  same  experience. 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

The  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham. 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham,  in  presenting  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1940,  records  a  happy  and  successful  period  of 
close  co-operation  between  the  Institution  and  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  The  war  has  thrown  into  relief  our  two  major  problems. 
Its  effect  upon  the  employable  blind  has  been  to  establish  for  them 
a  definite  place  in  industry,  whilst,  for  the  unemployable  blind, 
their  need  for  guidance  and  help  becomes  magnified.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  able  to  report  that  full-time  employment  was  found 
during  the  year  for  85  blind  workers.  Important  contracts  for 
the  Ministry  of  Supply  have  been  executed,  and  the  indications 
are  that  contracts  will  continue  to  be  placed  with  the  Institution 
on  an  increasing  scale.  As  regards  the  unemployable  blind,  a 
minimum  income  is  assured,  the  Institution  distributing  no  less 
than  £2 3,330  in  this  service  during  the  year. 

It  was  with  very  much  regret  that  the  Committee  have  been 
compelled  to  curtail  the  social  activities  which  provided  recreation 
in  homely  circumstances  to  so  many  unemployable  blind  persons. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  given  in  this  report.  Every 
certified  adult  blind  person  is  assured  a  minimum  income  of  29/- 
per  week  in  Nottingham.  Of  the  2,171  blind  persons  on  the 
register  only  4  are  children  below  the  age  of  five.  Wages  paid 
to  blind  employees  are  calculated  on  trade  union  rates.  Augmen¬ 
tation  is  paid  weekly  to  every  blind  worker  on  sliding  scales  of 
29/-  in  Nottingham;  home  workers  similarly  benefit,  and 
augmentation  is  paid  on  flat  rate  scales  of  21/-.  On  March 
31st,  1940,  the  average  weekly  amount  paid  to  blind  workers 
in  wages  and  augmentation  was  52/-  for  men  and  35/-  for 
women.  The  sale  of  brushes  made  in  the  Committee’s  workshops 
amounted  to  ^14,813.  The  cleanliness  of  Nottingham  streets 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  efficient  service  given  bv 
“  blind-made  ”  brushes.  Last  year  the  home  workers  made 
16,000  pairs  of  hose,  and  these  were  sold  in  addition  to  the 
thousands  of  pairs  made  in  the  workshops.  On  the  staff  of  the 
Institution  is  a  blind  shorthand-typist  capable  of  a  shorthand- 
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speed  of  120/140  words  per  minute.  The  blind  worker — happiest 
when  doing  something  worth  while — is  making  his  contribution 
to  the  national  effort. 

The  Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 

the  Blind. 

“  Owing-  to  the  war,  the  preparation  and  audit  of  the  annual 
accounts  have  been  delayed  and  the  Council  decided  to  issue  this 
report  without  them.”  With  this  brief  statement  the  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  London  Society  concludes  a  masterly  review  of  the 
Council’s  work  for  the  700  blind  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women 
during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1940.  Whilst  in  appearance 
the  report  resembles  a  school  magazine,  the  heart-beat  of  effort 
and  the  human  note  are  always  evident,  factors  not  always  so 
conspicuous  in  the  flamboyant  reports  of  some  societies. 

The  story  goes  back  to  the  spring  of  last  year,  with  the  threat 
of  Hitler’s  lightning  war  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  After  much 
consideration  and  preparation,  Dorton  House,  a  large  mansion  in 
West  Buckinghamshire,  and  50  miles  from  London,  was  procured 
on  a  short-term  lease.  Here  is  now  housed  the  Society’s  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  its  technical  department.  No  item  of  the  work 
has  been  allowed  to  suffer — in  fact,  these  important  sections  are 
not  only  alive,  but  functioning  vigorously  under  almost  ideal 
conditions. 

The  work  for  the  industrial  section  of  the  Society  which  was 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  magnificent  new  building  in  Salusbury  Road, 
Brondesbury,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  declaration  of  war. 
A  hundred  journeymen  and  journeywomen  were  evacuated  to 
Exeter  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  knitting  and  basket 
making  departments  there.  The  blacking-out  of  Salusbury  Road 
and  the  provision  of  air-raid  shelters  proceeded,  and  those  workers 
who  elected  to  remain  in  London  continued  to  attend  daily.  Both 
the  basket  department  and  the  bedding  department  are  able  to 
record  work  of  national  importance.  The  shoe-making  department 
is  not  so  happy,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  public  for  its  orders, 
and  the  evacuation  by  thousands  of  the  Society’s  customers  has 
reduced  the  turnover. 

iVnother  war-time  arrangement  was  the  moving  to  Spenser 
House,  Wendover  Road,  Aylesbury,  the  office  staff,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  home  workers’  scheme  and  the  department  for  the 
finishing  and  marketing  of  socks. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Society’s  work  is  located  in  four 
different  areas,  the  superintendent  strikes  an  optimistic  note  and 
feels  confident  that  throughout  the  unknown  duration  of  the  war 
they  will  be  able  adequately  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  blind 
people  under  their  charge.  Congratulations,  and  confusion  to 
Hitler  ! 
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“  The  Lantern.” 

Here  are  some  interesting  facts  gleaned  from  The  Lantern, 
a  publication  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
former  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  lectures  in  connection  with  the  home  teacher 
training  course,  to  be  given  at  Overbrook  and  the  Pennsylvania 
School,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  1940  Convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Occupational  Therapy  Association.  The  Catholic  Digest  is 
to  be  embossed  in  Braille.  Dr.  Hayes  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  ninth  annual  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  held  in  Brooklyn,  September,  1940.  The  Howe  Build¬ 
ing  has  increased  the  capacity  of  its  library  by  25%,  and  contains 
25,000  volumes  of  Braille,  6,351  volumes  of  Moon  type  and  over 
2,000  sets  of  talking-book  records. 

Visiting  Perkins  Institution  during  the  summer  vacation  is  a 
well-established  tradition,  started  it  would  seem  by  Charles 
Dickens,  in  January,  1842,  who  didn’t  seem  to  notice  anything  or 
anybody  except  Laura  Bridgman.  The  result  of  this  visit  was 
that  Dr.  Howe  and  Charles  Dickens  became  great  friends.  Mr. 
Anagnos  had  the  honour  of  introducing  tO'  the  School,  Dorn  Pedro, 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  the  year  1876.  It  was  in  1906  that  Perkins 
welcomed  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  prince  in  India.  Needless  to>  say  he  left  a  token  of  his 
visit.  In  1931  Dr.  Allen  was  able  to  show  round  the  School  a 
brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  Prince  Takamatsu,  and  his 
wife. 

With  a  quaint  sense  of  humour  The  Lantern  records  the  toll 
of  cupid’s  dart  this  summer,  no  fewer  than  eight  marriages  in¬ 
volving  ten  of  Perkins  staff. 

One  other  interesting*  feature  of  Perkins  is  its  scholarships. 
The  money  for  these  comes  from  two  funds  named  after  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher  and  William  H.  Prescott,  the  great  historian,  who  was 
blind.  Both  these  funds  were  built  up  through  the  solicitude  of 
Dr.  Allen. 


In  Domino  Confido. 

'This  fortieth  report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid 
Society  is  regarded  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Isabel  Heywood.  She 
came  of  a  family  distinguished  in  Manchester  for  outstanding 
service  in  civic,  religious  and  philanthropic  fields.  It  was  in  1898 
that  she,  then  a  woman  well  advanced  in  years,  began  to  interest 
herself  in  conditions  prevailing  in  this  great  industrial  centre. 
Contact  with  the  blind  was  made  at  Deansgate  Workshop  of 
Henshaw’s  Institution,  when  she  undertook  to  read  the  newspaper 
to  the  workers.  This  association  aroused  a  deeper  interest,  and 
she  began  the  work  which  culminated  in  the  foundation  of  the 
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Society.  It  has  been  said  that  this  triumph  of  organization  was 
due  to  her  personality  and  unflagging  determination,  but  I  rather 
think  it  was  due  to  something  deeper.  It  is  found  in  the  motto 
of  the  Society. 

Also  by  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson  the  committee  has  lost 
one  who  was  a  zealous  colleague  and  who  with  ceaseless  devotion 
and  sympathy  watched  over  the  Society’s  finances. 

The  committee  are  now  glad  to  welcome  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Robinson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Hulme,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Gibson,  who  has  undertaken 
the  duties  of  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  year  under  review  has  been  an  eventful  and  momentous 
one.  Evacuation  from  certain  districts  was  attempted,  but  many 
persons  returned  home.  This  threw  extra  work  upon  members  of 
the  home  teaching  staff,  and  the  closing  down  of  social  centres 
and  pastime  occupations  robbed  many  blind  people  of  the  compan¬ 
ionship  they  so  much  need.  To  overcome  this  blind  women  were 
encouraged  to  form  themselves  into  small  groups  and  meet  weekly 
in  their  homes ;  the  men  were  urged  to  do  the  same,  and  this 
arrangement  has  met  with  much  success. 

Whilst  no  detailed  report  is  published  this  year  the  committee 
are  pleased  to  record  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the 
activities  of  the  Society  in  service  to  the  blind  community.  A 
new  venture  was  the  Rally  for  the  “  unemployable  ”  blind  at 
Belle  Vue  Gardens  held  on  June  27th,  1939,  about  750  blind 
persons  being  present. 

The  way  in  which  the  voluntary  income  has  been  maintained 
during  the  past  ten  years  is  one  of  the  Society’s  triumphs.  This 
year  voluntary  revenue  is  diminished  by  ^778,  causing  the  com¬ 
mittee  some  anxiety,  but  with  the  ideals  and  inspiration  of  Miss 
Isabel  Heywood  before  them  they  have  every  confidence  that  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  overcome  and  service  continued. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — Annual  Report, 

1939-40. 

Once  again  the  report  of  the  National  Institute  is  delightfully 
printed  and  tastefully  decorated.  What  a  royal  beggar  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is,  and  how  skilfully  the  work  is  done.  This  year’s  report 
presents  “  The  Seven  Ages  of  Blindness  ”  : — 

1 —  A  blind  child  at  her  desk  in  the  garden  at  one  of  the  Sunshine 
Homes  learning  to  “  see  ”  by  means  of  touch. 

2 —  Boys  at  Worcester  College  voyage  round  the  world  as  the 
master  steers  their  hands  over  the  globe. 

3 —  In  the  lovely  gardens  of  Chorleywood  College  the  girls  find 
relaxation  from  study  in  the  acquisition  of  grace  in  movement. 
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4 —  Young-  men  being-  given  instruction  in  massage  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  who  himself  is  blind. 

5 —  A  woman  shorthand-typing. 

6 —  A  middle-aged  lady  machine-transcribing  into  Braille  letter- 
press  books  in  all  languages  and  on  all  subjects,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  fellows. 

7 —  An  old  lady,  aged  93,  deaf,  as  well  as  blind,  is  shown  in  the 
tranquillity  and  comfort  of  one  of  the  Institute’s  homes. 

How  is  all  this  magnificent  work  done?  The  method  is  per¬ 
haps  found  on  the  back  page.  The  unified  collecting  agreements 
ended  March  31st,  1940,  show:  — 

£  s.  cl. 

(a)  From  areas  worked  by  the  National  Institute...  34,500  15  7 

(/;)  From  areas  worked  by  other  participating  bodies  16,513  10  o 

These  amounts  have  been  distributed  as  follows  : 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind  .  20,227  3  8 

National  Library  for  the  Blind  .  4,946  14  10 

Other  participating  bodies  .  25,840  7  1 


The  period  covered  by  this  report  comprises  five  months  of 
peace  and  seven  months  of  war.  The  Institute  has  secured  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Health  to  a  national  scheme  for 
extending  existing  facilities  for  blind  welfare  to  men,  women  and 
children  who  may  be  blinded  as  a  result  of  air  raids  or  hostile 
operations  in  this  country.  The  Minister  has  already  arranged  to 
meet  the  whole  cost  of  hospital  treatment  to  such  cases.  The 
scheme  necessitates  the  establishment  throughout  the  country  of 
residential  training  centres,  and  the  question  of  personnel  is 
receiving-  attention.  A  register  of  war  workers  for  the  blind  has 
been  opened  and  many  people  have  enrolled. 

The  details  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Institute’s  work  show 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year.  In  the 
Braille  books  and  periodicals  section  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  the  Braille  “  Pandas,”  a  series  of  cheap,  concise  books  on 
topical  subjects  and  light  fiction,  the  Braille  equivalent  of  the 
famous  “  Penguins.”  The  cost  of  these  is  6d.  per  volume. 

The  publications  in  Moon  type  produced  this  year  consist  of 
6,479.  Recent  fiction  includes  “  Sense  and  Sensibility,”  “  Good¬ 
bye,  Mr.  Chips  ”  and  “  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.”  The  new 
catalogue  of  Braille  music  shows  that  the  needs  of  blind  musicians 
for  all  types  of  music,  from  classics  to  the  latest  songs  and  dances, 
are  met. 

In  the  talking-book  library  over  300  separate  works  promise 
to  the  possessor  of  a  talking-book  machine  about  two-and-a-half 
years’  reading  matter  at  four  hours  a  day.  Typical  books  recorded 
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during 


the  year  are  “  David  Copperfield,”  “  Britain  and  the 
Dictators,”  “  The  King’s  Service  ”  and  “  Insanity  Fair.”  The 
latest  technical  development  is  a  device  to  enable  the  blind 
listener  to  place  the  needle  in  the  first  groove  of  a  record  and  to 
stop  it  at  any  given  point  without  danger  of  scratching. 

New  appliances  and  apparatus  include  jig-saw  puzzles  and 
games ;  a  style  for  writing  Braille,  fitted  with  a  non-detachable 
sheath  to  cover  the  point,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket; 
a  large,  new,  embossed  map  of  England  and  Wales  ;  a  device  to 
enable  blind  students  to  make  geometrical  and  other  designs ; 
also  a  cheap  alarm  clock  with  an  embossed  dial. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Death  of  Mr.  Crichton  Harris. — Mr.  W.  Crichton  Harris,  for 
over  fifteen  years  commercial  manager  of  the  workshops  at 
Gillespie  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  died  suddenly  early  in  October. 
He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  years  and  this  summer  gave 
notice  of  his  resignation  as  at  the  end  of  September.  His  friends 
had  hoped  that  with  quiet  and  care  his  health  might  improve,  but 
little  more  than  a  week  after  his  presentation  he  had  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  which  proved  fatal. 

During  the  fifteen  years  he  directed  the  work  at  Gillespie 
Crescent  he  became  well  known  among  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  was  for  many  years  on  the  executive  of 
the  Federation. 

He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Grahamslaw,  who  has 
had  wide  experience  with  a  firm  in  Edinburgh  engaged  on  work 
similar  to  that  carried  on  in  the  workshops. 

War  Casualties . — A  further  meeting  of  the  joint  committee 
was  held  at  Perth  on  October  18th  when  a  final  report 'was 
drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  Department.  After  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  services  throughout  the  country  capable  of  dealing 
with  war-blinded  civilians,  the  report  specifies  the  arrangements 
made  for  getting  at  once  into  contact  with  all  civilians  suffering 
from  eye  injuries,  and  a  course  of  procedure  is  outlined  whereby 
all  such  cases  will  at  once  be  reported  to  liaison  officers  appointed 
by  societies  affiliated  to  the  Federation.  On  the  subject  of  re¬ 
taining  or  absorbing  suitable  blinded  civilians  in  ordinary  industry 
the  committee  had  rather  divergent  views,  and  the  paragraph  in 
question  was  referred  to  a  small  drafting  committee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

66  Trafalgar  Road, 

Moseley,  Birmingham  13, 

5 th  October,  194c. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  have  recently  had  a  letter  from  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Jarvis,  from  which,  it  occurs  to  me,  you  might  like  an 
extract  for  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Jarvis  is  blind,  and  a 
graduate  of  Oxford  University.  He  writes  : — 

“  Of  course  you  must  know  from  a  variety  of  sources  that  1 
am  now  working  for  the  B.B.C'.  here.  But  perhaps  you  would 
be  interested  in  a  few  details.  The  whole  thing  was  arranged 
very  speedily.  They  had  my  name  from  an  unsuccessful  applica¬ 
tion  which  I  made  for  a  job  as  Spanish  translator  and  announcer 
in  April  of  last  year.  At  the  beginnig  of  August  they  wrote  and 
told  me  that,  in  the  event  of  war  or  a  ‘  national  emergency,’  it 
was  proposed  to  set  up  a  monitoring  unit  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  intercept  and  translate  broadcast  news  and  talks  from  abroad 
for  the  Government  departments.  They  invited  me  to  join  this 
at  a  salary  of  ...  a  year,  so  you  can  imagine  I  wrote  back  post 
haste.  I  then  had  to  gO'  up  to  Broadcasting  House  to  take  a 
test,  which  consisted  of  two  recorded  French  bulletins.  One  was 
our  own  and  the  other  had  been  picked  up  from  Paris.  I  took 
Braille  notes  while  the  records  were  being  played  over  and  then 
typed  the  stuff  out  in  as  much  detail  as  I  could.  Three  days 
afterwards  I  heard  that  this  test  had  been  successful  and  that  I 
must  now  go  to  town  again,  this  time  to  interview  an  appoint¬ 
ments  board.  That  meeting  was  extremely  cordial  and  after 
three  more  days  I  received  a  wire  instructing  me  to  report  for 
duty  here  within  twenty-four  hours.  I  arrived  on  Saturday, 
August  26th,  spent  the  Sunday  being  shown  round  the  place  and 
started  work  on  the  Monday  morning  at  eight.  I  carried  on  until 
the  New  Year  as  a  French  monitor.  At  first  I  was  on  a  three 
months’  contract,  which  was  changed  when  it  expired  for  one 
which  operates  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of 
January  I  was  chosen,  along  with  two  other  people,  to  set  up 
what  is  now  known  as  the  ‘  Special  Listening  Section.’  Our  work 
in  this  section  consists  of  discovering  and  reporting  on  new 
stations  and  seeing  that  the  whole  unit  is  notified  of  changes  in 
the  programme  schedules  of  existing  stations,  wherever  such 
alterations  affect  the  timing  of  news  and  talks.  I  like  this  much 
more  than  ordinary  monitoring,  as  it  enables  me  to  get  a  fine 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  broadcasting  activity  of  all  the  larger 
countries  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  as  well.  We  work  eight 
hours  a  day  and  get  two  days  off  in  every  eight.  Of  course 
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working-  hours  vary  a  great  deal,  as  a  twenty-four  hour  service  is 
maintained,  but  one  soon  gets  used  to  night  work  and  T  now  do 
quite  a  lot  of  it.” 

Kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Douglas  Kirkpatrick. 

*  -x-  *  * 

School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym, 

'November  1st,  1940. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Miller’s  review  of  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Fries  on  piano-tuning  and  its  instruction.  In  this 
article  which  appeared  in  an  American  magazine,  The  Teachers 
Forum,  Mr.  Fries  deplores  both  the  educational  system  employed 
at  the  present  time  and  the  choice  of  pupils  selected  to  pursue  a 
piano-tuning  course. 

I  admit  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  first  case 
and  aoree  with  Mr.  Fries’  assertion  that  the  instructor  should 

o 

have  practical  experience  both  in  the  teaching  of  piano-tuning  and 
in  pianoforte-tuning  as  a  trade. 

The  Bristol  School  for  the  Blind,  where  my  interests  are 
centred,  has  always  endeavoured  to  give  a  thorough  all-round 
training  in  piano-tuning,  enabling  pupils  to  attain  at  the  end  of 
their  course  the  honours  certificate  bestowed  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  An  opportunity  of  gaining  practical  experi¬ 
ence  is  given  to  pupils  who,  during  their  last  year,  visit  outside 
showrooms  and  workshops.  This  has  two  very  important  results 
— in  the  first  place  the  pupils  meet  with  a  greater  variety  of  instru¬ 
ments  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and,  secondly,  greater 
confidence  is  gained. 

It  would  be  ideal  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  pupils  could  have 
twelve  months’  practice  in  private  tuning,  accompanied  by  an 
experienced  tuner  and  shrewd  business  man,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  art  of  speaking  tactfully  to  the  various  classes  of  people  with 
whom  the  tuner  is  daily  in  contact. 

In  addition  to  pianoforte-tuning,  pupils  at  the  Bristol  School 
are  trained  in  pianoforte  playing  with  the  object  of  becoming 
teachers — for  tuning  and  playing  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand. 

Finally,  trading  in  pianos  is  encouraged.  Second-hand  pianos 
are  renovated  and  then  sold  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Several 
ex-pupils  have  achieved  privately  considerable  success  in  this  line. 

1  look  upon  private  tuning  as  a  tree,  the  tuning  being  the 
trunk  and  teaching  and  selling  the  branches — tuning  is  the  means 
of  getting  pupils,  and  both  in  their  turn  are  often  accompanied  by 
sales. 
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Great  encouragement  and  assistance  could  be  given  to  the 
piano-tuner  setting  out  in  private  business  by  the  grant  of  lump 
sums  of  money  in  addition  to  the  small  weekly  allowances 
already  paid.  By  this  means  he  would  be  able  to  purchase  cheap 
second-hand  pianos  to  sell  again.  As  nearly  all  musical  instru¬ 
ment  sales  are  done  on  the  hire-purchase  system  this  would  enable 
him  to  compete  with  his  more  wealthy  rivals.  Constant  super¬ 
vision  could  be  carried  out  by  the  financers  or  their  representatives 
to  ensure  that  the  money  was  being  wisely  used.  As  progress 
was  made  by  the  worker  a  sliding*  reduction  scale  on  the  amount 
advanced  could  come  into  operation,  until  ultimately  the  worker 
became  entirely  self-supporting. 

For  those  qualified,  but  not  apt  in  obtaining  their  own  business, 
an  organization,  supervised  by  a  capable  and  live  worker,  could 
be  set  up  by  the  institutions,  with  the  object  of  securing  work. 
Business  could  thus  be  found  for  all.  Naturally  the  remuneration 
would  not  be  so  great  for  this  type  of  worker  as  the  prosperous 
home  worker,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  more  than  adequate. 

The  piano-tuning  business  did  have  a  very  severe  setback  on 
the  advent  of  wireless,  but  like  all  things  new  the  novelty  soon 
died  down.  The  owners  of  wireless  sets  now  scrutinize  their  radio 
programmes,  and  if  nothing  attracts  them  the  wireless  is  not 
used,  consequently  people  often  have  time  on  their  hands  and 
the  piano  has  now  come  into  its  own  again. 

Tuning,  like  all  other  professions  and  trades,  has  its  seasons, 
hence  the  value  of  teaching.  Generallv  speaking  the  earnings  are 
smaller,  but  more  regular.  Where  all  three  activities  are  possible 
it  is  one  of  the  few  occupations  in  which  a  blind  man  can  ably 
compete  with  his  seeing  rivals. 

More  financial  aid  should  be  given  to  the  young  home  worker 
launching  out  into  the  world  on  his  own.  Often  failure,  through 
lack  of  capital,  is  met  with  at  the  outset.  To  build  a  connection 
is  uphill  work.  A  wage  is  paid  to  workers  in  our  workshops,  a 
very  small  portion  of  which  is  earned.  This  means  a  continual 
drain  on  the  authorities  in  the  form  of  subsidies — charity  under 
the  cloak  of  wages. 

To-day  the  majority  of  parents  consider  piano-plaving  to  be 
a  necessary  accomplishment  for  their  children. 

I  will  close  this  letter  by  a  few  general  remarks  concerning  all¬ 
round  education.  Those  responsible  should  encourage  neatness 
in  dress  and  personal  appearance  and  should  make  it  their  duty 
to  correct  all  mannerisms.  Talks  on  etiquette  should  be  given 
and  the  power  of  conversation  developed.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  social  aspect  should  not  be  neglected.  Indoor  games 
should  be  taught,  such  as  cards,  draughts,  chess,  etc.  The  ability 
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to  take  part  in  a  sighted  whist  drive  gives  social  contacts  which 
in  their  turn  bring  business. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  right  person  so  trained  and 
assisted  is  bound  to  make  a  self-supporting  citizen. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  H.  Pepler. 

*  *  *  * 

[Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Egerton-Jones, 

Russell  Road,  Rhyl,  20th  October,  1940.] 

“  What  an  awful  show  the  branches  made  of  last  year’s  sub¬ 
scriptions.  I  was  almost  dumbfounded  when  I  saw  the  list  in 
the  balance  sheet.  I  was  rather  worried  about  my  Branch  being- 
on  the  low  side,  but  we  were  miles  above  the  others.  Whatever 
happens  it  is  essential  that  the  income  of  the  College  be  kept  up, 
in  spite  of  the  multifarious  calls — there  will,  I  am  sure,  be  many 
post-war  problems  to  solve.  To  avoid  being  swallowed  up  by 
organizations  of  greater  financial  power  the  watchword  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  present  should  be  ‘  loyalty.’ 

“  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  you  are  enjoying  comparative 
safety.  It  was  a  real  God-send  that  we  removed  our  school  down 
here,  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Wavertree  School  has  suffered  rather 
badly.  All  the  pupils  are  well,  happy  and  quite  settled  down  to 
their  Welsh  environment;  indeed  I  am  suspicious  that  some  of 
them  are  developing  an  accent  !  This  will  probably  be  all  to  the 
good,  if  only  to  counteract  their  own  particular  local  accent.  The 
Rhyl  people  have  been  considerate  and  thoughtful  towards  us. 
Two  of  the  picture  houses  are  free  to  the  pupils  and  our  Girl 
Guides  are  being  adopted  by  the  Rhyl  company.  Since  our 
sojourn  down  here  we  have  had  practically  our  normal  holidays 
and  the  parents  have  been  strikingly  good  in  returning  the  pupils 
punctually.  We  are  now  well  equipped  with  day  and  night  air¬ 
raid  shelters.  Fortunately  the  building  has  rather  good  cellar 
accommodation ;  the  ceiling  has  been  well  shored  with  strong- 
pillars  and  the  place  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  not  had  occasion  for  many  visits  down 
there,  although  the  pupils  rather  look  forward  to  the  spot  of 
excitement,  and  they  answer  the  alarm  with  great  speed.  Hot 
drinks  and  biscuits  may  of  course  account  for  some  of  the  celerity  ! 
The  word  ‘  fear  ’  does  not  appear  to  be  in  their  dictionary.  School 
work  now  functions  in  an  almost  normal  routine ;  apart  from  this 
all  the  pupils  appear  well  and  happy,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
health  and  happiness  of  children  are  among  the  most  important 
things  of  existence  to-day.” 
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COME  WIND ,  COME  WEATHER. 

By  Daphne  du  Maurier 

(Published  by  W.  Heinemann,  Ltd.  Price  Sixpence). 

The  title  of  this  little  book  will  be  recognized  immediately  as 
a  quotation  from  Bunyan’s  famous  hymn  in  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
It  is  happily  chosen,  suggesting  as  it  does  the  temper  which  per¬ 
vades  the  simple  and  varied  stories  of  which  the  volume  is 
composed. 

In  her  preface  the  author  makes  the  following  statement : 
“  When  the  present  war  started,  the  first  thought  of  nearly  every 
man  and  woman  throughout  this  country  and  the  other  countries 
concerned  was,  ‘  How  is  this  war  going  to  affect  me?  ’  ”  I 
confess  that  this  was  not  my  own  impression  of  the  way  in  which 
other  people  first  reacted  to  the  declaration  of  war,  but  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  probably  as  true  as  most  generalizations.  “  In  the  following 
stories,”  writes  Miss  du  Maurier,  “  I  have  tried  to  show  how 
ordinary  men  and  women  like  you  and  me  have  faced  up  to  the 
challenge  of  war  and  change,  and  how  they  have  overcome  their 
troubles.  They  are  the  true  stories  of  living  men  and  women 
which  I  have  pieced  together  and  put  on  paper  in  the  hope  that 
other  men  and  other  women  may  take  comfort  from  them.” 

Each  tale  deals  with  one  of  the  sorrows  or  difficulties  which 
beset  us  all  at  the  present  time,  and  each  is  told  with  a  bright  and 
simple  clarity  of  style  which,  in  itself,  cheers  and  stimulates  the 
reader  to  tackle  his  own  special  problem.  The  titles  are  as 
follows:  “  The  Admiralty  Regrets,”  “  George  and  Jimmy  ”  (two 
unpromising  evacuees),  “  Over  the  Ration  Books,”  “  A  Nation’s 
Strength,”  “  A  Miner’s  Tale,”  ”  Physician,  Heal  Thyself,” 
“  Spitfire  Megan,”  “  The  Revolutionary,”  “  London,  1940?  ” 
“  Mrs.  Hill  and  the  Soldiers.”  The  book  closes  with  a  short 
epilogue. 

I  feel  sure  that  readers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  will  be 
grateful,  as  I  am,  to  Miss  Rosina  Thomas  for  introducing  me  to  a 
volume  whose  value  is  far  beyond  its  price. 


NAZI  ACTIVITIES. 

Our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  a  good  deal  of  damage 
has  been  suffered  by  blind  institutions  in  London  as  a  result  of 
the  many  weeks’  continuous  bombardment  from  the  air. 

The  workshops  at  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare 
o*f  the  Blind,  were  damaged  by  a  high  explosive  bomb,  and  a  few 
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clays  later  by  a  number  of  incendiaries.  Swiss  Cottage’s  new 
factory  at  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  was  hit  still  more 
recently,  but  fortunately  the  damage  was  slight  and  the  work 
has  not  been  interrupted. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  other  London  workshops  have 
so  far  escaped  unharmed. 

The  National  Library  had  to  be  closed  for  a  fortnight,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  an  unexploded  time-bomb,  and  later  on  a  bomb 
in  Great  Smith  Street  broke  the  windows  on  that  side  of  the 
building.  Very  soon,  however,  the  Library  was  once  again  in 
full  swing. 

It  is  cheering  to  know  that  in  all  these  accidents  no  personal 
injury  was  sustained. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Results  of  1940  Certificate  Examination. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
School  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  Collee-e  at  the  examination 

o 

held  in  May,  1940,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained  : — 

Hill,  Annie  Margaret — Hand  Knitting. 

Jones,  Brynmor. 

Mann,  Gwendolen  Mary. 

Moss,  Ronald  Geoffrey  Mickleburg — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille, 
Chair  Caning. 

Riley,  Ruth  Nancy — Theoretical  Braille,  Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED. 

The  following  magazines  were  returned  in  October.  The 
Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  present  addresses  of  these 
Members :  — 

Miss  A.  S.  Armitage,  Ladies’  National  Club,  55  Ciirzon  .Street, 
London,  W.i. 

Miss  G.  I.  Gapper,  Glastonbury. 

Miss  E.  M.  Nurse,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Merridan,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.E.T9. 

Miss  E.  Schofield,  Crewe. 

Mr.  K.  Keir,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  R.  Varndell,  109  Colomb  Road,  Gorleston-on-Sea. 
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MISSION  TO  THE  BLIND  OF  BURMA. 

Jottings  from  the  Front. 

October,  1940. 

S.  Michael’s. — As  news  is  very  scarce  we  include  below  excerpts 
from  an  article  in  the  Rangoon  Diocesan  Magazine  for  July, 
1940  : — 

January. — “  Our  son  and  heir,  Charles  Christopher,  arrived  on 
New  Year’s  Day.” 

“  We  are  having'  an  unusually  bad  smallpox  epidemic.  Our 
youngest  schoolboy  got  it,  although  vaccinated,  but  recovered. 
One  workman  who  eluded  our  vaccination  round-up  died  after  ten 
days  in  hospital. 

“  We  have  arranged  to  cut  wages  and  grants  by  gradual 
decreases.  This  jettisons  at  last  Apaygyi’s  idea  of  paying  our 
men  a  good  wage  in  the  hope  of  .setting  a  better  standard  of 
living  as  an  example  to  Burma.  We  can’t  go  on  doing  it,  and  are 
coming  down  to  the  normal  rates  paid  to  similar  labourers  in 
Rangoon.  The  men  realize  this  and  have  accepted  the  cut  with¬ 
out  any  grumbling  at  all.” 

March. — ”  Box-boards,  alas,  seem  to  come  from  very  fated 
spots:  Czechoslovakia,  Saxony,  Poland,  Finland,  Norway.  We 
have  been  able  to  get  some  from  Japan.” 

“  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who  was  blinded  at  Gallipoli,  came 
to  see  us  while  touring  India  to  inspect  work  for  the  blind.  He 
said  that  he  thought  the  school  was  being  run  on  just  the  right 
lines.” 

“  Her  Excellency  visited  the  school  the  other  day  and  has 
sent  us  a  large  supply  of  matchboxes  for  the  boys  to  play  with.” 

We  have  several  bright  little  boys  in  school  now — Saw  Dora, 
a  little  Karen,  who  has  great,  big,  sticking-out  ears,  rather  like 
Mickey  Mouse,  is  very  fond  of  singing  ;  he  knows  one  song  and 
sings  it  morning,  noon  and  night;  Nahum  delights  in  ringing 
the  school  bell,  and  I  often  see  him  sitting  under  the  hall  clock 
waiting*  for  it  to  strike.  Then  he  rings  the  bell  for  all  he’s  worth, 
and  I  hurry  away  covering  my  ears.” 

Rangoon  Diocesan  Magazine. — Mission  to  the  Blind. — ‘‘  The 
first  annual  report  we  possess  is  Father  Jackson’s  report  for  1917- 
18,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Burma.  The  Boys’  School  had 
then  1 1  pupils.  To-day  there  is  a  staff  of  11,  including  the  matron, 
and  62  pupils.” 

“  A  boy  willing  to  enter  may  come  with  one  of  his  parents  and 
we  will  pay  their  fares  if  necessary.  We  want  parents  to  see  the 
school,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  natural  curiosity 
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about  their  children’s  welfare  and  also  in  order  that  they  may  talk 
about  what  they  have  seen.” 

“  One  of  this  year’s  new  boys  had  been  visited  seven  times 
before  he  came.  The  first  time  he  was  too  small  for  the  school 
and  for  long  was  scared  to  come.  Then  an  aunt  raised  objections 
for  elusive  reasons  quite  unfathomable.  Last  year  the  boy  actually 
got  packed  up  and  on  to  the  bus,  but  his  sister  then  threw  a  faint 
at  the  thought  of  his  going,  so  of  course  he  couldn’t  come.  This 
year  all  objections  have  been  surmounted  and  he  wishes  he  had 
come  long  ago.” 

“  What  about  blind  men?  At  the  best  of  times  we  can  accept 
very  few  adults.  About  50  old  boys  of  the  school,  some  of  them 
men  of  30  and  40  years,  get  regular  employment  from  us.  Some 
of  them  we  shall  have  to  send  away  soon,  as  the  war  has  cut  oft 
nearly  all  sources  of  supply  of  cardboard,  and  box-making  provides 
over  two-thirds  of  the  work  done.” 

S.  Raphael’ s . — There  is  only  indirect  news,  and  that  tells  of  a 
strike  among  the  weaving  women.  Please  pray  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  solving  the  very  serious  situation  which  has 
arisen  there. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  our  subscribers  for  their  continued 
help  in  these  difficult  times. — D.  H.  Jackson. 


SIGHTED  HOME  TEACHER  WANTED. 

Sighted  Home  Teacher  required  for  rural  area.  Salary,  if 
certified,  ^156  per  annum,  plus  war  bonus.  Must  contribute 
to  superannuation  fund.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  qualifications, 
etc.,  and  enclosing  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  to  The 
Organizing-  Secretary,  Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare 
Society,  13a  Lower  Bridge  Street,  Chester. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  HOME  TEACHERS. 

Those  awarded  the  Diploma  prior  to  1932,  and  who  desire  a 
Refresher  Course  in  Braille,  are  invited  to  apply  to  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham  17,  for  particulars  (stamp  for 
reply). 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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WILL  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  PLEASE  HELP? 

On  the  14th  of  November  last,  the  Editors  home  in 
Coventry  was  bombed  and  rendered  uninhabitable.  The 
list  of  subscribers  to  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  together 
with  the  record  of  the  dates  when  subscriptions  fall  due  are 
at  present  beyond  reach.  Will  all  subscribers  who  pay  on 
the  1st  of  January  please  send  four  shillings,  without  being 
personally  reminded,  to  Miss  Katharine  Cramp  at  the  old 
address:  40  Shaftesbury  Road,  Coventry? 

Owing  to  the  circumstances,  the  magazine  is  now  being 
carried  on  under  considerable  difficulty,  but  it  will  continue 
to  appear  regularly  unless  the  failure  of  financial  support 
makes  it  impossible.  If  subscribers  will  rally  round  all  will 
be  well. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  its  meeting-  held  in  Bristol  on 
the  ist  of  May  last  year  the  Emergency  Committee  were  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  would  be  well  to  forego  the  ordinary  elections  of 
office  bearers  unless  there  was  a  substantial  change  for  the  better 
in  the  general  situation.  As  there  has  been  no  such  improvement 
the  Chairman  has  decided  that  no  election  should  be  held  for  the 
year  1941-2.  Mr.  Andrews  will  thus  remain  Chairman  and  Mr. 
S.  E.  Stevens  Vice-Chairman  for  a  further  year. 
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A  CANADIAN  EXCHANGE. 

( continued .) 

By  Miss  E.  McH.  Ludgate. 

To  follow  my  account  of  the  social  side  of  my  year  in  Canada 
the  Editor  has  asked  me  to  write  an  article  on  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  work.  Althoug-h  I  realize  that  one  year’s  teaching- 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  does  not  make  me  an  authority 
I  shall  try  to  record  a  few  things  I  noticed. 

In  an  extremely  scattered  population  (for  there  are  less  than 
eleven  million  people  in  Canada)  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
reaching  blind  and  otherwise  defective  children.  The  Provincial 
Governments  appoint  officials,  whose  business  it  is  to  go  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  provinces  to'  investigate  cases  of  handi¬ 
capped  boys  and  girls.  That  some  children  (only  a  very  small 
minority,  I  think)  are  not  reached  soon  enough  is  evident  from  the 
one  or  two  older  and  rather  backward  pupils  who  occasionally  are 
admitted  to  school.  But  when  a  blind  child  is  found,  distance  is 
no  object  in  securing  for  him  an  education.  One  pupil,  eight 
years  of  age,  is  brought  from  Yellow  Knife  to  Brantford.  To 
come  to  school  he  flies  700  miles  to'  Edmonton,  and  from  there 
has  a  2\  days’  journey  by  train. 

For  economic  reasons  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
do  not  have  schools  of  their  own ;  these  three  provinces  have 
about  60  pupils  whom  they  send  to  the  Ontario  School. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  have  a  large  school  for  deaf  and  blind 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Montreal  has  two  schools.  The  bigger  one  is  the  Nazareth 
School,  which  has  very  fine  buildings.  It  has  a  reputation  for  the 
teaching  of  weaving,  which  is  a  specialized  handicraft  and  home 
industry  all  over  Quebec  Province. 

Unfortunately,  the  pupils  of  this  fine  school  have  had  to  be 
scattered,  for  the  buildings  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  air-training  scheme.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  gone 
home  and  others  have  been  taken  in  by  various  Catholic  societies 
and  organizations.  Thus,  too,  even  in  Canada,  far  from  the 
actual  sound  of  war,  education  is  being  interrupted. 

The  other,  a  Protestant  school,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
visit;  neither  did  I  see  the  one  in  British  Columbia. 

Winnipeg  has  a  day  class,  run  by  the  Canadian  N.I.B.  Here 
Braille  reading  and  writing  are  taught,  mostly  to  pupils  of  about 
14  to  17  years  of  age,  but  only  for  one  year,  after  which  the 
pupils  attend  the  Ontario  school. 

The  Provincial  Government  at  Toronto  issue  to  all  schools — 
public  and  special  alike — a  Programme  of  Studies.  This  is  a 
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small  book  on  the  lines  of  our  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  and  con¬ 
tains  extracts  from  it.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  more  of  a 
schedule  and  outlines  definitely  the  work  to  be  covered  by  each 
grade.  The  book  may  be  a  relic  from  the  days  when  trained 
teachers  were  few  and  exact  guidance  was  necessary.  It  is, 
however,  an  up-to-date  guide  and  I,  personally,  found  it  most 
useful. 

The  “  programme  ”  calls  for  what  I  consider  a  very  meagre 
minimum  of  arithmetical  skill,  particularly  in  the  lower  classes. 
In  grade  2  a  pupil  must  be  able  to  count  to  100,  count  in  2’s, 
3’s  and  4’s  forwards  and  backwards  ;  but  this  is  after  all  only  the 

minimum. 

I  like  the  change  they  have  made  in  omitting  to  mention 
history  and  geography ;  these  two  subjects  are  now  one  :  social 
studies.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  man’s  environ¬ 
ment,  which  is  geography,  is  the  main  cause  of  his  actions,  which 
are  history,  and  the  two  can  never  be  separated. 

The  maps  used  in  the  Ontario  School  are  the  cardboard  type 
supplied  from  England,  and  the  jig-saw  puzzle  kind  made  of 
plywood.  Some  classes,  too,  made  good  raised  maps  of  a  paste 
of  flour  and  salt,  mixed  with  water,  based  on  strong  brown  paper. 
After  drying  they  were ‘painted  and  could,  if  desired,  be  used  as 
wall  maps. 

The  “  programme  ”  suggested  several  projects  from  which 
teachers  could  choose.  In  some  of  the  junior  classes  a  project 
occupied  quite  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  certainly  kept  every 

pupil  interested. 

In  English,  in  the  senior  classes,  right  up  to  high  school  grade, 
a  great  deal  of  practice  in  oral  composition  is  given.  A  subject  is 
chosen,  either  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupils ;  time  is  allowed  for 
preparation,  and  on  composition  day  each  pupil  speaks  on  his 
subject  for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  five  minutes,  according  to 
his  age.  Both  teacher  and  pupils  adjudicate  and  award  marks. 
This  no  doubt  is  helpful  in  developing  the  critical  sense  of  the 
class  along  constructive  lines.  Any  rivalry  which  arises  is  only 
friendly  and  is  kept  so  by  the  knowledge  that  all  have  the  right 
of  criticism  and  by  the  fact  that  children  have  a  keen  sense  of 
justice. 

It  must  be  the  large  proportion  of  oral  composition  which  is  a 
feature  of  the  English  lesson  in  Canadian  schools  that  enables 
Canadians  from  almost  any  walk  of  life  to  talk  easily,  either  to  a 
large  audience  or  into  the  microphone. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  written  composition,  I  think 
that  we  might  extend  our  oral  work  beyond  the  kindergarten  and 
junior  classes  with  benefit  both  to  our  pupils’  poise  and  speech. 
I,  personally,  wished  often  while  in  Canada  that  I  had  had  in  my 
earlier  days  a  little  more  practice  in  speech  making.  Almost 
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every  senior  pupil  in  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  could,  when 
called  upon,  stand  up  and  neatly  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a 
speaker  who  had  just  addressed  the  school. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  term  there  was  an  oratorical  contest. 
Both  boys  and  girls  took  part  and  all  the  competitors  made 
speeches  which  would  have  done  credit  to  much  older  people. 

The  musical  standard  in  the  school  is  very  high  and  every  child 
from  grade  2  upwards  has  some  musical  training.  To  cope  with 
this  the  musical  staff  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  schools  of 
the  same  size  in  England.  There  are  three  full-time  teachers  and 
three  half-time — one  of  the  latter  is  the  musical  director,  Mr.  Lord, 
from  Leeds. 

The  younger  pupils  begin  their  music  lessons  in  groups  of 
seven  or  eight.  They  sit  around  a  table  with  a  dumb  keyboard  in 
front  of  each.  Here  they  learn  the  names  of  the  notes  and  get  the 
“  feel  ”  of  the  keys.  Later  the  piano  is  used  and  duets  are 
played  on  one  piano  and  quartettes  on  two.  Often  a  kind  of 
musical  game  is  played  by  the  group,  each  child  playing  a  bar  or 
two  of  a  tune  in  turn  until  the  group  has  completed  it. 

Some  very  backward  children,  with  almost  powerless  fingers, 
were  in  the  group.  I  noticed  that  after  several  months’  training 
these  pupils  began  to  gain  more  power  in  their  hands.  Although 
the  improvement  may  not  have  been  entirely  due  to  practice  on 
the  keyboard  I’m  sure  a  good  deal  of  it  was,  and  although  none 
of  these  pupils  is  ever  likely  to  become  a  skilled  pianist,  these 
early  finger  exercises  have  aided  considerably  in  making  supple, 
fingers  that  were  apparently  useless. 

After  this  elementary  preparation  the  pupils  were  given  “  the 
seashore  tests  ”  to  find  out  the  exact  amount  of  musical  ability 
each  had.  This  testing  is  designed  to  discover  which  pupils  have 
sufficiently  good  ears  to  be  trained  as  violinists,  or  soloists,  etc. 

The  senior  pupils  have  an  orchestra  of  about  30  instruments. 
Five  senior  boys  run  a  dance  band  and  they  are  allowed  to  play 
for  dances  in  neighbouring  towns  on  Fridays. 

The  school  makes  many  entries  each  year  at  the  Stratford, 
Ontario,  Musical  Tournament — last  year  many  trophies  and  cups 
were  secured. 

In  the  high  school  there  are  two  literary  teachers,  whose  sub¬ 
jects  are  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science,  French  and 
Spanish. 

Other  subjects  taken  by  specialists  with  the  sixty-odd  high 
school  students  are  physical  training,  woodwork,  home 
economics,  weaving  and  typing ;  a  few  of  the  boys,  too,  have 
piano-tuning  lessons.  The  pupils  enter  the  high  school  after 
passing  the  day  school  examination.  One  former  pupil  is  at 
present  studying  at  McMaster  University,  in  Hamilton. 
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Like  our  own  trainees,  Canadian  blind  youth  has  to  face, 
on  leaving-  school,  the  problem  of  finding  employment.  Some  are 
absorbed  for  further  training,  and  later,  as  workers,  in  the 
factories  of  the  Canadian  N.I.B. ;  some  are  trained  as  home 
teachers.  The  Canadian  N.I.B.  sets  up  many  men  in  stands  to 
sell  tobacco  and  newspapers. 

Six  senior  boys  of  the  Ontario  School  for  Blind  last  year 
asked  for  and  were  given  a  course  in  domestic  science,  so  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  cooking  and  serving  of 
meals  at  roadside  lunch  counters,  which  are  usually  run  in  con¬ 
junction  with  petrol  stations  and  which  are  very  numerous  along 
all  the  Canadian  highways.  Once,  during  the  summer  term,  these 
senior  boys  served  tea  to  the  staff  and  did  it  very  neatly.  Boys 
with  the  initiative  to  ask  for  such  a  course  of  lessons  are  likelv 

j 

to  be  able  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 

Some  members  of  the  school  choir  have  been  from  time  to 
time  invited  to  broadcast  from  Brantford  Radio  Station.  Such 
an  opportunity  sometimes  helps  to  introduce  a  pleasing  voice  and, 
in  one  case  at  least,  has  led  to  engagements  from  the  Toronto 
Station.  The  Canadian  radio,  being  privately  owned,  has  many 
more  stations  and  more  programmes  than  we  have,  therefore 
openings  for  talent  in  radio  work  are  more  numerous  for  the 
Canadian  blind  than  for  the  English.  This  private  ownership 
has  one  drawback,  however.  There  are  no  systematic  courses 
of  broadcast  lessons  for  schools  which  are  so  helpful  to  our 
children.  In  this  we  are,  educationally,  ahead  of  Canada. 

You  may  feel  that  I  have  not  made  sufficient  comparison  be¬ 
tween  our  methods  and  Canadian  ones.  The  Canadian  system 
you  must  remember  is  based  upon  the  English,  thus  the  similarity 
of  method  is  much  more  obvious  than  are  the  differences. 

Education  develops  slowly  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  generation. 
Canada  leans  educationally  towards  England,  but  in  time  it  may 
lean  towards  the  United  States,  for  many  fine  monthly  educational 
publications  are  imported  from  across  the  border  and  are  widely 
read  by  Canadian  teachers. 


A  DEAF-BLIND  PARTY. 

By  W.  M.  Speight. 

I  suppose  some  home  teachers  like  myself  have  so  few  deaf- 
blind  people  capable  of  learning  the  manual  alphabet  that  it  is 
difficult  to  include  them  in  the  ordinary  socials  for  the  blind,  and 
they  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  justify  a  separate  social  gather¬ 
ing.  On  my  register,  for  a  long  time,  there  were  only  two  young 
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women  who  could  and  did  use  the  manual  alphabet  and  read 
Braille.  The  remainder  were  all  very  old,  had  never  been  to  school 
at  all  and  could  not  spell.  Communication  was  maintained  by 
means  of  a  private  sign  language  peculiar  to  their  own  families 
and  having  nothing  in  common  with  each  other.  By  degrees  the 
families  initiated  me  to  many  of  their  mysterious  gesticulations  and 
in  time  we  got  along  quite  nicely. 

But  E —  and  D —  were  of  a  different  order.  They  were  already 
friends  when  1  took  up  my  work  here,  visited  each  other  and  were 
also  members  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League.  But  with  no 
other  intercourse  than  that  of  their  own  families  and  my  visits  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  while  one  was  inclined  to  be  dis¬ 
gruntled  at  her  limited  life,  the  other  grew  more  and  more  shy 
and  was  drawing  into  her  shell  completely. 

Then  I  registered  a  totally  deaf  man  as  a  blind  person  and 
found  he  had  a  totally  deaf  wife.  May  I  be  forgiven  if  it  was 
wrong  to  rejoice.  The  next  step  was  obvious.  Luckily  I  have 
a  small  house  where  I  can  do  as  I  please,  so  I  had  a  little  tea 
party  to  introduce  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S —  to  E —  and  D — .  Thus  began 
our  monthly  deaf-blind  tea  party,  and  on  fine  days  we  conversed 
in  the  garden.  Before  long  1  began  to  wonder  how  I  could  stretch 
my  humble  rations  to  include  four  other  people  to  tea.  Here  the 
relatives  of  my  guests  came  to  the  rescue  and  saw  us  through 
with  butter  or  its  equivalent  and  tea. 

The  fact  of  having  two  other  people  entirely  outside  their 
respective  family  circles  to  talk  to  had  a  most  stimulating  effect 
on  my  two  young  women.  E —  could  let  off  steam  on  many 
things.  She  and  Mr.  S —  talked  war  news  and  exchanged  views 
on  the  world  at  large.  D —  and  Mrs.  S —  sustained  a  more 
domesticated  conversation — in  fact  D —  visibly  improved.  She 
talked  more  and  held  her  head  up  instead  of  letting  her  chin  drop 
to  her  chest,  a  picture  of  dejected  loneliness.  Mrs.  S —  had 
told  her  that  she  had  a  pretty  face  and  other  people  wanted  to  see 
it.  It  wasn’t  idle  flatter)-;  she  has  a  pretty  face,  but  one’s  own. 
family  is  not  usually  given  to  noticing  such  things,  much  less 
commenting  on  them.  Other  girls  can  relv  on  their  own  opinion 
of  the  mirror’s  reflection,  but  D —  has  never  been  able  to  say, 
“  Mirror,  mirror,  tell  me  truly.” 

With  the  approach  of  Christmas  we  decided  on  a  proper 
Christmas  party,  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  thus  enabling  us  to 
invite  some  other  blind  and  sighted  people  who  could  use  the 
manual  alphabet.  D — ’s  comment  on  the  proposal  was,  “  The 
more,  the  merrier.”  Truly  we  were  making  strides. 

Including  myself,  we  were  ten  people,  five  blind  and  five 
sighted.  Four  of  the  party  were  also  totally  deaf.  We  met  in 
my  sitting-room  at  7  p.m.  prompt  and  allowed  half-an-hour  for 
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introductions  and  “  thawing  out.”  This  is  a  slow  job  with  deaf- 
blind  people.  Indeed,  one  must  always  remember  in  making  out 
any  programme  for  the  deaf  blind  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for 
everything. 

By  7-30  p.m.  the  company  was  paired  off — a  blind  person  and 
a  sighted.  Each  couple  was  given  a  different  competition.  Their 
combined  efforts  at  answering  were  to  be  written  by  the  sighted 
person.  Questions  were  written  in  Braille  as  well  as  script.  Ten 
minutes  were  allowed  for  each  competition  and  then  five  minutes 
while  papers  were  collected  and  the  competitions  changed  hands, 
and  at  8-30 — supper.  Here  again  the  menu  was  written  in  Braille, 
thus  saving  one’s  neighbour  from  the  exhaustion  of  asking  the 
deaf-blind  person  what  he  would  like  and  telling  him  what  there 
was.  After  all,  guides  do  deserve  their  supper  ! 

Supper  over,  we  had  two  more  games  and  then  at  10  o’clock 
the  party  began  to  break  up.  The  success  of  any  such  party 
must  of  course  depend  a  great  deal  on  matching  wit  with  intellect. 
In  this  we  are  extremely  lucky.  My  guests  are  well  matched. 
Then  there  is  the  choice  of  place  in  which  to  hold  your  party.  A 
small  party  is  lost  in  a  large  room  and  the  deaf  blind  are  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  comfort.  A  room  in  a  house  is  warmer  and  one 
makes  good  use  of  cushions.  If  you  haven’t  a  house  of  your  own 
in  which  to  hold  a  party  perhaps  one  of  the  deaf-blind  people 
themselves  would  lend  a  sitting-room,  or  maybe  some  philan¬ 
thropic  friend  could  be  prevailed  upon.  I  know  that  the  relatives 
of  my  two  young  women  are  only  too  pleased  to  help  me  over 
any  difficulty  and  speak  very  freely  of  all  that  the  home  teaching 
service  has  done,  not  only  for  the  deaf  blind  themselves,  but  of 
the  harmonious  benefit  conferred  on  their  families.  If  you  need 
to  persuade  the  philanthropist  you  can  always  say  the  deaf  blind 
are  at  any  rate  very  quiet  people. 

Lastly,  here  is  a  list  of  the  competitions  which  we  had  and 
which  may  be  of  help  and  interest  to  other  home  teachers  : — 

1 —  A  shopping  basket  filled  with  wrapped  parcels.  Each  bears 
a  number  and  guessing  is  by  feeling.  About  10  articles. 

2 —  Who  can  make  the  longest  list  of  towns  beginning  with  B 
or  any  other  letter  you  choose. 

3 —  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  all  words  ending  in  it. 

Examples:  an  animal — rabbit;  a  ghost — spirit.  Ten 

words. 

4 —  These  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  greengrocery  store. 
Examples:  all  the  days  in  the  calendar — dates;  half  a  fish — 

Lemon. 

5 —  Untying  knots  from  two  feet  of  string.  One  string  per 
person.  More  knots  for  sighted  than  blind. 
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6 — Place  the  players  in  a  ring,  with  hands  behind  their  backs; 
then  one  by  one  give  20  small  articles  to  feel  and  to  pass  on 
to  their  neighbour.  Let  the  partners  write  down  as  many  as 
they  can  remember. 

Finally,  don’t  forget  to  give  prizes. 


VENTILATION  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

One  of  the  most  striking  paradoxes  of  the  war  is  this  :  that 
while  a  small  percentage  of  our  buildings  have  been  very 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  the  enemy,  he  has  greatly  increased  the 
difficulty  of  our  ensuring  even  normal  ventilation  for  the  majority. 
Having  solved  the  entirely  novel  black-out  problem,  we  are 
immediately  confronted  with  another.  How  can  the  demands  of 
an  intensely  photophobic  War  Office  be  reconciled  with  the  equally 
pressing  requirements  of  hygiene? 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  requirements  of  our 
pupils  remain  the  same  after  dark  as  before.  The  normal  child 
continues  to  produce  .4  cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxide  every  hour. 
Since  the  maximum  permissible  percentage  of  this  gas  is  .06%, 
that  is,  a  rise  of  .02%  over  the  standard  content  of  .04%  to  be 
found  in  pure  air,  it  can  be  calculated  that  each  child  must  be 
supplied  with  2,000  cu.  ft.  of  fresh  air  every  hour;  .02  cu.  ft.  may 
be  added  to  100  cu.  ft.  of  air,  hence  .4  cu.  ft.  may  be  added  to 
2,000  cu.  ft.  of  air.  Fortunately  air,  like  most  of  the  best  things 
in  life,  is  free. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  very  expensive  indeed  to  ignore  these 
minimum  requirements.  As  everv  teacher  knows  only  too  well, 
a  stuffy  room  is  not  disagreeable  because  of  the  presence  of  this 
gas,  which  is  colourless  and  odourless.  But  it  serves  as  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  presence  of  organic  impurities,  bacteria 
and  effete  matter  with  which  it  has  been  charged  by  the  various 
occupants  of  the  room,  who  have  used  it  in  succession.  Second¬ 
hand  books  may  be  as  good  as  new,  but  fresh  air  definitely 
deteriorates  with  use  ! 

An  interesting  point  to  be  observed  in  connection  with'  ventila¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  only  practicable  to  change  the  air  in  a  room 
three  times  in  an  hour.  Air  travelling  at  more  than  3^  ft.  per 
second  is  felt  as  a  draught.  Hence,  the  number  of  children  who 
may  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  room  has  a  definite  limit,  particu¬ 
larly  after  black-out  time.  Since  an  occupant’s  ration  may  be 
issued  to  him  three  times  in  an  hour,  he  requires  about  666.6  cu. 
ft.  of  air  space.  The  maximum  height  which  may  be  used  in 
calculating  this  space  is  12  ft.;  air  above  this  height  is  not 
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obtainable  unless  the  children  are  encouraged  to  stand  on  their 
desks  to  breathe  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  situation  therefore  calls 
for  restraint  in  filling  a  room  to  capacity  to  simplify  supervision. 

Many  schools  are  at  present  occupying  large  houses,  which 
are  usually  fitted  with  sash  windows.  If  this  type  of  window'  is 
opened  at  the  top  to  admit  air  it  almost  always  gets  shut  a  few 
minutes  later  by  the  unlucky  wight  who  has  been  sitting  nearest 
it.  This  difficulty  may  be  easily  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  plank 
equal  in  length  to  the  width  of  the  window.  The  window  is 
opened  at  the  bottom  and  the  plank  occupies  the  space.  Air  is 
then  freely  admitted  through  the  space  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  window  and  is  deflected  upwards.  It  has  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  that  there  is  seldom  enough  draught  to  displace  curtains. 

No  plan  of  ventilation  is  adequate  which  does  not  provide 
sufficient  outlet  for  impure  air.  Inlets  can  always  be  relied  on 
to  function  if  the  outlets  are  in  order.  Otherwise,  ventilation 
depends  solely  on  diffusion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if 
there  is  a  difference  of  temperature  of  350  F.  between  the  inside 
and  the  outside  of  a  cubical  room  of  3,000  cu.  ft.  capacity,  with 
brick  walls,  the  air  would  be  completely  changed  in  one  hour 
bv  diffusion  alone.  But  this  difference  of  temperature  is  rather 
unusual. 

Apart  from  its  function  of  supplying  heat  in  its  most  hygienic 
form,  by  radiation,  an  open  fire  is  a  considerable  asset  to  venti¬ 
lation.  From  5,00c  to  25,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  pass  hourly  up  the 
chimney,  carrying  with  it  approximately  80%  of  the  heat 
produced. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Men's  Walking  Club. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Pollock,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  for  this  account  of  an  interesting  experiment:  “  In  May  of 
this  year  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  unemployable  blind  men  with  a 
view  to  forming  a  walking  club.  My  suggestion  was  eagerly 
accepted  and  over  a  dozen  men  enrolled.  Throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  we  met  every  Thursday  afternoon,  took  tram  or  bus 
to  one  of  the  many  outskirts  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  a  leisurely  walk 
of  from  about  five  to  seven  miles.  Our  youngest  member  was 
43  and  our  oldest  74.  Each  man  took  his  turn  to  choose  the  walk, 
which  gave  each  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  aim  I  had  in  mind 
was  amply  achieved,  for  the  men  became  friendly  and  groups  of 
them  were  soon  on  visiting  terms.  Those  with  a  little  eyesight 
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arranged  to  take  their  totally  blind  friends  walking  throughout 
the  week.  We  had  two  seeing  men  for  guides,  one  of  whom  was 
a.  walking  book  of  knowledge.  He  entertained  us  with  local  his¬ 
tory  and  queer  stories  about  the  country  in  which  we  were  walking. 
Discussions  and  arguments  made  us  forget  the  miles  we  were 
covering.  We  forgot,  too,  about  the  possibility  of  air-raids, 
although  many  planes  flew  low  to  have  a  look  at  us,  for  we  must 
have  appeared  a  suspicious  company,  marching  along  each  armed 
with  his  white  stick. 

“  The  approach  of  winter  put  walking  out  of  fashion  and  we 
resolved  ourselves  into  a  domino  club.  But  the  spirit  of  friendli¬ 
ness  and  sociability  remains  and  all  our  members  are  looking 
forward  to  next  year’s  walking  programme.” 

Scottish  Winters  aren’t  what  they  used  to  he. — A  blind 
correspondent  has  sent  the  following  description  of  the  last 
days  of  1940  and  the  first  of  1941  in  a  Midlothian  village.  “We 
have  had  one  of  the  most  exciting  weeks  within  living  memory. 
On  December  30th  it  began  to  snow  heavily.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  so1  by  Wednesday,  when  the  snow  ceased,  there 
was  a  lovely,  even  spread  about  a  foot  deep.  Most  of  the  people 
here  were  struck  by  the  amount  of  snow  that  gathered  on  the 
trees,  and  I  noticed  myself  some  unusually  strong  branches  bent 
earthwards  to  an  alarming  extent.  By  Thursday  it  began  to  get 
rather  cold;  Friday  was  colder,  with  3 70  of  frost;  Saturday  was 
colder  still,  with  38°.  All  Sunday  we  sat  at  40°  and  it  was  very 
cold,  but  Monday  was  even  worse.  1  think  the  whole  village  was 
up  and  bustling  by  5  a.m.,  for  the  cold  was  absolutely  unbearable. 
We  scrambled  downstairs  and  put  on  a  fire.  I  dressed  in  every¬ 
thing  I  could  lay  hands  on — pullover,  overcoat,  scarf,  gloves  and 
even  my  hat.  After  getting  the  fire  well  away  the  full  horror  of 
the  situation  was  brought  home  to  us  by  the  discovery  that  there 
was  no  water  for  tea.  Imagine  a  village  with  not  a  single  running- 
tap  and  all  the  burns  frozen  solid  !  We  eventually  managed  to 
make  tea  by  filling  the  kettle  with  chipped  ice.  I  chipped  the  ice 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  and  when  I  stopped  the  chisel  was 
frozen  fast  to  the  palm  of  my  leather  g'love.  There  were  46  degrees 
of  frost.  Towards  evening  it  got  much  warmer,  and  to-day  it  is 
lovely — just  like  a  spring  day.” 

Death  of  Mr.  George  Duncan. — I  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  Duncan,  as  the  result  of  a  street  accident.  Mr. 
Duncan  had  a  long  connection  with  the  Braille  printing  department 
at  Craigmillar,  and  retired  less  than  two  years  ago.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers,  and  during  his  life  he  saw  many  developments 
in  the  blind  world.  Much  of  this  .improvement  was  due  to  the 
example  and  grit  of  men  like  Mr.  Duncan. 
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Recent  Music  Successes . — The  following  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  passed  examinations  of  the  Associated 
Board  : — 

Singing — Allan  Moig  and  Sheena  Withers. 

Pianoforte — Grade  8,  Reginald  Ayres.  Lower  Grades,  Arthur 
Little,  Windsor  Howells,  Jemima  Sharp  and  John 
Thomson. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD— III. 

By  J.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E. 

The  war  years  of  1914-18  brought  great  changes  to  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  teaching  staff  of 
the  boys’  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  music  and  several 
craft  teachers,  joined  the  forces.  Women  teachers  were  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  both 
departments.  We  reorganized  the  school  and  it  became 
co-educational ;  the  technical  training  for  pupils  over  sixteen 
remained  the  same  as  before.  There  no  longer  existed  the  rigid 
separation  of  boys  and  girls.  The  classification  was  much  better, 
as  there  were  larger  numbers  from  which  to  select  the  classes. 
The  top  classes  reached  a  higher  standard  of  work  owing  to  this 
selective  grading. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  an  excellent  staff  of  women 
teachers.  Although  they  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  they  set  themselves  to  master  the  differences 
between  their  former  work  in  schools  for  the  seeing  and  their 
war-time  job.  During  the  war  years  they  passed  successfully  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  examination,  and  owing  to  the 
resignation  of  several  masters  after  the  war  some  of  them  re¬ 
mained  on  the  staff  permanently.  All  were  young  and  enthusiastic 
and  the  school  benefited  from  their  wider  outlook. 

However,  the  boys  missed  the  help  and  comradeship  of  the 
masters.  How  delighted  they  were  to  welcome  them  when  a 
visit  was  paid  to  school  during  a  brief  “  leave.”  Eager  young¬ 
sters  crowded  into  the  music  room  to  hear  what  happened  in 
France  or  elsewhere.  I  remember  thrilling  accounts  from  Mr. 
Robinson  (the  headmaster),  Mr.  Hewitt  (Bridgend)  and  others. 
There  was  no  B.B.C.  then,  and  to  hear  first-hand  news  from  our 
very  own  friends  revealed  a  new  world  to  us  shut  away  from 
scenes  of  action.  A  contrast  to  1940  and  its  horrors. 

The  main  difficulty  lay  in  the  supervision  of  the  boys  during 
leisure  hours.  No  men  teachers  were  available  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war.  Supervisors  were  appointed,  but  they  had  no  experi- 
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cnee  with  children,  and  their  ignorance  of  educational  activities 
and  adaptation  of  games  for  the  blind  made  play  hours  unsatis¬ 
factory.  We  therefore  arranged  that  women  teachers  should 
help  until  bedtime  and  the  supervisors  undertake  the  later  duties. 
We  had  also  the  able  co-operation  of  many  of  the  senior  boys 
who  organized  active  games  and  realized  fully  their  responsibility 
towards  the  younger  ones.  In  the  later  years  of  the  war  we 
were  able  to  secure  men  teachers,  too  old  for  service,  who  taught 
in  their  own  schools  during  the  day  and  performed  residential 
duty  in  the  evening-.  This  plan  acted  well  and  relieved  the 
women.  On  looking-  back  to  these  years  our  difficulties  seem 
very  light  contrasted  with  evacuation  problems  and  the  bombing 
atrocities  of  to-day. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  months  we  felt  the  need  of 
some  organized  activities.  There  were  no  scout  or  guide  com¬ 
panies  in  school  then  and  we  wanted  occupations  to  keep  us 
busy  and  happy.  After  discussion  with  the  staff  we  started  the 
Literary  and  Debating  Society  in  1916.  We  began  with  the 
boys,  as  the  girl*  seemed  to  have  more  to  interest  them  and  the 
mixing  of  the  sexes  in  the  evening  was  still  regarded  with 
suspicion.  The  first  year  was  not  altogether  a  success.  A 
request  from  the  girls  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  society 
was  granted,  so1  the  winter  of  1917  saw  the  real  launching  of  an 
enthusiastic  organization  which  became  the  finest  recreative 
activity  the  school  has  had.  A  constitution  was  drawn  up  in 
proper  style,  which  stills  forms  the  basis  of  the  society.  A 
committee  of  staff  and  pupils  was  formed  and  an  attractive  pro¬ 
gramme  planned  for  the  session.  Outside  speakers  were  invited 
for  certain  dates,  but  the  main  idea  was  to  let  the  pupils  do  the 
work.  In  the  early  days  various  members  of  the  staff  coached 
the  pupils  for  the  sides  in  debates  and  discussions,  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  apt  to  rely  too  much  on  spoon-fed  knowledge,  leaving- 
no  chance  for  constructive  thought.  Gradually  this  help  was 
discarded,  books  were  consulted  and  the  study  of  the  subject 
undertaken  by  the  pupils  themselves.  This  organization  became 
the  main  recreation  for  many  of  the  pupils  of  14  years  and  up¬ 
wards.  Some  of  the  younger  children  later  started  their  own 
little  society,  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  parent  asso¬ 
ciation.  Elections,  mock  trials,  appointments  board,  all  helped 
to  teach  how  things  were  done.  Members  of  the  staff  were  kept 
busy  studying  these  functions  in  order  to  present  the  correct 
procedure.  As  years  passed  and  peace  was  restored  some  of  the 
masters  returned  and  other  features  were  introduced — an  annual 
eisteddfod,  with  literary,  musical  and  handicraft  sections,  so  that 
all  could  have  scope  for  their  abilities ;  a  magazine  to  take  in 
every  department  of  school-life;  whist  drives;  social,  musical  and 
literary  evenings. 
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Our  outside  speakers  often  gave  us  literary  and  dramatic 
evening’s  which  are  well  remembered.  One  student  from  Oxford 
described  a  visit  to  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau.  He 
sent  me  his  notes  beforehand,  in  case  the  matter  was  above  the 
heads  of  his  listeners.  I  assured  him  that  he  would  have  an 
appreciative  audience.  So  well  did  he  describe  the  scenes  that  at 
the  close  of  his  address  there  was  silence  instead  of  the  usual 
applause.  We  all  felt  the  appeal  of  the  play,  and  the  speaker 
warmly  appreciated  this  tribute  to  his  description.  The  Dickens 
Fellowship  entertained  us  on  several  occasions  and  did  us  the 
honour  of  dressing-up  for  their  various  parts.  One  of  the  most 
popular  features  was  The  Christmas  Log.  Carols,  ghost  stories 
(original  and  otherwise),  recitations,  readings  and  community 
singing  made  up  the  programme.  If  possible  we  arranged  for 
the  meeting  in  the  largest  classroom,  made  up  a  real  Christmas 
fire  and  put  out  the  lights.  How  we  all  loved  the  homely  gather¬ 
ing.  Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  our  evacuated  centres, 
which  contained  the  following:  “  We  kept  up  the  Christmas  Log, 
as  usual,  and  had  a  fine  time.”  It  is  pleating  to  know  that 
even  in  these  days  the  society  still  survives  and  holds  to  its  old 
traditions.  In  one  village  some  of  the  inhabitants  attend  the 
meetings  and  arc  thoroughly  interested. 

The  Birmingham  Literary  and  Debating  Society  is  also  the 
parent  of  other  societies  run  on  similar  lines  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  superintendents  of  Bridgend  and  Bristol  (once 
on  the  staff  at  Birmingham)  have  flourishing  meetings  and  have 
acknowledged  their  debt  to  the  old  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  mother.  From  all  accounts  they  have  improved 
on  the  original,  but  the  foundation  was  laid  on  the  old  constitution. 

I  have  described  this  feature  of  our  school  life  in  detail,  as 
many  of  the  former  pupils  have  testified  to  its  value  in  after-life  and 
have  joined  meetings  in  their  own  home  towns  and  villages. 
The  training  given  at  school  has  enabled  them  to  talk  and  discuss 
intelligently.  We  have  stressed  the  importance  of  joining  some 
organization  and  mixing  with  other  young  folk.  So  truly  has 
this  advice  been  followed  that  it  became  a  joke  with  visiting 
ex-pupils.  Hardly  had  greetings  been  exchanged  when  the 
visitor  hastened  to  inform  us  of  the  organization  he  (or  she)  had 
joined.  Rovers  and  rangers,  Toe  H,  Bible  classes,  choirs,  and  so 
on,  had  welcomed  the  newcomer  and  had  accepted  his  service 
and  loyalty. 

I  have  been  told  that  several  schools  have  tried  to  run  a 
society  but  were  not  successful.  By  experience  we  found  that  it 
is  essential  to  have  a  keen  member  of  the  staff  as  chairman  and 
one  or'  two  others  on  the  committee.  The  officers  are  elected 
annually,  and  the  pupil-members  outnumber  the  staff,  as  it  must 
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not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  iheir  society.  The  secretary  is  always 
a  pupil,  and  either  brailles  or  types  the  minutes  of  each  meeting. 
Records  have  been  kept  since  the  inception  of  the  society.  There 
have  been  lean  years  when  the  interest  flagged,  but  with  stimulat¬ 
ing  help  from  the  staff  and  the  keen  members  the  old  traditions 
have  revived. 

In  later  years  we  had  a  system  of  awards  called  “  leaves  of 
honour.”  The  emblem  was  an  oak  leaf  and  was  made  in  bronze, 
silver  and  gold,  respectively.  Records  were  kept  of  the  pupils’ 
attempts  during  the  session  and  awards  were  considered  by  a 
meeting  of  the  staff.  Each  name  was  brought  up  for  review. 
Bronze  leaves  were  awarded  to  new  members  who  had  worked 
well  and  old  members  who  had  “  put  on  a  spurt.”  Silver  leaves 
followed  the  bronze  if  application  and  interest  were  maintained. 
Gold  leaves  were  hard  to  obtain.  The  whole  record  of  the  pupil 
was  studied  and  the  effort  he  had  made,  according  to  his  (or  her) 
ability,  was  taken  into  account.  It  was  necessary  to  do  something 
outstanding  for  a  gold  leaf — to  lead  a  debate,  arrange  and  con¬ 
duct  a  meeting,  and  distinguish  oneself  in  the  eisteddfod  and 
school  magazine.  A  beautiful  silver  cup  was  presented  to  the 
society  by  the  parents  of  one  of  the  scholars  and  was  publicly 
awarded  to  the  pupil  who  had  done  the  most  outstanding  work 
during  the  year.  A  small  replica  was  also  given  to  the  winner. 
It  was  a. coveted  honour  to  possess  this  cup,  and  the  competition 
for  it  evoked  healthy  enthusiasm. 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

Dadar  School  for  the  Blind,  Bombay. 

Annual  Report,  1939. 

1  ought  to  tell  you  something  about  the  Dadar  School  for  the 
Blind,  whose  work  is  going  on  so  successfully  under  Indian 
leadership  and  support. 

The  year  1900  was  marked  by  a  severe  famine  and  the 
incidence  of  blindness  was  higher  than  usual.  Working  among 
those  trying  to  aid  the  sufferers  was  Miss  Anna  Millard,  an 
American  lady.  Gathering  together  some  blind  orphans  this 
lady  was  able  to  start  the  American  Mission  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  first  premises  were  on,  appropriately,  Love  Lane, 
Byculla.  As  the  numbers  outgrew  the  premises,  a  new  site  in 
Dadar  was  given  by  the  Government,  where  a  building  was 
erected  in  1920.  Since  then  it  has  sheltered  and  given  primary 
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education  and  vocational  training"  to  blind  students.  In  1937  the 
staff  and  equipment  were  increased  to  enable  students  to  proceed 
to  secondary  education.  Now,  in  April,  1939,  the  management 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
in  Western  India.  This  arrangement  is  to  be  reviewed  at  the 
end  of  three  years. 

As  a  teacher  I  am  naturally  interested  in  the  curriculum.  The 
work  is  divided  into  four  main  departments — industrial,  musical, 
literary,  physical. 

Industrial  education  comprises  wool-knitting,  sisal  hemp  work, 
coir  mat-making,  bead  chain-making,  basketry  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  repair  of  cane  furniture.  Carpentry  is  also  taught 
to  the  partially-sighted  children. 

In  the  musical  section  one  notes  that  the  school  is  affiliated  to 
a  modern  school  of  Indian  music.  Instruction  is  given  both  in 
vocal  and  instrumetal  music. 

Marathi  is  the  teaching  medium  in  literary  education,  English 
being-  a  subsidiary  subject.  Besides  the  three  R’s,  object  lessons, 
nature  study,  modelling  and  gardening  are  taught. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  one  reads  that  a  start  has  been  made 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  blind,  who  are  being  taught  to  speak 
through  the  oral  method,  to  hear  through  bone-conduction  and 
to  read  and  write  in  Braille. 

The  Educational  Inspector,  Mr.  V.  D.  Ghate,  M.A.,  B.T., 
T.D.,  records  with  much  satisfaction  the  excellent  tone  and  good 
discipline  of  the  school,  whose  work  is  organized  on  modern 
lines.  The  activities  include  a  literary  society,  a  dramatic  club, 
Girl  Guides  and  a  music  circle.  Both  the  management  and  Mr. 
Haider,  the  principal,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  useful 
work  which  they  have  been  doing. 

“  The  Teachers  Forum.”  September,  1940. 

This  issue  of  The  Teachers  Forum  brings  us  very  near  to 
present  events.  Unlike  most  of  our  British  institutions,  the  war 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  American  schools  for  the 
blind.  Of  the  many  interesting  articles  in  The  Forum,  culture 
and  character  through  language  and  literature  is  one  I  would 
gladly  discuss.  Nevertheless,  I  must  dismiss  the  temptation  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  comment  rather  on  ”  Practical  Cooking,” 
by  Dorothy  Murphy.  A  very  excellent  idea  that  of  Perkins  to 
establish  a  cooking  class  for  senior  boys  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  teachers,  house  masters  and  mothers  enjoyed  their  taste  of 
the  culinary  efforts  of  the  lads  ! 

The  project  recently  carried  out  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  article  on  this  by  George 
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L.  Howeiler,  make  interesting  reading-.  But  I  think  the  project, 
to  be  successful,  should  be  shared  by  the  whole  school  rather 
than  by  one  department. 

I  like  the  idea  of  pupil  progress  through  extra-curricular 
activity  which  forms  a  liaison  between  school  and  social  life. 
Not  all  our  pupils  have  a  literary  interest,  therefore  we  find,  in 
addition  to  the  literary  society,  a  current  event  club,  a  radio  club, 
a  dramatic  club,  a  poultry  club,  home  economics  club,  as  well  as 
a  choral  club,  etc.  The  question  of  numbers  in  the  school  is 
important,  but  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  and 
are  enthusiastic  much  good  work  can  be  done. 

It  is  a  tradition  at  Overbrook  to  honour  from  time  to  time 
its  great  teachers.  What  are  the  characteristics  in  teachers  which 
pupils  most  appreciate  and  learn  to  love?  Dr.  Allen  discusses 
this  in  a  talk  given  at  Overbrook  this  year.  Twenty-five  years 
after  her  death  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning  is  being- 
honoured.  What  was  the  secret  of  her  success  as  a  teacher? 
Was  it  not  the  personal  interest  she  took  in  her  pupils?  For, 
though  they  may  learn  to  admire  your  youth  and  beauty,  applaud 
your  skill  and  agility,  or  venerate  your  age  and  your  wisdom,  it 
is  only  your  person  they  will  learn  to  love.  And  the  personality 
of  Miss  Dunning  is  summed  up  in  one  word — service  !  Nothing 
was  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  personal  service.  For  truly 
she  had  found  man’s  greatest  gift  to  be  :  “Not  to  gain,  but  to 
give.” 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  be  able  faithfully  to  review  this 
thirty-fifth  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  from  June  24th  to  June  28th,  1940, 
in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg. 
As  I  write,  the  German  war  planes  arc  roaring  overhead  and 
raining  death  and  destruction  on  all  we  hold  dear.  But  true  to 
British,  tradition,  I  shall  endeavour  to  carry  on  and  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  our  colleagues  in  America  are  thinking  and 
doing-  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  America  and  elsewhere. 

In  peace  time  nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  sit  by  my  fireside  and  spend  my  Christmas  holiday  reading 
this  report,  which  comprises  244  pages,  and  which  ranges  over 
every  aspect  of  our  work.  It  is  a  refresher  course  in  itself,  and 
would  be  of  immense  value  to  every  teacher  of  the  blind. 

Last  year  the  convention  was  held  at  Los  Angeles,  the  “  Citv 
of  Angels,”  and  the  subject  discussed,  “  Democracy  at  Work 
this  year  it  met  in  Pittsburg,  the  city  of  steel — the  only  argument 
the  world  seems  to  understand  at  this  moment. 

The  first  session  was  on  Monday  evening,  June  24th,  with 
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an  address  by  the  president,  J.  S.  Ganey,  Esq.,  on  “  Some 
Fundamentals  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind.”  This  is  the  note 
which  prevails  throughout  the  addresses — consideration  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  we  build.  In  Britain  we  believe,  “  unless 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  their  labour  is  but  lost  that  build  it.” 
In  America  they  are  taking  stock  !  The  training  of  the  blind  is 
little  more  than  a  century  old,  and  whilst  there  is  a  just  pride 
in  the  progress  made  there  is  also  a  feeling  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  May  I  enter  a  plea  here  that  the 
opinions  of  the  blind  be  ^consulted.  Such  opinions  may  be  in¬ 
valuable,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  true  incident.  An  A.R.P. 
warden  returning  to  his  village  heard  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
somewhere  in  the  distance.  On  the  way  to  investigate  he  asked 
several  people  where  they  thought  it  had  fallen.  No  one  could 
be  certain.  But  a  blind  basket-maker  said,  “  Go  up  that  footpath 
for  about  a  quarter-of-a-mile  until  you  come  to  a  lone  tree.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  somewhere  round  there.”  The  warden  found 
that  the  explosion  of  a  smallish  bomb  had  actually  severed  the 
tree  roots  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  progressive  step  made  in  this  direction  is 
that  of  study  and  investigation  known  as  the  Joint  Findings 
Committee  undertaken  by  the  two  organizations,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  work  is  still  proceeding. 
Various  assignments  of  topics  have  been  allotted  to  different 
sections.  I  have  space  to  indicate  a  few  : — 

“  A  survey  of  the  charters,  statutes,  constitutions  and  bye¬ 
laws  of  all  agencies  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  reports  of  these  agencies  during  the  last  five 
to  ten  years — Columbia  University,  New  York.” 

“  The  construction  of  a  uniform  basic  curriculum  in  schools 
for  the  blind — California  School  for  the  Blind.” 

“  Research  designed  to  show  fields  of  private  and  public 
assistance  to  the  blind  and  to  set  standards  to  evaluate  such 
fields — The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York.” 

Caution  is  enjoined  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  of  the  Perkins 
Institute,  Watertown,  before  embarking  on  expensive  pro¬ 
grammes.  “  We  are  in  a  losing  game,”  says  the  doctor;  “  if 
we  are  not,  then  our  work  is  not  effective.”  The  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  is  117,000.  After  allowing  for 
those  receiving  old  age  pensions,  the  unemployable,  those  em¬ 
ployed,  etc.,  he  finds  the  number  left  for  training  in  special  schools 
to  be  about  5, coo. 

Turning  to  South  America  for  a  moment,  an  interesting 
address  on  “  Common  Cultural  Relationships  with  South 
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America  ”  was  given  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  doctor  does  not  think  that  the  South 
American  countries  are  under  the  influence  of  the  dictatorship 
idealogy.  Most  Latin  American  republics  are  fervently  demo¬ 
cratic,  and,  for  example,  the  Argentine  is  much  interested  in 
American  ideas,  particularly  as  regards  its  programme  for  the 
blind.  For  instance,  they  have  planned  to  spend  four  million 
pesos  during  the  next  two  years  on  building  and  service  pro¬ 
grammes  :  a  big'  modern  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  Buenos 
Aires,  a  large  clinic  for  prevention  purposes,  the  construction  of 
workshops  for  the  blind,  the  development  of  propaganda  pro¬ 
grammes  for  the  blind  in  order  to  show  their  ability  to  perform 
duties  with  as  much  accuracy  as  a  seeing  person,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  Braille  printing  house,  etc.,  are  a  few  items 
in  this  ambitious  programme.  How  could  such  a  country  turn 
to  Germany  for  inspiration  in  this  work?  The  country  respon¬ 
sible  for  the-  Christ  of  the  Andes  would  never  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine,  “  Guns  before  butter.” 

Discussing  “  Aims  of  Commercial  Training  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind,”  Superintendent  A.  L.  Brown,  of  Colorado,  gives  a  useful 
summary  which  I  recommend  to  teachers.  Before  pupils  leave 
school  each  should  be  taught  at  least  the  following  : — 

1 —  Simple  business  letter  forms. 

2 —  Wording  of  cheques. 

3 —  Wording  of  receipts. 

4 —  Warding  of  promissory  notes. 

5 —  Simple  contracts  and  leases. 

6 —  How  to  make  a  bank  deposit. 

7 —  How  to  keep  a  simple  record  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

8 —  How  monthly  payment  plans  operate. 

9 —  Charge  accounts. 

10 —  Some  knowledge  of  wills. 

1 1 —  How  to  send  a  telegram. 

12 —  How  to  answer  the  telephone  and  deliver  messages. 

Such  knowledge  will  always  be  a  personal  asset  and  will  in 
addition  be  a  vocational  one  if  the  opportunity  should  arise. 

The  growing  apathy  towards  piano-tuning  shown  by  many 
American  schools  was  brought  to  our  notice  by  an  article  in  The 
Teachers  Forum,  written  by  Mr.  Fries.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  school  is  seeking  to  put  this  matter  right.  Mr.  G.  N. 
Rice,  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  enters  a  plea  that  the 
course  in  piano-tuning  should  be  made  educational  as  well  as 
vocational  in  scope.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  correlate  phases 
of  training  which  will  prove  of  value  to  the  tuner.  In  this  plan 
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of  linking  general  education  with  vocational  training  some  of  the 
phases  of  practical  usage  of  principles  learned  in  other  courses 
are  turned  to  advantage  in  the  new  scheme. 

Mathematics — As  it  applies  to  acoustics,  sound  velocity, 
beats,  pitch  and  harmonics.  Tests  are  given  which  include 
problems  involving  these  factors. 

General  science — The  study  of  vibrations,  the  law  governing 
the  vibration  rates  of  strings,  the  qualities  of  different  woods  and 
materials  used  in  piano  construction,  etc. 

Salesmanship  and  business  technique  are  to  be  recognized  as 
definite  assets  to  the  successful  tuner. 

In  the  questionnaire  sent  to  41  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  ascertaining  to  what  extent  commercial 
training  was  given,  21  replied  that  salesmanship  was  taught. 
This  result  should  please  Mr.  Rice  and  his  friends. 

Discussing  the  problem  of  “  Employment  Possibilities — Old 
and  New,”  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  supervisor  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  exhibits  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  He  doubts  whether  employment  methods  have 
kept  pace  with  the  changes  in  equipment  and  manufacture.  The 
workshops,  or  glorified  almshouses,  as  he  calls  them,  impress 
upon  the  public  the  basic  fact  that  a  blind  individual  must  be 
given  employment  under  special  conditions,  and  that  all  are  made 
to  conform  to  a  special  mould.  The  public  is  then  educated  to 
believe  that  employment  of  blind  persons  is  an  expensive  com¬ 
munity  luxury.  This  belief  is  founded  on  two  ideas:  — 

1 —  That  the  management  committees  of  blind  agencies  need 
not  be  capable  business  people ; 

2 —  That  a  particular  commodity  must  be  made  entirely  by 
blind  labour. 

After  criticizing  the  workshops  and  the  schools  for  their  com¬ 
placency  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Clunk  suggests  that  the  workshops 
should  be  diluted  with  sighted  labour  in  order  to  produce  a 
competitive  articles  at  competitive  prices,  and  that  employment 
opportunities  should  not  be  ruined  by  the  election  of  unbusiness¬ 
like  members  of  committees. 

All  this  criticism  recalls  to  my  mind  much  which  was  said  at 
our  summer  school  held  at  Swiss  Cottage  a  few  years  ago,  when 
we  went  into  committee  on  a  similar  subject.  The  need  of  the 
present  time  is  not  to  find  new  occupations  for  the  blind  as  a 
class,  but  to  provide  individual  guidance,  while  recognizing  that 
each  blind  person  is  an  individual  with  likes  and  dislikes,  abilities 
and  disabilities.  Such  is  the  considered  opinion  of  Mr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York.  He  says,  “  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
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placing-  the  blind  in  industry  lie  in  providing  individual  training 
for  blind  persons  in  occupations  for  which  they  are  already 
partially  fitted  by  nature  and  education.” 

Some  very  interesting  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  report 
of  a  nation-wide  survey  of  Braille  reading  in  the  United  States. 
This  survey  was  undertaken  by  the  Ohio  School  about  two  years 
ago  to  assess  the  reading  of  Braille  in  terms  of  rate  and  com¬ 
prehension.  The  following  conclusions  seem  to  stand  out:  — 

1 —  Pupils  in  public  schools  read  about  two-and-one-third  times 
as  fast  as  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

2 —  Blind  pupils  seem  to  understand  more  of  what  they  read 
than  do  seeing  pupils. 

3 —  Pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  are  about  three  years  behind 
seeing  pupils  of  the  same  grade. 

4 —  Girls,  taken  together,  read  faster  and  understand  more  than 
the  boys. 

These  results  are  sufficiently  encouraging  to  stimulate  further 
study  in  methods  of  teaching  Braille,  how  to  increase  speed  and 
ease  of  Braille  reading,  how  to  stimulate  comprehension  and, 
lastly,  how  to  obtain  a  more  normal  outlook  on  life  for  the  blind. 

Now,  I  am  afraid  I  must  close  this  rambling  review.  Space 
will  not  permit  you  to  share  with  me  the  many  other  interesting 
papers  read  at  this  conference, — the  accounts  given  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  India,  Egypt  and  South  Africa.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
l  have  derived  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  report,  even  though, 
like  the  old  sundial  in  a  Gloucestersire  garden,  I  have  recorded 
only  the  bright  hours. 

RETIREMENT  OF  MISS  A.  BALCHIN. 

(School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend). 

By  N.O. 

On  September  30th  last,  the  principal,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  Hewitt,  members  of  the  staff  and  pupils  met  together  on 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Miss  A.  Balchin,  who  had  been 
senior  mistress  at  the  Bridgend  School  for  the  Blind  since  its 
commencement  in  1929.  The  event  took  the  form  of  a  social, 
which  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  and  concert  hall  of  the  school. 
There  were  games  for  the  younger  children  and  dancing  and 
other  items  for  the  older  ones. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Hewitt  made  a  presentation  of  a 
cheque  on  behalf  of  himself  and  staff,  speaking  very  nicely  of  the 
work  done  by  Miss  Balchin.  Mr.  Morgan  spoke  for  the  resident 
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staff  and  Miss  E.  Davies  for  the  supervisors.  Miss  .Balchin  made 
a  suitable  reply. 

Later  the  pupils  made  some  touching-  remarks,  showing-  their 
appreciation  of  Miss  Balchin,  while  presenting  her  with  a  lovely 
handbag.  One  of  the  girls,  Irene  Lewis,  wrote  a  poem,  which  is 
printed  below.  The  senior  girls  sang  “  We  wish  you  luck,  etc.,” 
which  they  substituted  for  the  words  of  the  well-known  song, 
“  Wish  me  luck.” 

Deep  regret  was  felt  by  many  members  of  the  staff  at  the 
parting,  for  Miss  Balchin  was  ever  ready  to  do  anything  in  her 
power  for  pupils  or  staff  who  needed  her  help.  She  is  now  going- 
to  her  new  home  in  Berkshire,  where  we  hope  she  will  be  very 
happy  and  that  she  may  receive  God’s  blessing. 

During  the  evening  all  partook  of  a  very  nice  supper  which 
was  arranged  by  the  Matron. 

SWEET  MEMORIES. 

By  Irene  Lewis. 

The  day  that  I  entered  our  well-beloved  school 
Will  always  remain  in  my  mind ; 

How  lonely  1  felt  after  leaving  my  home 
And  those  I  held  dear,  far  behind. 

Quite  early  in  school  life  I  found  many  friends — 

Their  kindness  I  ne’er  can  repay ; 

But  first  on  the  list  there  is  one  person’s  name — 

She’s  helped  me  each  step  of  the  way. 

How  anxious  and  patient  this  teacher  has  been, 

How  eager  to  see  us  progress ; 

No  matter  how  long  on  one  lesson  was  spent 
If  in  the  result  was  success. 

And  then  in  House  System  she’s  worked  with  a  will, 
Advising  each  girl  what  to  do' — 

A  frown  for  the  lost  marks,  a  smile  for  the  gained; 

Our  leader  has  been  a  true  blue. 

In  every  eisteddfod  she’s  helped  us  to  work; 

Without  her  we  cannot  get  on  ; 

And  no  one,  no  matter  how  helpful  and  kind, 

Can  take  her  dear  place  when  she’s  gone. 

So  smile  as  you  have  done  in  previous  years, 

For  on  you  we’ll  always  depend; 

Good  luck  and  good  health  are  our  wishes  sincere, 

Miss  Balchin,  our  dearest  friend. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  MISS  BALCHIN. 

By  F.E.H. 

Miss  Balchin  was  trained  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
has  given  service  in  schools  for  the  blind  at  Glasgow,  Swansea 
and  Bridgend. 

Any  pupil  who  has  ever  been  trained  by  Miss  Balchin  will 
remember  her  for  her  thorough  method  and  her  insistence  on 
things  being  done  well.  They  will  remember,  too,  her  great 
patience  and  will  be  unable  to  recall  ever  seeing  that  patience 
weaken. 

Perhaps  her  English  lessons  have  made  the  most  impression, 
for  Miss  Balchin  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
poetry,  and  she  passed  on  her  joys  to  her  classes,  who  have 
shared  her  splendid  taste  in  English  literature.  Those  pupils 
who  have  gained  successes  in  competitions,  particularly  in  the 
Welsh  eisteddfodau  in  handwork,  will  boast  that  they  were  shown 
how  to  be  clever  with  their  hands  by  Miss  Balchin. 

However,  Miss  Balchin  did  not  do  her  most  important  work 
in  the  classroom.  It  was  in  her  out-of-duty  hours  that  she  was 
“  on  duty.”  No  pupil  ever  found  Miss  Balchin  off  duty.  They 
would  always  go  to  her  whatever  their  problem  and  she  was 
always  accessible. 

Friday  night  was  her  shopping  night.  I  accidently  peeped 
into  her  notebook  on  one  occasion  and  saw  the  commissions 
different  girls  had  given  her  to  carry  out  for  them  down  town. 
It  would  have  taken  me  two  or  three  days  to  visit  all  the 
shops.  Miss  Balchin  used  to  come  back  smiling  with  heavily 
laden  bags,  to  be  met  by  eager  pupils  waiting  for  the  good 
things.  The  strange  part  about  it  was  1  have  known  a  number  of 
pupils  who  had  a  very  poor  banking  account  give  commissions  and 
I  have  never  known  their  account  to  be  overdrawn  at  the 
bank  of  Miss  Balchin. 

Miss  Balchin  has  had  considerable  trouble  with  her  eyes  and 
has  undergone  many  operations.  I  shall  never  forget  the  time 
when  she  was  the  cause  of  my  strolling  down  Oxford  Street  with 
a  big  bunch  of  roses  in  one  hand  and  a  big  box  of  chocolates  in 
the  other.  I  was  going  to  see  her  when  she  was  awaiting  an 
operation. 

It  is  a  very  personal  thing,  but  one  would  not  like  to  say 
farewell  to  Miss  Balchin  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  lesson 
she  taught  us  on  the  meaning  of  friendship.  Friendship  to  Miss 
Balchin  was  a  very  sacred  thing  and  all  its  demands  should  be 
satisfied  willingly  and  graciously.  That  was  how  she  interpreted 
it. 
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Our  good  wishes  go  with  Miss  Balchin  in  her  retirement.  We 
know  that  she  will  keep  in  touch  with  an  army  of  old  pupils  and 
will  be  surrounded  by  their  kind  thoughts.  If  Miss  Balchin  has 
what  she  deserves  her  retirement  will  indeed  be  a  very  happy  one. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  TREAT  THE  SEEING? 

By  Eva  H.  Longbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M. 

II.— CURIOSITY. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  familiar  quotations  on  the  subject  of 
this  talk  are:  “  Curiosity,  thy  name  is  woman,”  and  “  Curiosity 
killed  the  cat.”  My  comment  on  the  first  of  these  is  that  curiosity 
really  has  two  names — man  and  woman,  or,  if  a  single  name  is 
preferred,  then  let  it  be  humanity.  As  for  the  second  quotation, 
curiosity  has  probably  killed  quite  a  number  of  cats,  but  has  she 
not  saved  the  lives  of  many,  many  more? 

Curiosity  can  be  the  finest  aid  one  can  possibly  have ;  with¬ 
out  it  how  could  life  progress?  We  learn  about  the  world  in  which 
we  live  because  we  are  curious  about  it  in  the  right  way ;  so,  too, 
the  seeing  can  learn  about  the  blind  if  only  they  have  the  right 
kind  of  curiosity ;  the  trouble  is  that  so  many  of  them  acquire  the 
wrong  kind  and  are  content  to  stop  short  at  that.  Can  we  blind 
help  to  remedy  this?  My  own  answer  is  an  emphatic  “  yes.” 

Here  let  me  offer  a  word  of  criticism  concerning  certain  seeing 
people  in  charge  of  the  blind.  The  idle  curiosity  displayed  by 
many  persons  naturally  annoys  and  exasperates  them,  and  they 
cannot  always  hide  the  fact  from  their  blind  companions,  even 
though  the  latter  would  sometimes,  if  not  informed,  be  blissfully 
unaware  of  the  state  of  affairs.  “  The  curiosity  of  some  people 
used  to  annoy  me  beyond  measure,”  said  a  former  headmaster 
to  me  at  the  close  of  one  of  my  lectures;  “  anyone  would  have 
thought  that,  instead  of  taking  blind  pupils  out,  I  had  selected 
specimens  from  the  monkey  house.”  Such  things  are  annoying 
I  grant.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  main  thing  is  to 
avoid  showing  any  sign  of  vexation,  because  the  friendship  of  the 
seeing  is  badly  needed.  Therefore,  any  resentment  on  the  part 
of  teachers  or  pupils  may  cause  the  loss  of  something  very 
precious.  Any  seeing*  person  who  considers  that  a  wrong  kind  of 
curiosity  about  blindness  is  being  manifested  can  often  turn  it 
into  the  right  kind  and  yet  hurt  no  one.  The  best  plan  is  to  make 
the  idly-curious  person  forget  all  about  the  blindness  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  group  and  concentrate  on  the  human  side  of  the  matter. 
This  is  often  managed  by  humoiir.  If  anyone  in  charge  of  blind 
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persons  can,  by  a  timely  joke  or  humorous  incident,  bring  smiles 
to  sightless  faces,  the  fact  of  blindness  is  frequently  forgotten 
for  the  time  and  real  interest  aroused.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of 
jokes  or  other  forms  of  humour  to  order,  and  forced  gaiety 
misses  its  mark  because  it  makes  faces  reflect  the  boredom  they 

m 

cannot  help  showing ;  so  if  the  ready  joke  fails,  try  some  inter¬ 
esting  topic;  it  does  not  matter  what,  provided  it  makes  faces 
light  up  and  voices  ring  with  animation.  This  method  may 
convert  idle  curiosity  into  legitimate  interest. 

Some  blind  people  seem  to  resent  a  species  of  curiosity  that 
actually  has  nothing  wrong  in  it.  An  incident  may  serve  to 
clarify  my  meaning.  Miss  L.,  who  had  long  interested  herself  in 
the  blind  of  her  locality,  took  Ida,  a  young  schoolgirl,  for  a  fort¬ 
night’s  holiday  by  the  sea.  The  landlady  liked  to  drop  into  Miss 
L. ’s  private  sitting-room  for  a  chat,  and  one  day  brought  with 
her  a  friend.  Ida  was  writing  at  the  moment,  and  the  landlady’s 
friend  asked  what  she  was  doing.  “  I’m  doing  Braille,”  was 
the  brief  reply.  The  brevity  would  not  have  mattered ;  it  might 
have  indicated  a  desire  not  to  talk  too  much  until  it  had  been 
ascertained  how  far  the  matter  interested  the  questioner,  but  Ida’s 
tone  and  manner  clearly  discouraged  any  further  attempt  at  con¬ 
versation.  The  landlady  and  her  friend  quickly  departed,  and 
their  hurt  expressions  were  not  lost  upon  Miss  L. ,  who 
mildly  reproved  Ida  for  her  ungraciousness.  ”  But,”  exclaimed 
the  surprised  girl,  ■“  the  question  was  so  silly;  couldn’t  she  see 
what  1  was  doing?  ”  The  surprise  was  doubtless  genuine 
enough,  for  those  born  blind  are  often  inclined  to  expect  the 
eyes  of  the  seeing  to  reveal  too  much.  We  should  remember 
that  even  to-day  there  are  still  many  people  who  have  never  seen 
Braille,  and  who  in  the  same  set  of  circumstances  would  put  a 
similar  question ;  but  even  if  the  visitor  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  know  all  without  asking,  it  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  seeing  people  unacquainted  with  the  blind  are  seldom  at 
ease  in  their  presence  until  time  and  experience  have  done  their 
work.  It  may  seem  foolish  to  the  blind  themselves,  but  the  fact 
must  be  faced.  It  is  our  part  to  help  the  seeing  in  this  matter, 
not  to  make  fun  of  or  hold  aloof  from  them.  Many*  when  address¬ 
ing-  people  with  whom  they  are  not  acquainted,  put  questions, 
not  so  much  to  gain  information  as  to  find  a  means  of  starting  a 
conversation.  Had  Ida  given  her  reply  graciously,  better  still, 
had  she  added  some  such  remark  as  ”  I’m  writing  a  letter  to  a 
friend,”  “  copying  a  poem,”  or  anything  else  appropriate- to  the 
occasion,  she  might  have  gained,  instead  of  losing,  two  friends. 

Personally  I  have  found  Braille  a  valuable  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  right  kind  of  interest.  When  preaching,  I  always 
make  use  of  a  portion  of  scripture  in  Braille,  for  congregations 
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are  interested  in  watching-  me  as  I  read  the  lesson,  and  are 
frequently  all  the  readier  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  in  the 
sermon.  The  service  over,  many  will  come  to  me  asking-  to  be 
allowed  to  examine  my  book  more  closely  and,  when  time  permits, 
we  chat  about  the  principles  of  Braille  and  even  about  Louis 
Braille  himself.  Believe  me,  Braille  can  be  quite  a  good  friend- 
maker. 

Believing  this,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Coates,  who,  in  an  article 
written  some  time  back,  said  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
blind  should  not  read  in  the  train.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  doing  nothing  to  attract  notice — idleness,  too,  can  attract 
notice,  and  a  blind  person  sitting  with  unoccupied  hands  is  apt 
to  look  pathetic.  Phis  arouses  the  curiosity  we  resent.  After 
all,  there  is  nothing  abnormal  about  reading  in  the  train — the 
seeing-  do  it  every  day — the  abnormal  clement  is  that  we  have  to 
use  a  different  medium.  Were  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
people  to  read  Braille  in  the  train  every  day  there  would  soon  be 
nothing  abnormal  about  it. 

This  little  story  shows  how  normal  Braille  appears  after  a 
time,  even  to  the  seeing.  Some  years  ago,  while  the  conference 
for  the  blind  was  being  held  at  Exeter,  I  wished  to  read  a  little 
before  dinner  and  was  about  to  go  to  my  room  for  a  book  when 
a  child  aged  five,  the  daughter  of  a  blind  clergyman  staying  in 
the  same  house,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  letch  it  for  me.  To 
encourage  her  in  her  wish  to  be  helpful  I  consented.  At  the  time 
I  was  unaware  that  she  was  watching  me  as  I  read,  but  later, 
when  her  mother  returned  from  one  of  the  conference  meetings, 
the  little  one  remarked,  “  Oh  !  Mother,  Miss  Longbottom  has 
been  sitting  here  reading  her  Braille  book  just  like  an  ordinary 
man.” 

There  are  many  who  may  be  inclined  to  say  something  like 
this:  “  I  still  fail  to  see  why  the  seeing  are  so  curious  about  us, 
for  we  are  not  nearly  so  curious  about  them.”  If  any  readers 
do  think  in  this  way,  let  me  assure  them  that  they  themselves  are 
not,  or  have  not  always  been,  so  free  from  curiosity  as  they  may 
imagine.  We  blind  have  our  share  of  curiosity  about  the  seeing, 
but  because  we  live  in  a  world  where  sight  is  the  normal  thing 
we  learn  by  daily  contact,  whereas  the  seeing  can  only  learn  about 
us  by  questions.  We  cannot  go  through  life  without  meeting  the 
seeing,  whereas  the  seeing  often  go  through  life  without  meeting 
many  of  the  blind,  and  when  they  do  meet  them  they  are  naturally 
puzzled  about  blindness.  We  are  not  nearly  so  curious  about 
sight  as  we  ought  to  be;  if  we  were,  some  of  us  might  have  to 
revise  our  theories  about  the  psychology  of  blindness.  Let  us 
allow  the  seeing  to  question  us  about  blindness  as  freely  as  they 
will,  but  let  us  use  equal  freedom  in  questioning-  them.  Judicious 
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questioning  on  both  sides  will  help  to  bring-  about  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing-  and  so  beget  precious  friendship  between  two  worlds. 


MUSICAL  SUCCESSES  AT  COURT  GRANGE  SCHOOL. 

Court  Grange  School  has  maintained  its  usual  high  standard 
of  attainment  in  the  annual  examination  of  the  Associated  Board 
of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London.  Each  of  the  nine  entrants 
was  successful,  and  three  distinctions  and  three  credits  were 
awarded,  two  of  the  distinctions  being  gained  in  singing,  which 
was  taken  for  the  first  time  by  the  school.  The  detailed  results 
are  :  — 

E.  Whatford — Singing,  Grade  I,  Primary,  134/150,  Distinction. 

D.  Rusher — Singing,  Grade  I,  Primary,  133/150,  Distinction. 

I.  Birchall — Preliminary,  Piano,  89/99,  Pass. 

A.  Robins — Preliminary,  Piano,  86/99,  Pass. 

H.  Thorpe — Preliminary,  Piano,  88/99,  Pass. 

R.  Drum — Grade  I,  Primary,  117/150,  Pass. 

L.  Pelham — Grade  I,  Primary,  123/150,  Credit. 

T.  Allison — Grade  II,  Elementary,  132/150,  Distinction. 

E.  Whatford — Grade  IV,  Lower,  120/150,  Credit. 

R.  Eves — Grade  YII,  Advanced,  123/150,  Credit. 

Their  teacher,  Mr.  B.  Slee,  L.R.A.M.,  A.L.C.M.,  A.T.C.L., 
is  himself  blind,  and  trained  at  Norwood.  The  examiner,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Powell,  was  tutor  to  Alec  Templeton,  the  well-known  blind 
pianist. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED. 

Miss  F.  P.  Harrold,  128  Monks  Road,  Lincoln. 

Miss  M.  Mitchell,  91A  Ashley  Lane,  Moston,  Manchester. 

Miss  M.  Wilkinson,  19  Mitchelmore  Road,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

The  magazines  sent  to  these  addresses  in  November  were 
returned  to  the  printers  marked  “  gone  away.” 


VVm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  Home  Teachers’  Examination  will  be  held  by  kind  per¬ 
mission  at  the  Leeds  Technical  Training  School  for  the  Blind, 
Barrack  Road,  Leeds,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  May.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar  not  later  than  one  month 
previous  to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  dates. 

The  School  Teachers’  Examination  will  be  held  by  kind  per¬ 
mission  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan,  on  the 
20th  and  2 1  st  May.  Applications  should  reach  the  Hon.  Regis¬ 
trar  not  later  than  one  month  previous  to  the  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  dates. 


A  WOOD  NYMPH  VANISHES. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
wife  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  which  occurred  on  the  18th  February, 
at  Dorton  House,  Bucks. 

Helen  Ritchie  was  a  familiar  figure  to  many  who  have  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  work  for  the-  blind.  Although 
she  never  served  on  committees  or  spoke  at  conferences,  she 
identified  herself  so  completely  with  her  husband’s  plans  and  inter¬ 
ests  that  her  influence  was  as  potent  as  it  was  unsuspected. 
Untrammelled  by  executive  duties,  her  keen  and  fearless  mind 
surveyed  the  field  of  blind  politics  from  an  independent  angle. 
In  any  controversy  that  arose  she  stood  always  for  firmness  in 
purpose  and  moderation  in  speech. 

In  1913  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  founded 
with  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  as  its  official  organ.  Dr.  Ritchie 
was  elected  its  first  secretary  and  editor,  and  in  helping  him  to 
pioneer  the  infant  Association  through  its  difficult  early  years  his 
wife  took  no  small  share.  She  was  a  merciless  and  unerrinir 
critic  of  all  that  he  wrote  and  acted  always  as  his  amanuensis. 

In  1939,  when  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind  was  evacuated 
to  Dorton  House,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  a 
domestic  staff.  At  this  crisis  Mrs.  Ritchie  overcame  her  natural 
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shyness  and  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  post  of  Honorary  Lady 
Superintendent.  Throwing-  herself  into  the  work  with  zest  and 
complete  selflessness  she  wrestled  with  the  many  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  situation.  That  she  was  equal  to  her  task  and  could 
have  established  order  and  happiness  in  her  domain  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  before  fatal  illness  struck  her  down. 

Helen  Allan  was  born  in  1879,  in  London.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  only  fifteen,  and  responsibilities  were  early  thrust 
upon  her  in  the  care  of  her  father’s  house  and  of  a  younger 
brother  and  sister.  Many  girls  would  have  aged  and  hardened 
under  this  rigorous  apprenticeship  to  life,  but  not  Helen. 
“  Nell,”  as  she  was  known  to  her  intimate  friends,  had  good 
fairies  around  her  cradle;  hers  was  a  spirit  that  could  neither  be 
captured  nor  tamed.  She  has  been  described  as  “  a  brown  wood 
nymph,”  a  phrase  which  aptly  suggests  her  illusive  charm. 
Loving,  spontaneous,  sensitive  to  beauty,  buoyant,  humorous  and 
utterly  straight — all  this  she  was  and  more,  but  when  all  is  said, 
her  personality  was  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  qualities. 

She  was  married  in  1906,  and  this  tribute  cannot  find  a  more 
fitting  close  than  in  the  words  of  a  dedication  to  a  volume  of  his 
addresses,  written  by  the  one  person  who  knew  her  completely. 

To  Helen. 

Closest  companion  through  life’s  smile  and  frown, 

Sent  me  by  Heaven,  Love’s  undeserved  crown, 

Timid  of  body,  valorous  of  heart, 

Preferring  always  the  secluded  part ; 

Uncanny  reader  of  the  hidden  thought 

With  deeper  knowledge  than  e’er  College  taught, 

My  sternest  critic  and  my  dearest  friend, 

Unwavering,  steadfast  to  the  journey’s  end, 

From  out  the  tree  of  effort  let  me,  Sweet, 

Break  off  this  spray  and  lay  it  at  your  feet. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  PIONEER— MISS  OLIVE  BURGES. 

Many  friends  and  a  host  of  blind  people  learned  with  regret 
of  the  death  which  occurred  on  Tuesday,  4th  February,  of  Miss 
Olive  Burges,  organizing  secretary  of  the  Chester  and  District 
Blind  Society.  Miss  Burges  was  58,  and  had  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  motor  accident  in  December. 

Miss  Burges  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  E.  Burges, 
of  Hoole,  and  had  devoted  her  life  to  good  causes.  In  her  earlier 
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days  she  was  a  welcome  visitor  among-  blind  people,  and  her  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  work  led  to  her  appointment  as  organizing  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Chester  district  in  1913.  At  that  time  she  was 
secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Chester.  Miss  Burges  devoted 
herself  whole-heartedly  to  her  work  as  organizer,  and  was  known 
throughout  Cheshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

She  represented  the  Chester  Society  on  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  was  secretarv  of  the  former  North- 
Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  for  a  short  period. 
She  was  also  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  College  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Blind,  and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Northern  branch 
of  the  College.  She  was  recently  appointed  vice-chairman  of  the 
committee  of  “  Fellowship  House  ” — the  holiday  home  for  the 
deaf-blind  at  Hoylake. 

During  her  long  association  with  the  Chester  Society  Miss 
Burges  did  much  to  improve  conditions  for  blind  workers  and 
was  instrumental  in  opening  the  Society’s  shop  in  St.  Michael’s 
Row  in  1935.  For  the  past  two  years  she  had  been  industrial 
superintendent  of  the  workshops  in  Chester. 

Apart  from  her  devotion  to  the  blind,  Miss  Burges  took  an 
active  interest  in  missionary  work,  particularly  the  Zenana 
Society. 

She  had  shown  a  fine  example  to  A.R.P.  workers  in  the 
Newton  area.  She  was  senior  warden  at  Post  D6,  and  in  that 
capacity  displayed  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  which  characterized 
all  her  other  activities.  Miss  Burges  was  educated  at  the  Queen’s 
School  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  kindergarten  work  in  the 
district.  During  the  last  war  she  served  with  the  V.A.D.  in 
Hoole.  Her  sister,  Miss  I.  V.  Burges,  died  two  years  ago  and 
she  is  survived  by  two  brothers. 

*  *  *  * 

An  Appreciation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  the  blind  pianist,  of  Lightfoot  Street, 
Hoole,  writes:  — 

“  With  the  passing  of  Miss  L.  O.  Burges  the  blind  have  lost 
a  friend  and  the  Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society  an 
official  whose  never-tiring  zeal  and  endeavour  to  better  the  lot 
of  her  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  will  for  many  years 
be  cherished  and  remembered.  In  1915  she  accepted  the  post 
of  organizing  secietarv  to  the  Society,  by  which  she  undertook 
to  devote  16  hours  a  week  to  what  was  then  a  purely  voluntary 
organization.  For  something  like  eight  years  before  1915  my 
duties  as  part-time  home  teacher  brought  me  into  contact  with  all 
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the  blind  in  our  parts  of  Cheshire,  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire, 
and  so  enabled  me  to'  be  of  use  to  Miss  Burges  when  she  took  up 
duty.  At  our  first  meeting  she  informed  me  quite  coolly  that  she 
intended  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  every  blind  in¬ 
dividual  on  the  books,  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  she  had  done 
this,  her  only  transport  being  a  bicycle. 

“  This  practice  of  making  and  maintaining  contact  with  her 
blind  people  she  followed  right  to  the  end.  In  fact,  she  was 
returning  from  visiting  at  Stockton  Heath  on  the  day  her  accident 
occurred.  Office  routine  over,  she  was  out  on  the  road  every 
day  making  certain  that  her  home  teachers  were  giving  proper 
service  to  the  people  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  Miss  Burges  on  a  sub-committee  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Ministry  whose  work  resulted  in 
the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  She  always  regretted 
that  so  many  blind  people  having  been  taught  a  trade  at  great 
expense  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  their 
livelihood  for  the  lack  of  accommodation  and  supervision.  The 
Act  made  it  possible  eventually  to>  open  a  small  workshop  in 
Chester,  and  four  or  five  workers  were  started.  To-day  there 
are  some  thirty-six  men  and  women  employed  at  Lower  Bridge 
Street,  and  through  the  generosity  of  the  Crosville  Motor  Co. 
they  are  able  to  travel  to  and  from  their  homes. 

“  The  unemployable  and  aged  blind  were  always  her  foremost 
thought,  and  she  never  tired  of  striving  for  and  pleading  their 
cause.  Her  word  was  her  bond  and  I  never  knew  her  to  break 
it.  She  was  full  of  determination,  and  whatever  task  she  set  out 
to  do  she  would  accomplish  sooner  or  later.  A  familiar  figure 
at  conferences  and  meetings  connected  with  the  work  all  over 
the  country,  she  attended  with  one  object  in  mind — the  betterment 
of  the  blind  community.  When  I  look  back  over  the  past  26 
years  and  realize  the  good  work  she  did,  I  know  only  too  well 
that  the  blind  of  this  district  have  lost  more  than  a  friend  and 
one  whom  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  replace.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  honorary  secretary  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  Collem 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  adds  a  brief  tribute  to  the  value  of  Miss 
Burges’  work  : — 

“  She  was  a  most  vigorous  and  forceful  member.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  Northern  Branch,  1938-39.  It  was  through  her 
influence  and  good  service  that  the  Branch  was  able  to  hold  at 
least  two  of  its  meetings  within  the  delightful  precincts  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Chester.  The  Northern  Branch  is  certainly  the 
poorer  by  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  members.” 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD— Conclusion. 

By  J.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E. 

In  these  days  of  broadcasts  for  schools,  with  their  excellent 
treatment  of  plays  and  games,  lectures  by  experts  on  current 
events  and  dramatization  of  well-known  stories,  the  class  demon¬ 
strations  which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  our  Birmingham  pupils 
would  seem  very  tame  and  feeble.  But  these  class  functions  took 
place  before  broadcasting  reached  its  present  stage  and  were 
found  to  be  of  real  educational  value.  Each  class  prepared  a 
programme  which  showed  some  aspect  of  the  specified  work  for 
the  term.  The  demonstration  was  given  before  the  assembled 
school  in  the  music  room  or  gymnasium.  At  that  time  we  had 
eight  classes,  so  two  months  would  elapse  before  the  next  turn 
of  a  particular  class  would  be  due.  Mr.  Platt,  our  head  music 
master,  also  took  his  turn  with  organ  and  piano  recitals,  with 
singing  of  part  and  unison  songs  by  his  pupils.  Indeed,  it  was 
Mr.  Platt  who  gave  us  the  idea  of  these  school  assemblies,  as 
he  had  introduced  weekly  recitals  to  give  confidence  tO'  the  music 
pupils.  One  or  two  of  our  demonstrations  stand  out  clearly  in  my 
memory.  The  teacher  of  the  youngest  class  was  an  enthusiast  in 
voice  production  and  verse  speaking,  so  she  prepared  a  recital  of 
poems  and  short  stories.  Each  child  took  part — certainly  all  were 
not  perfect — but  the  verses  were  chosen  with  care  and  said  very 
clearly.  The  performance  was  loudly  applauded ;  the  small  per¬ 
formers  were  delighted  with  their  reception  and  the  teacher  great¬ 
ly  encouraged.  Another  day  the  top  class  gave  a  dramatization  of 
the  social  work  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  among  the  child-workers  of 
England.  It  was  well  done.  The  teacher  had  carefully  chosen 
his  matter  so  that  the  youngest  child  present  could  understand. 
The  story  of  little  Tom  from  Water  Babies  and  part  of  The  Cry 
of  the  Children,  by  E.  B.  Browning,  were  effectively  used.  Some¬ 
times  the  demonstrations  were  celebrations  of  national  heroes, 
such  as  St.  David  or  St.  George.  The  assembled  school  took 
part  in  the  songs  and  it  became  a  combined  effort. 

Our  Christmas  concerts  were  great  occasions ;  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  had  some  share  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  either  in  acting  or  singing.  The  preparations  for  the  con¬ 
cert  were  really  enjoyed,  and  we  tried  to  keep  a  spirit  of  “  peace 
and  goodwill  ”  throughout  our  practices — not  always  easy  when 
different. sections  needed  the  stage  at  the  same  time.  Long  before 
the  rehearsals  started  I  was  asked  by  eager  folk:  “  Have  you 
chosen  the  big  play  yet?  ”  When  I  had  decided  on  a  suitable 
play  the  next  query  came:  “  When  are  you  going  to  read  it  to 
us?  Have  you  chosen  the  characters?  ”  etc.  The  music  staff 
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were  responsible  for  the  singing',  the  physical  training  teacher 
for  dancing,  and  dramatic  work  was  undertaken  by  all  the  teach¬ 
ers.  I  doubt  this  sounds  a  bit  old-fashioned  to  modern  teachers, 
as  many  schools  now  produce  their  own  plays  and  do  so  excellent¬ 
ly.  We  had  one  or  two  original  plays  during  my  last  years,  but 
in  the  main  we  adapted  those  already  published.  My  favourite 
performance  was  Dickens’  Christmas  Carol,  and  this  we  revived 
three  times.  Our  Scrooges  were  all  good — a  girl  took  the  part 
one  year  and  showed  real  dramatic  talent.  We  were  congratu¬ 
lated  on  one  of  our  Bob  Cratchits  by  the  President  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Dickens  Fellowship,  who  said  the  boy  had  really  por¬ 
trayed  Bob  as  Dickens  had  pictured  him.  On  another  occasion, 
after  an  afternoon  performance  of  the  play,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  fine  educationist  (blind)  who  had  perceived  all  that  lay 
behind  the  acting.  This  letter  is  one  of  my  treasures,  and  the 
following  is  quoted  from  it  : — 

“  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  what  it  was  I  saw.  I  saw 
behind  the  play  weeks  of  intelligent  work,  of  careful  study,  not 
merely  of  Dickens’  words,  but  of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
Christmas  which  lies  behind  them.  The  leading  part  was  played 
admirably  with  fine  sympathy  and  restraint,  while  to  each  sub¬ 
ordinate  role  the  actors  gave  the  best  of  themselves.  I  saw 
many  rehearsals  marked  by  a  generous  response  to  wise  criti¬ 
cism,  ingenuity,  good  humour  and  fun;  for  no  one  knows  better 
than  I  what  sport  one  can  have  in  rehearsing  a  good  play.  I  saw 
behind  the  singing  a  splendid  realization  of  the  team  spirit. 
There  was  no  sign  of  that  detestable  choir  boy,  of  whom  it  was 
written  that :  ‘  When’er  he  sang  in  choruses  his  voice  o’ertopped 
the  rest.’ 

“  I  saw  enjoyment,  harmony,  appreciation  and  that  complete 
unity  which  can  only  be  inspired  by  a  wonderful  teacher.” 

There  are  many  helpful  things  in  this  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  staff  and  pupils,  but  the  quotation  given  testifies 
to  the  spirit  of  the  performance. 

Many  years  ago  a  witty  article  appeared  in  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  on  “  Our  Visitors.”  I  wish  I  had  the  pen  of  that  writer  to 
describe  some  of  our  numerous  visitors.  One  of  the  things  I  longed 
to  take  with  me  when  I  left  was  “  The  Visitors’  Book.”  I  used  to 
look  over  its  pages  sometimes  and  the  sight  of  the  signatures 
would  conjure  up  actual  people  and  the  interest  I  had  in  their 
visits.  So  many  countries  contributed  to  the  record  !  When  one 
realizes  the  enforced  separation  of  to-day  with  a  world  at  war 
one  feels  that  the  quiet  friendly  interchange  of  views  about  our 
educational  aims  in  schools  for  the  blind  may  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  the  friendly  contacts  cannot  be  eliminated  from  one’s 
memory,  and  the  deeper  things  of  the  spirit  can  still  be  kept  alive. 
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Japan  sent  several  visitors,  blind  and  seeing.  One  or  two  spent 
several  days  with  us,  and  we  learned  much  from  their  keen  ques¬ 
tioning.  China,  too,  was  represented  by  a  Chinese  choir,  several 
teachers  and  one  or  two  missionaries.  Germany  and  Austria  help¬ 
ed  us  with  their  interchange  of  methods.  Two  charming  women 
teachers  from  the  Jewish  School  in  Vienna  promised  us  after  a 
most  happy  time  “  to  come  back  soon  again  one  wonders 
where  they  are  to-day.  A  deputation  from  the  Turkish  Society 
in  Birmingham  were  very  anxious  to  learn  our  methods,  in  order 
to  help  the  education  of  the  blind  in  their  own  land.  Canada, 
U.S.A.,  Norway,  Holland,  South  Africa,  Australia — all  sent 
teachers  to  further  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  We 
used  to  envy  them  their  opportunity.  We,  too,  would  have  loved 
to  travel  and  exchange  ideas. 

Other  visitors  not  connected  with  work  for  the  blind  came  to 
study  educational  and  social  problems.  Once  a  deputation  from 
many  lands  representing  a  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations 
came  to  discuss  social  problems  on  employment,  unemployment  and 
prevention  of  blindness.  Students  from  training  colleges  made  us 
sharpen  our  wits  to  answer  their  numerous  questions.  One  men’s 
college  used  to  give  us  a  fine  entertainment  of  singing  at  the  end  of 
their  visit  and  asked  the  pupils  to  join  in.  They  left  us  in  high 
spirits  and  we  looked  forward  to  their  next  visit.  The  tutors  who 
accompanied  the  parties  were  very  keen  on  the  introductory  talk 
about  the  work,  to  prepare  for  the  demonstration  in  the  class¬ 
rooms.  I  know  of  several  successful  teachers  of  the  blind  who 
had  their  interest  awakened  when  on  a  visit  to*  our  schools  in  their 
student  days.  Our  open  days,  too,  were  interesting  functions. 
The  pupils  always  responded  to  an  audience  composed  of  parents 
and  acquitted  themselves  gallantly.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
distance  the  parents  came  to  be  present  on  these  occasions — 
Northampton,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Rugby,  and  other  Midland 
towns  were  well  represented. 

In  a  school  of  varying  ages  it  is  important  that  once  a  day 
there  should  be  an  assembly  where  staff  and  pupils  meet  together 
for  worship.  This  worship  should  not  be  too  formal,  but  such 
that  all  can  understand  and  join  in.  Our  morning  prayers  in 
Birmingham  were  very  precious  to  many  of  us.  The  music  room 
held  us  all  comfortably,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
conducive  to  reverent  conduct.  The  organ  was  played  by  one  of 
the  pupils.  Mr.  Platt  was  always  present  to  conduct  the  singing, 
although  he  lived  several  miles  from  the  Institution.  The  prayers 
and  responses  were  varied  and  I  collected  them  from  many 
sources.  Our  homes,  friends  and  school  all  had  a  place  in  our 
prayers.  Former  pupils,  too,  were  included,  and  I  know  they 
appreciated  this  act  of  remembrance  and  used  to  think  of  us 
gathered  together.  The  Bible  Reading  was  usually  selected  from 
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the  Bible  Reading  Fellowship  for  Schools  and  Colleges  and  dealt 
systematically  with  various  books  of  the  Bible.  Useful  notes 
were  appended  for  illustration.  After  prayers,  before  dismissal, 
we  gave  out  items  of  news,  notices  about  changes  in  time-table, 
successes  in  work,  and  often  extracts  from  letters  of  former  pupils 
were  read.  Seldom  was  this  time  used  for  fault  finding,  unless 
for  serious  misconduct  which  required  public  exposure.  Once  a 
week  our  chaplain  conducted  the  prayers  and  we  all  appreciated 
the  change.  All  our  chaplains  (during  my  years  of  work)  were 
so  friendly  and  homely,  and  we  all  felt  like  one  family.  I  look 
back  on  these  daily  gatherings  with  thankfulness,  as*  I  know  they 
were  a  source  of  help  to  many  of  us. 

In  1931  I  was  asked  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  serve  on  the 
committee  of  inquiry  relating  to  partially-blind  children.  The 
committee  met  .  to  report  on  medical,  educational  and  social  as¬ 
pects  affecting  the  children.  The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Board 
of  Education  at  Whitehall.  Here  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  note,  medical  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  H.M.  inspectors  of  school,  and  other  officials.  We 
listened  to  the  evidence  of  the  work  of  teachers  among  the 
partially-blind  in  England  and  Scotland,  ophthalmologists  and 
after-care  workers.  The  report  was  issued  in  1934  and  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  findings  of  the  committee.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  attend  this  inquiry  and  I  felt  honoured  to  contribute 
to  it. 

In  September,  1931,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(which  owed  its  inception  to  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz)  met  together 
to  survey  the  education  of  the  blind  and  to  make  a  report  on  its 
research.  I  was  elected  to  serve  on  the  committee  with  other 
three  members  to  represent  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
The  report  entitled  The  Education  of  the  Blind  is  the  result — a 
book  valued  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  special  field  of 
education. 

There’s  a  poignant  little  play,  written  by  Barrie  during  the 
last  war,  called  The  Old  Lady  shows  Her  Medals.  I  expect  some 
of  you  have  seen  it.  The  “  medals  ”  of  the  old  lady  consisted  of 
very  ordinary  little  things,  treasured  because  they  recalled  the 
visits  of  a  lonely  soldier  whom  the  old  lady  befriended  when  he 
was  in  England  on  leave  and  had  no  other  place  to  call  home. 
A  theatre  ticket,  a  champagne  label  and  such  little  mementoes  of 
happy  days.  I’ve  been  thinking  of  my  “  medals  ”  as  I  conclude 
this  series  of  homely  remembrances.  One  is  an  important 
memento — the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  (O.B.E.),  presented 
by  the  late  King  George  V  in  July,  1933,  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
for  educational  services  rendered  to  the  blind.  I  take  it  out  of  its 
purple  leather  case  to  look  at  when  I  want  to  feel  important,  as 
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there  are  very  few  occasions  when  I  am  privileged  to  wear  it. 
I’m  proud  of  it,  however,  and  the  granting*  of  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  surprises  of  my  life. 

My  other  medals  are  not  SO'  spectacular,  but  very  precious. 
Letters  received  from  friends,  visitors  to  school,  parents  and  old 
pupils  which  recall  happy  incidents  at  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  generous  gifts  (public  and  private) 
which  I  received  when  I  said  “  good-bye  ”  in  July,  1937.  And 
then  I  have  my  memories  of  special  occasions  which  come  crowd¬ 
ing  into  my  mind.  My  chairmanship  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  my  pride  when  I  was  appointed  an  examiner  to  that 
body.  The  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham  when  our  choir,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Platt,  won  the  Mary  Wakefield  Shield 
(the  blue  ribbon  of  the  musical  festival  for  schools)  in  a  contest 
in  which  over  70  choirs  took  part.  Mr.  Platt  went  to  the  plat¬ 
form  to  secure  the  shield,  and  I  proudly  accompanied  him  and 
shone  in  reflected  glory.  What  a  great  ovation  he  received. 
There  are  quiet  memories,  too,  of  happy  times,  especially  with 
my  senior  girls  and  a  valedictory  service  held  in  the  music  room 
to  which  former  pupils  crowded  from  all  over  the  Midlands  to  a 
great  reunion.  That  service  is  memorable  to  us  all,  and  the 
singing  of  familiar  hymns  was  “  uplifting  ”  (to  use  a  Scots 
phrase). 

In  John  Buchan’s  last  book,  Memory-Hold-the-Door ,  he  says 
in  the  preface  :  “As  we  age,  the  mystery  of  time  more  and 
more  dominates  the  mind.  We  live  less  in  the  present,  which  no 
longer  has  the  solidity  that  it  had  in  youth  ;  less  in  the  future,  for 
the  future  every  day  narrows  its  span.  The  abiding  things  lie  in 
the  past.” 
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ADDRESSES  WANTED. 

The  magazines  sent  to  the  following  have  been  returned 
marked  “  gone  away  ”  : — 

Miss  Anson,  St.  Martin’s  Lodge,  17  Southampton  Road,  Salisbury. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Costello,  32  Shirlock  Road,  London,  N.W.  3. 

Miss  D.  Duthie,  39  Carnarvon  Road,  Stratford,  London,  E.  15. 
Miss  Edye,  15  Rutland  Crescent,  Trowbridge. 

Readers  are  asked  to  acquaint  the  Editor  should  they  know 
the  present  addresses  of  the  above. 
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Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of 

the  Blind. 


SCHEME  FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF  WELFARE 
SERVICES  FOR  WAR-BLINDED  CIVILIANS  IN 

SCOTLAND. 

I.— GENERAL. 

1 —  This  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  representing 
the  following  national  bodies  : — 

Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind; 
Scottish  Association  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Outdoor  Blind; 
Scottish  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

2 —  The  scheme  provides  for  the  utilization,  on  behalf  of  the 
civilian  war  blind,  of  the  welfare  services  already  available 
for  the  blind  under  the  existing  arrangements  of  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  voluntary  agencies. 

3 —  It  is  hoped  that  the  number  of  civilians  blinded  in  the  war 
will  not  be  more  than  can  reasonably  be  provided  for  by 
existing  schools,  training  centres,  workshops  and  outdoor 
societies.  The  Committee  will,  however,  as  soon  as  possible 
anticipate  and  take  steps  to  secure  any  extension  of  these 
services  that  may  be  required. 

4 —  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Health 
for  Scotland  for  the  establishment  of  special  ophthalmic  units 
at  selected  hospitals  included  in  their  emergency  hospital 
scheme  and  these  arrangements  have  been  notified  to  the 
committee.  The  particulars  and  location  of  these  hospitals 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  1. 

5 —  Arrangements  for  the  payment  of  allowances  to  civilians 
suffering  from  war  injuries  have  been  made  in  the  Personal 
Injuries  (Civilians)  Scheme  (S.R.  &  O.,  1940,  No.  1307)  and 
such  arrangements  are  accordingly  outwith  the  scope  of  this 
scheme. 
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6 —  The  definition  of  blindness  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme  is 
that  contained  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  namely,  “  so 
blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight 
is  essential,”  and  the  liaison  officers  hereinafter  referred  to 
will  be  notified  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  hospitals 
concerned,  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  civilian  war 
casualties  undergoing  treatment  for  eye  injuries  who,  in  their 
opinion,  are  blind  or  are  likely  to  become  blind. 

7 —  Outdoor  societies  for  the  blind  will  appoint  from  their  staffs 
home  teachers  who  will  act  as  liaison  officers.  These  officers 
will  maintain  contact  with  all  cases  reported  to  them  and 
bring  within  their  reach  the  welfare  services  for  the  blind. 
(The  names  and  addresses  of  the  liaison  officers  appointed  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  II.) 

8 —  As  it  is  always  possible  that  civilian  war  casualties  suffering 
from  eye  injuries  may  receive  treatment  in  hospitals  included 
in  the  emergency  hospitals  other  than  those  at  which  the 
special  ophthalmic  units  are  situated,  the  Department  will 
also  make  arrangements  for  similar  notification  to  be  sent 
by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  hospital  concerned  to 
the  secretary  of  the  local  outdoor  society. 

9 —  This  scheme  provides  only  for  civilians  blinded  in  the  war, 
as  special  provision  is  made  elsewhere  for  members  of  H.M. 
Forces,  regular  police  officers  and  professional  firemen. 


II. — CHILDREN. 

In  accordance  with  existing  arrangements  provision  for  the 
reception  of  blind  children  will  be  made  in  the  following- 
residential  schools,  namely:  — 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh; 

Dundee  Sight  Saving  School,  Magdalen  Green,  Dundee; 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind,  38  Ardconnel 
Street,  Inverness; 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  School,  Tollcross,  Glasgow; 

and  in  the  following  day  schools  : — 

Laigh  Park  School,  Paisley ; 

John  Street  School,  Glasgow; 

Wolseley  Street  School,  Glasgow. 
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III.— ADULTS  CAPABLE  OF  BEING  TRAINED  AND 

EMPLOYED. 

1 —  Technical  training,  and/or  employment  is  available  at  the 
following  institutions  for  the  blind,  namely:  — 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Gillespie  Crescent,  Edinburgh ; 

Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  m  Saracen  Street, 
Possilpark,  Glasgow ; 

Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Magdalen  Green, 
Dundee ; 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  50/60  Huntly  Street,  Aberdeen  ; 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind,  38  Ardconnel 
Street,  Inverness. 

2 —  To  facilitate  the  training  and  employment  of  civilians  blinded 
in  the  war,  in  the  above  institutions,  the  committee  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  arrange  with  Government  departments  and  local 
authorities  that  they  should  admit  a  prior  claim  on  the  part 
of  these  institutions  to  a  share  of  their  contracts  on  other 
than  a  purely  competitive  basis. 

3 —  Efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  to  secure  the  re¬ 
absorption  of  as  many  blinded  civilians  as  possible  into 
ordinary  industry  and  where  practicable  in  their  previous 
occupations.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  to  seek  modification  of  the  conditions 
attaching  to  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance,  with  special 
reference  to  the  loaded  premiums  which  insurance  companies 
will  probably  demand.  Negotiations  will  be  set  on  foot  with 
employers’  associations,  trade  unions  and  others  interested 
to  further  this  object. 

IV.— THE  UNEMPLOYABLE  BLIND. 

With  the  exception  of  the  financial  assistance  usually  provided  in 
the  form  of  pensions,  domiciliary  assistance  and  grants,  all 
the  other  services  for  the  outdoor  blind  will  be  available  for 
civilians  blinded  in  the  war  to  enable  them  to  adjust  themselves 
as  soon  as  possible  to  their  new  conditions.  The  services 
include  the  following  : — 

Home  visitation  and  supervision ; 

Home  teaching  in  Braille  and  Moon  types ; 

Distribution  of  embossed  literature; 
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Supply  of  wireless  sets  and  certificates  for  free  licences ; 
Instruction  in  handicrafts  and  disposal  of  goods ; 

Travelling  facilities; 

Co-operation  with  Government  departments  and  others  re¬ 
garding  medical  treatment,  and  any  other  special 
circumstances. 

The  societies  throughout  Scotland  who  will  provide  these  ser¬ 
vices  are  : — 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind,  38  Ardconnel 
Street,  Inverness ; 

Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland,  201  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow; 

Edinburgh  and  South-East  of  Scotland  Society  for  Teaching 
the  Blind,  4  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh ; 

Stirling  and  Clackmannan  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind, 
11  Fenton  Street,  Alloa; 

Fife  Society  for  the  Blind,  1  Townsend  Place,  Kirkcaldy; 

Dundee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,  172  Nethergate, 
Dundee ; 

Forfarshire  Mission  to  the  Blind,  Municipal  Buildings,  Forfar; 

Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Association  for  Teaching  the 
Blind  at  their  Homes,  112  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen; 

Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  in  the  City  of  Perth  and 
Counties  of  Perth  and  Kinross,  29  South  Methven  Street, 
Perth ; 

Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Dumfries  and  Galloway, 
10  English  Street,  Dumfries. 

Should  the  need  arise,  the  services  of  voluntary  workers  will  be 
utilized  to  help  in  caring  for  the  unemployable  blind,  who  it 
is  anticipated  will  form  the  largest  class  of  civilians  blinded 
in  the  war.  Any  such  voluntary  workers  will  be  selected  by 
the  local  outdoor  societies. 

Scottish  National  Federation 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 

(Sgd.)  J.  Duncan  MacDiarmid, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


173A  Union  Street, 

Aberdeen,  1st  March,  1941. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Branch  Elections. — At  the  meeting-  of  the  Scottish  Branch  held 
last  April  it  was  decided  that  the  usual  branch  elections  should  be 
held  in  the  spring  of  1941.  A  circular  was  therefore  issued  to 
members  about  the  middle  of  March  asking  for  nominations.  1 
understand  that  quite  a  number  of  nominations  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  so  there  will  be  no  safe  seats  for  sitting  members,  and  a 
keen  contest  for  new  aspirants.  A  branch  meeting  will  probably 
follow  in  April. 

Blitz. — On  behalf  of  other  members  of  the  branch,  I  extend  our 
sympathy  to  the  two  Scottish  home  teachers  whose  houses  were 
damaged  in  the  recent  attack  on  Clydeside,  but  we  are  glad  that 
their  families  suffered  no  personal  injury. 

Spitfires. — Last  term  the  children  and  others  connected  with 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  raised  £10  for  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  News  Shilling  Fund,  which  was  part  of  the  effort  to 
defray  the  cost  of  12  new  Spitfires  for  the  Edinburgh  squadron. 
The  money  was  collected  in  small  coins,  mainly  pennies,  dropped 
day  by  day  into  the  box,  and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  when  the 
final  account  showed  the  sum  of  £10.  Now  the  box  is  going 
round  again,  but  this  time  for  the  Red  Cross.  Judging  by  weight 
a  goodly  sum  should  be  forthcoming. 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind — Second 

Annual  Report,  1939-1940. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  Association  records  the  death 
of  its  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  L.  P.  Wharton  Hewison.  His  was  the 
guiding  hand  that  brought  the  Association  through  the  stormy 
difficulties  of  its  early  days,  and  his  the  wise  judgment  which 
based  it  upon  a  sure  foundation.  The  Executive  Committee 
unanimously  appointed  Captain  J.  A.  Cochrane-Barnett  as  his 
successor. 

During  the  year  under  Review  the  Association  suffered  other 
grievous  losses  in  the  death  of  Miss  Urmson  (for  many  years  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  former  Midland  Counties  Association) ; 
Major  Harvey  Plant,  a  foundation  member  of  the  Association  ; 
and  Alderman  G.  Green,  of  Peterborough,  who  was  one  of  its 
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representatives  upon  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

In  reviewing  the  year’s  work  one  is  happy  to  note  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  evacuation  authorities  responsible  for 
blind  welfare  were  informed  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  under 
which  a  number  of  blind  people,  unsuitable  for  evacuation,  were 
living".  The  appropriate  action  was  taken  to  correct  this,  and 
also  to  ensure  that  every  person  evacuated  was  properly  cared 
for  under  the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

The  Central  Register  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  completion, 
although  certain  of  the  South  Eastern  areas  have  had  their  work 
hampered  by  the  war.  To  keep  the  information  up-to-date  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  monthly  returns  be  regular. 

Some  general  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  deaf- 
blind  survey,  undertaken  by  Miss  Allison,  in  the  areas  covered  by 
the  Southern  Regional  Association  : — 

1 —  The  great  isolation  suffered  by  these  additionally  afflicted 
people. 

2 —  The  need  for  volunteers  to  visit  these  people  regularly,  to 
befriend  them  and  to  take  a  real  personal  interest  in  them. 

3 —  The  importance  of  having  the  manual  alphabet  displayed 
prominently  in  the  room  where  a  deaf-blind  person  will 
receive  callers. 

A  regional  scheme  for  the  training  of  home  teachers  is  now 
held  in  Birmingham,  under  the  management  of  the  Birmingham 
Institution.  It  consists  of  one  month’s  tuition  in  technical  know¬ 
ledge  and  three  months’  practical  experience  among  the  blind. 
Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of 
age.  The  fees  for  the  course  are  16  guineas,  exclusive  of  board 
and  lodging.  Scholarships  or  grants  are  available.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the 
Blind,  who,  in  addition,  maintain  a  register  of  home  teachers 
desiring  posts.  Local  authorities  and  voluntary  associations 
please  note  ! 

For  all  those  welfare  workers  among  the  blind  who  drive  cars 
the  Association  has  formed  an  A. A.  Group.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  benefits:  — 

1 —  No  entrance  fee. 

2 —  Subscription  for  cars  over  10  h.p.,  25s.  od. ; 

Subscription  for  cars  under  10  h.p.,  15s.  od. 

3 —  Existing  members  of  the  A. A.  can  be  allowed  a  rebate  on 
that  part  of  their  full  subscription  which  has  yet  to  run 
from  the  time  of  their  joining  the  group. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  arranged  for  St.  Dunstan’s  to  be 
responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  war-blinded  civilians  as  well 
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as  service  men.  The  patients  at  St.  Dunstan’s  will  be  given 
some  measure  of  rehabilitation  training  before  being  sent  back  to 
their  homes,  where,  if  civilians,  they  become  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  authority.  The  blind  thus  added  to  the  local  register 
will  need  the  care  and  consideration  of  the  voluntary  associations, 
who  should  take  steps  to  be  informed  of  newly-blinded  cases  in 
the  local  hospitals,  and  should  also  avail  themselves  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  of  War-workers  for  the  Blind  established  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Representations  have  also  been  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  glasses 
and  lenses  to  the  general  public,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
serious  results  of  using  spectacles  without  a  prescription  from  a 
properly  qualified  person. 

The  response  to  the  appeal  which  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol  for  wireless  maintenance  among  the  blind  was  less  gener¬ 
ous  than  usual.  The  war  had  something-  to  do  with  this.  The 
amount  of  £270  10s.  allocated  to  the  Southern  Regional  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  registered 
blind  persons  in  the  region. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

— icqth  Annual  Report,  1940. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  was  held  in  the  Insti¬ 
tution  on  November  4th,  1940.  The  annual  reports  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  and  the  director  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowed,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the 
trustees,  states  that  during  the  year  under  review  no  new  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  work  of  the  school  had  taken  place ;  nevertheless, 
the  year  had  been  satisfactory.  Not  all  the  pupils  who  graduated 
last  June  have  found  suitable  occupation.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  need  for  the  adult  blind  to-day  is  a 
chance  to  work  in  some  profitable  trade.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Blind  Artisans,  a  society  which  advertises  the  ability  of 
its  members  to  do  things  well. 

Although  money  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  very  few  of  us 
can  get  on  without  it.  At  least,  many  of  our  schools  find  this 
out  when  its  beneficent  source  dries  up.  The  President  draws 
attention  to  this  fact  when  he  states  that  fewer  wills  are  being 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  Institution.  When  the  education  of  the 
blind  was  in  its  infancy  the  marvellous  work  of  Dr.  Howe  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  fired  people’s  imagination  and  money  flowed  in. 
The  sight  of  a  blind  boy  or  girl  doing  something  useful  to-day 
does  not  evoke  the  same  emotion.  Or  does  it?  Among  those 
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who  know,  it  does  not.  But  is  the  general  public  as  wide  awake 
as  the  wealthy  benefactors  who  remember  us  in  their  wills?  In 
Britain  to-day  the  local  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  blind 
in  their  areas.  City  councillors  and  aldermen  are  the  trustees  of 
the  city  purse.  An  enlightened  public  would  see  that  our  city 
fathers  interpret  the  Blind  Persons  Act  as  generously  as  circum¬ 
stances  allow.  The  incidence  of  failing  legacies  must  be  met  by 
a  wider  publicity  and  a  more  responsible  outlook  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities. 

In  one  of  my  reviews  I  mentioned  the  change  over  from  the 
six-three-three  to  the  six-four-four  plan  at  Perkins.  This  plan 
was  evolved  to  meet  a  decrease  in  enrolment,  pupils  being  retained 
two  years  longer  than  in  the  past.  This  change  is  in  line  with 
the  trend  in  public  school  education  in  the  States,  and  lends  itself 
peculiarly  to  blind  education.  Under  this  new  plan  pupils  have 
more  free  time  and  are  assured  of  a  wider  choice  on  the  basis  of 
individual  aptitudes.  More  time  can  be  given  for  concentration 
on  individual  needs,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  post¬ 
graduate  study  will  be  eliminated.  Such  is  the  considered  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gabriel  Farrell  in  his  report. 

Another  innovation  in  the  routine  of  Perkins  is  the  retention 
in  the  school  of  a  number  of  mentally  border-line  children  who, 
in  former  years,  would  have  been  released.  The  children  are 
housed  in  a  separate  cottage  and  are  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  with  wide  experience  in  kindergarten  methods.  The 
classroom  practice  has  been  modified  and  the  children  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  common  things.  For  instance,  in  the 
afternoon  the  teacher  plans  a  course  for  out-of-doors  exploration, 
weather  permitting.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  teach  a  normal 
child  what  a  tree  is  like.  But  a  blind  child  must  actually  be 
brought  to  the  tree  to  feel  its  bark,  and  through  his  arm’s  reach 
to  get  a  conception  of  its  girth,  and  have  explained  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  the  height,  type  of  leaves,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  species.  It  is  sound  pedagogy  to  bring  within  the 
scope  of  these  restricted  children  common  things,  so  that  when 
they  encounter  them  in  later  life  they  will  not  be  uninformed. 

Similarly,  younger  deaf-blind  children  have  been  grouped  in 
one  cottage,  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  skilful  teacher. 
What  perhaps  may  be  lost  by  segregation  is  recovered  later, 
since  the  older  deaf-blind  children  continue  to  live  in  cottages 
with  boys  and  girls  of  their  own  age. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  school  curriculum  and 
the  placement  of  our  pupils  is  not  always  envisaged.  At  Perkins 
they  are  alive  to  this  relationship.  Placement  must  be  preceded 
by  adequate  and  intelligent  guidance.  Under  Mr.  Paul  N.  Neal 
the  special  abilities  of  the  pupils  are  watched  and  exploratory 
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courses  are  given.  A  start  is  made  in  the  junior  school.  Here 
we  find  even  the  class  subjects  brought  into  line  with  the  child¬ 
ren’s  needs.  History  and  geography,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
economics,  are  grouped  under  one  heading — social  science.  The 
advantage  of  such  grouping  is  obvious  and  would  take  the  sting 
out  of  the  question  which  our  pupils  sometimes  ask:  “  Is  there 
nothing  else  but  basket-making  I  can  do?  ” 

Here  is  a  form  of  musical  activity  which  should  interest  our 
teachers  of  music.  At  Perkins,  post-graduates  who  wish  to  adopt 
music  as  a  vocation  in  life  are  required  to  participate  in  a  three- 
year  course  of  the  pianoforte  normal  department.  Seeing  child¬ 
ren  from  the  neighbourhood  visit  the  school  twice  each  week  for 
instruction  in  music  from  these  graduates,  under  the  direction  of 
the  music  master  or  mistress.  It  is  said  that  many  parents  in 
Watertown  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  boys  and  girls  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  these  lessons.  During  the  spring, 
recitals  by  individual  pupils  are  given.  These  are  presented  by 
boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  who 
receive  lessons  from  the  young  blind  teachers. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  most  of  our  voluntary 
agencies  and  institutions  for  the  blind  have  a  strong  religious 
bias.  The  early  pioneers  in  blind  welfare  work  were  devout  men 
and  women  to  whom  faith  meant  more  than  freedom,  and  service 
more  than  self.  Religious  instruction  being  considered  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  as  superin¬ 
tendents  of  our  schools  clergymen  who  could  take  responsibility 
for  Christian  education. 

In  the  past  Perkins  has  depended  upon  local  churches  to  carry 
on  this  instruction,  but  it  has  not  been  adequately  done,  partly 
because  pupils  were  irregular  in  attendance,  and  also  because 
of  the  difficulties  some  Churches  had  in  finding  teachers  and 
suitable  material.  It  must  be  conceded  that  sound  bodies  and 
sound  minds  are  not  enough.  The  spiritual  side  of  life  cannot  be 
ignored.  So  the  trustees  of  Perkins  have  now  approved  that 
provision  be  made  for  proper  religious  instruction.  Various  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  were  approached  to  appoint  teachers  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Pupils  are  divided  into  three  groups,  representing  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  a  group  made  up  of 
national  churches  and  Episcopalians.  The  classes  are  held  on 
Thursday  afternoons  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Farrell  writes 
that  the  attendance,  which  is  voluntary,  is  generally  good,  and 
there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  between  all  the  groups.  It 
is  felt  that  this  instruction  has  made  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  morale  of  the  school. 
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INNER  DISCIPLINE. 

By  Rosina  Thomas,  B.A. 

The  word  “  discipline  ’  ’  is  constantly  on  the  lips  of  every 
teacher,  and  most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  best  discipline  is 
that  which  comes  from  within  rather  than  that  which  is  imposed 
from  without.  This  is  particularly  true  for  those  of  us  in  blind 
work,  as  we  know  that  children  going  out  into  a  sighted  world 
will  have  peculiar  difficulties  to  face  which  they  will  have  to  meet 
out  of  their  inner  reserves  of  character. 

But  for  many  of  us  this  ideal  of  inner  discipline  remains  an 
ideal,  a  far-off  dream  incompatible  with  hard  reality.  We  argue 
that  fundamentally  a  child  is  the  product  of  his  environment  and 
that  the  child’s  heredity  and  home  surroundings  have  already  left 
their  mark,  so  that  he  can  never  really  be  different.  Superficially 
he  may  change,  but  basically  he  will  remain  the  same.  If  he  has 
not  learnt  inner  discipline  in  his  early  years  we  feel  there  is  little 
chance  of  his  acquiring  it  later. 

Is  this  true?  Is  there  noway  in  which  discipline  from  within 
can  be  taught?  I  myself  have  made  two  discoveries  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  the  first  of  which  is  that  to  achieve  such  a  discipline  in  the 
lives  of  the  pupils  it  must  first  exist  in  the  life  of  the  teacher. 
The  child  cannot  learn  self-discipline  if  the  teacher  is  inwardly 
irritable,  however  outwardly  calm,  if  he  is  moody  or  discontented 
and  wishing  himself  elsewhere,  instead  of  being  selfless  in  the 
classroom.  One’s  thought-life  vibrates,  and  children  are  very 
alive  to  one’s  moods  and  react  accordingly.  I  have  found  per¬ 
sonally  that  if  I  am  moody  so  are  they,  if  I  am  irritable  they  are 
the  same,  if  I  flare  up  there  is  friction  and  gone  is  the  harmony 
of  the  classroom.  I  have  to<  leave  my  moods  outside  the  door; 
there  is  no  room  for  them  inside. 

My  second  discovery  is  that  the  best  way  of  teaching  both 
myself  and  the  children  inner  discipline  is  by  “  listening  to  God.” 
The  simple  act  of  listening,  which  children  so  readily  understand 
from  the  old  Bible  stories  of  Samuel  and  Abraham,  etc.,  is  no  new 
idea.  It  simply  means  being  still  and  willing  to  hear  and  to  do 
what  that  inner  voice  which  is  God  has  to  tell  us.  The  children 
and  I  know  whether  the  thought  is  a  God-given  one  by  asking 
ourselves  if  it  is  unselfish,  loving  and  honest. 

This  inward  discipline  we  are  learning  together.  I  am  finding 
it  invaluable  in  the  classroom,  where  there  is  springing  up  among 
us  a  new  spirit  of  co-operation  and  patience  with  each  other,  and 
it  has  helped  me  to  have  a  real  understanding  of  the  children  as 
individuals  and  given  me  insight  into  their  real  needs.  “  Listen¬ 
ing  ”  is  helping  them,  too,  to  solve  their  own  problems,  mere 
details  to  us  perhaps,  but  their  own  world  to  them. 
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The  following1  stories  will  serve  to  show  the  evolution  of  inner 
discipline  in  me  and  in  the  children,  and  how  they  are  coming 
into  touch  with  the  Supreme  Source  of  inner  power  to  free  them 
from  their  personal  problems  and  fears. 

1 —  One  afternoon,  when  helping  a  child  to  do  some  handwork, 
1  looked  up  to  find  one  small  boy  hitting  another.  Thoroughly 
annoyed,  I  told  both  to  sit  down,  and  without  waiting  for  an 
explanation  blamed  the  wrong  one. 

A  few  minutes  later  up  shot  a  hand  and  a  small  girl  said,  “  It 
wasn’t  B’s  fault,  it  was  A’s,  he  began  it.” 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable;  I 
saw  that  if  I  wanted  no  barriers  or  resentment  in  my  classroom 
1  had  to  be  willing  to  put  my  part  in  the  quarrel  right.  After  a 
mental  struggle,  during  which  l  said  to  myself,  “  Why  should  I? 
I’ll  only  look  a  fool,”  I  eventually  realized  that  the  ultimate  end 
in  view  was  of  far  more  importance  than  my  own  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  and  I  apologized  for  flaring  up  and  blaming  the  wrong  child. 

Immediately  I  was  met  with  the  response,  “  It’s  all  right — I 
was  just  as  bad,  too.”  Then  the  other  culprit’s  hand  went  up 
and  he  said,  “  I’m  sorry,  it  is  my  fault,  I  started  it.” 

“  Well,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  it  hasn’t  been  so  bad  after  all.” 

Not  long  afterwards  this  same  child  came  to  me  and  said, 
”  God  has  told  me  to  tell  B  I  am  sorry  for  hitting  him.”  Off  he 
went  to  put  his  side  of  the  trouble  right  and  harmony  was  re¬ 
stored.  The  children  were  nine  and  ten  years  old. 

2 —  This  story  is  told  in  the  words  of  a  ten-year-old  child. 
“  One  day  I  was  in  a  very  bad  mood  and  I  wouldn’t  speak  to 
anyone  or  do  my  sums.  Miss  T.  showed  me  how  to  do  the 
sums,  but  I  didn’t  listen.  E.  did  them  for  me  and  I  sulked  all 
day.  The  next  day  I  thought  I’d  listen,  and  God  told  me  I 
shouldn’t  sulk  and  that  I  should  be  honest.” 

3 —  The  last  story  deals  with  an  eight-year-old  child  and  fear 
of  invasion  last  July. 

“  After  two  raids  last  night  I  went  back  to  bed  afraid.  My 
bed  is  by  the  fire-escape  door,  and  I  thought  that  the  parachutist 
might  come  in  through  it  and  see  me  first.  I  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  about  it,  then  I  thought  of  ‘  listening.’  I  listened,  and 
God  told  me  to  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  and  forget  about  it. 
Then  I  didn’t  mind  in  the  least.”  He  laughed  as  he  told  us. 

In  conclusion,  “  Love  begets  love,  evil  begets  evil,”  in  the 
classroom  as  elsewhere.  As  I  am  so  will  my  children  be.  Thev 
will  react  as  I  do  and  it  depends  entirely  on  me  whether  or  not  1 
am  building  a  generation  fit  to  take  its  part  in  the  new  world  of 
to-morrow. 
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A  PLEASANT  GLIMPSE. 

The  following-  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  a  retired 
headmistress  of  Havergal  College,  Toronto,  Canada,  to  greet 
her  former  pupils  at  Christmas.  The  now  familiar  and  always 
cheering  story  of  kindness  shown  in  war-time,  and  the  quaint 
epitaph  on  a  blind  man  with  which  the  passage  closes,  will,  we 
think,  interest  our  readers:  — 

“  I  have,  I  think,  told  several  of  you  about  my  delightful  little 
Hungarian  housekeeper,  Matilde,  but  I  should  like  to  make  more 
of  you  see  her.  Some  of  you  have  cabled  invitations  to  me  to 
come  to  Canada.  When  the  first  cable  arrived  it  was  at  break¬ 
fast  time.  Matilde  brought  it  in  to  me  with  a  very  frightened 
face,  she  not  being  used  to  cables.  ‘  Oh,  what  ees  it,  what  ees 
it,  Mees  Wood?  ’  I  wasn’t  talking  myself  at  the  moment  so 
passed  the  paper  to  her — ‘  Come  immediately — my  guest.’  ‘  Mees 
Wood  !  Mees  Wood,  nevaire  have  I,  nevaire  have  I  known  such 
friend.  I  not  believe  such  sing  happen  except  in  fairy  tale  !  ’ 

“  I  felt  like  saying  the  same  thing  to  her  a  few  days  later. 
Government  had  asked  us  to  store  as  much  coal  as  was  possible. 
Now  our  bin  holds  very  little  I  looked  over  the  flat  again  but 
could  see  no  further  keeping  place  at  all,  so  said  to  Matilde, 
‘  Well,  we  can  manage  an  extra  cwt.,  but  that  is  all,  I  am 
afraid.’  She  said  nothing,  but  as  I  was  resting  after  our  midday 
meal  I  heard  a  hammering  going  on  and  when  I  came  from  my 
room  I  was  greeted  with  :  ‘  Mees  Wood,  Mees  Wood,  you  go 
order  tree  more  bag  coal  at  once.’  ‘  Matilde,  what  have  you  been 
up  to?  ’,  and  then  with  her  irresistible  giggle  Matilde  revealed 
the  secret  of  her  hammering.  She  had  built  a  bin  in  the  corner 
of  her  little  room  and  spent  her  time  in  carrying  the  coal  from 
the  outside  bin  to  her  room.  ‘  Mees  Wood,  Mees  Wood,  you 
go  ordaire  and  I  want  you  know  I  do  zis  wid  plaisure.’ 

“  How  kind  people  are  !  An  acquaintance  was  having  tea  with 
me  a  little  time  ago,  and  as  Matilde’s  door  chanced  to  be  open  I 
made  explanation  of  the  mound  of  coal  which  was  revealed  in  one 
corner.  A  day  or  two  after  Mrs.  Bailey  drove  down  and  out  of 
the  car  came  a  sack.  ‘  I  lay  awake  last  night  thinking  of 
Matilde’s  coal  and  suddenly  I  remembered  that  we’d  just  had 
three  pines  cut  down  and  I  thought  how  much  nicer  the  lovely 
soft  colour  of  the  bark  would  be  to  gaze  on  than  the  hard  black 
of  the  coal,  so  I  asked  the  gardener  to  pick  me  from  the  wood 
pile  a  sackful  of  logs  which  had  the  bark  on  one  side ;  see — if 
they  are  put  on  the  top  of  the  coal  like  this  it  does  look  better 
than  the  hard  black,  doesn’t  it?  ’  Now  that  had  meant  brains 
and  trouble — wasn’t  it  dear?  Again  and  again  one  comes  across 
such  a  spirit  of  kindness  abroad.  That  is  one  of  the  good  things 
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coming-  to  us  from  this  terrible  war.  It  makes  me  think  of  some 
words  in  an  epitaph  which  my  sister,  Elizabeth,  and  I  found  on  a 
tomb  in  the  churchyard  of  Beaumaris  when  we  were  staying-  there 
for  a  little  time  in  August.  Here  it  is  :  ‘  Here  in  hope  of  joyful 
resurrection  lyeth  John  Hughes,  g'ent.,  descended  from  the 
worthy  family  of  Plasloch.  The  loss  of  his  sight  from  nine  days 
old  God  was  pleased  to  compensate  with  some  inward  illumining 
gifts — so  good  and  precious  is  God.'  (Don’t  you  like  that?)  I 
think  you’ll  smile  a  little  smile  at  the  rest  of  the  epitaph:  ‘  Hi 
knowledge  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  poetry  and  musick  was  won¬ 
derful  ;  he  sung  in  seven  several  languages,  composed  in  some  r 
well  as  sung;  thus  blind  and  musical  like  Homer  he  pleased  him¬ 
self  and  diverted  others:  he  knew  the  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  church  whether  backward  or  forward 
for  60  years  :  he  was  interred  here  the  ioth  of  December,  171c.’  ” 


[The  following  play  was  written  by  a  senior  pupil  of  Bridgend 
School  for  the  Blind.] 

ALL  IN  A  DAY’S  WORK. 

A  Play  for  Broadcasting. 

(Produced  by  Elsie  Batt’s  Team  at  G.C.C.  School  for  Blind, 

Bridgend.) 

Characters  : 

Mrs.  Thomson  (Mother). 

Grandmother. 

Maggie  )  ...  x 

Sarah  f  (chlIdren)- 
Mrs.  Cutter  (Neighbour). 

Effect  :  Scrubbing ,  etc. 

Gran.  :  Can’t  you  stop  that  awful  row,  Agatha?  That  horrible 
voice  of  yours  is  making  my  rheumatism  ten  times  worse,  and 
besides  I  want  to  have  forty  winks  before  the  old  man  comes 
in  from  work. 

Mother:  Oh!  be  quiet,  Grandma,  you  don’t  appreciate  a  good 
voice  when  you  hear  one.  I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter 
with  you,  wanting  to  sleep  on  Saturday  morning;  you  know 
I  always  scrub  out  to-day.  It’s  bad  enough  when  the  kids 
come  running  all  over  my  clean  floor,  but  when  I  have  to 
dodge  round  your  feet  and  get  all  tangled  up  in  your  wool, 
and  knock  my  head  sick  on  the  corner  of  your  chair — well  ! 
I  get  fair  exhausted  before  I  have  half  finished. 
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Gran.  :  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  when  you  would  stop,  and 
now,  if  you  are  sure  you  have  finished,  perhaps  I  can  have 
my  nap  in  peace. 

Mother:  That’s  right,  you’re  always  the  same — in  through  one 
ear  and  out  through  the  other. 

Effect  :  Running  footsteps  to  be  heard. 

Maggie:  Mam,  Mam!  Hide  me  quick.  Sarah  is  chasing  me; 
tell  her  I’m  not  here;  quick,  quick! 

Mother:  Stop,  Maggie,  stop!  you’re  pulling  my  arm  out  of 
place. 

Maggie:  Here  she  is,  Mam;  hide  me,  hide  me  ! 

Effect :  More  footsteps. 

Sarah:  Is  Maggie  here,  Mam?  There  she  is! 

Effect  :  Tumbling  over  bucket.  Crying. 

Mother  :  There,  I  knew  it  would  happen;  just  look  at  my  clean 
floor  now.  Get  up  and  stop  howling;  it  serves  you  right  for 
being  so  mad-headed. 

Sarah  :  Look  at  my  frock,  it’s  all  wet. 

Mother:  Go  upstairs  and  put  your  best  one  on,  and  stay  in  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  or  else  that  won’t  be  fit  to  be  seen  to>- 
morrow7,  and  you’re  not  going  to  Sunday  school  like  a  sweep. 
Now,  Maggie,  just  get  another  house  cloth  and  help  me  wipe 
up  this  mess  before  your  father  comes  home. 

Effect  :  Mopping  floor.  Running  upstairs. 

Maggie:  Sarah  ought  to  wipe  it  up;  she  did  it,  Mam. 

Mother  :  You  just  do  what  you’re  told,  or  else  I’ll  tell  your 
father  when  he  comes  in. 

Effect :  A  knock  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Cutter:  Can  I  come  in,  Mrs.  Thomson. 

Mother  :  Oh  !  bother,  there’s  that  old  nosy-parker,  Mrs.  Cutter; 
she  will  have  the  laugh  over  me  when  she  sees  what  a  mess 
I’m  in.  I  wonder  what  she  wants  to  borrow  this  time — a 
piece  of  soap,  I  bet.  Yes,  come  in  Mrs.  Cutter,  our  Sarah 
has  just  tipped  over  a  bucket  of  water,  so  watch  w7here  you 
walk. 

Effect  :  Sliding  on  soap.  Groans. 

Mother  :  Goodness  gracious  !  I  forgot  all  about  that  piece  of 
soap.  Are  you  hurt  Mrs.  Cutter? 

Mrs.  Cutter:  Oh,  my  leg!  I’m  sure  I’ve  broken  it. 

Mother:  I’m  so  sorry. 
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Mrs.  Cutter  :•  It’s  too  late  to  be  sorry,  the  damage  is  done.  Oh, 
my  leg* !  Oh,  my  leg  ! 

Mother  :  Let  me  lift  you  to  this  chair. 

Effect  :  Slips  on  wet  floor.  More  groans.  Children  heard 
running  in,  laughing. 

Mother  :  Can’t  you  stop,  you  silly  little  blockheads?  Stop  it, 
or  I  will  bang  your  heads  together.  Very  well. 

Effect :  Sound  of  heads  banging  together ,  and  a  burst  of  crying. 

Mother  :  There,  now  stop.  Now  I’ve  done  it;  what  can  I  do? 
what  can  I  do?  Look  !  Grandma,  wake  up  !  wake  up  !  I  tell 
you. 

Effect  :  Yawns. 

Gran.  :  Can’t  I  have  five  minutes?  What’s  the  matter  now? 

Mother:  Oh,  Grandma,  what  can  I  do?  Sarah  has  kicked  a 
bucket  of  water  over  and  soaked  herself ;  Mrs.  Cutter  has 
slipped  on  a  piece  of  soap  and  broken  her  leg;  and  I’ve  been 
and  gone  and  slipped;  and  now  they’re  all  crying  because  1 
banged  their  heads  together;  what  can  I  do?  Oh,  what  can 
I  do? 

Gran.  :  Is  that  all?  I  thought  something  terrible  had  happened. 
Do  what  you  like;  I’m  going  back  to  sleep. 

Effect :  Groans. 

( Occasional  snore  from  Grandma  throughout.) 


POSTS  WANTED. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Walter 
Philipp,  a  blind  refugee  from  Germany,  who  is  seeking  work  as 
a  teacher  in  a  school  for  blind  children  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Philipp,  who  is  35,  became  blind  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
was  educated  at  a  normal  secondary  school  in  Berlin.  At  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Marburg-Lahn  he  studied  political 
economy,  modern  history  and  philosophy  and  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1930.  Dr.  Philipp" 
has  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  several  modern 
languages,  and  although  his  experience  has  been  mainly  in  the 
tutoring  of  English  students  he  became  familiar  with  class  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Berlin-Steglitz  School  for  the  Blind.  When  he  came 
to  this  country  in  June,  1939,  he  brought  with  him  references  of 
the  highest  order  from  Dr.  Strehl,  Dr.  Peris  and  Mr.  Altmann. 
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Any  school  requiring  help  in  the  work  of  its  advanced  students 
would  do  well  to  get  into  touch  with  Dr.  Philipp,  whose  present 
address  is  35  Lily  Avenue,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  2. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  T.  Bergmann  desires  a  post  in  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  and  has  asked  the  help  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
in  making  her  want  known. 

Miss  Bergmann  is  of  Austrian  nationality ;  a  fully-trained 
teacher  both  of  normal  and  mentally-deficient  children ;  she 
holds  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  recognized 
teacher.  Miss  Bergmann  has  been  teaching  mentally-deficient 
seeing  boys  for1  eighteen  months,  and  previously  held  a  temporary 
appointment  at  Court  Grange  School. 

Her  present  address  is  Littleton  House  School,  Girton, 
Cambridge. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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WHITHER  THE  COLLEGE  IN  SCOTLAND? 

Some  Reflections  of  no  Particular  Value. 

By  H.  M.  Lochhead. 

The  following'  remarks  apply  mainly  to  the  present  position  of 
the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College,  but  to  some  extent  they  deal 
with  the  College  as  a  whole,  and  may  apply  also  to  some  of  the 
other  Branches.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  wandering 
thoughts. 

When  the  Scottish  Branch  was  formed  some  ten  years  ago  it 
at  once  began  to  exert  an  influence  in  blind  affairs  in  Scotland. 
It  had  as  members  most  school  teachers,  almost  all  home  teachers 
and  a  sprinkling  of  other  interested  persons.  Its  meetings  were 
well  attended,  the  interest  was  keen  and  the  debating  robust  and 
sometimes  fiery.  Probably  more  than  other  branches  it  usually 
had  ploys  of  its  own  to  attend  to,  not  always  quite  approved  of 
by  the  g'eneral  executive.  To-dav,  the  position  is  not  so  good. 
Many  school  teachers  and  home  teachers  have  resigned,  and 
other  members  are  fewer.  The  meetings  are  not  so  well  attended, 
though  the  attendance  is  by  no  means  negligible.  The  discussion 
is  mellower  but  still  keen,  though  a  considerable  part  of  it  is 
directed  inwards  against  the  College  itself. 

It  is  therefore  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  it  is  “  Now  or 
never  ”  for  the  Scottish  Branch.  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be 
“  Now,”  but  it  must  be  now,  not  later  on.  There  are  three 
main  groups:  — 

Those  who  contemplate  resigning ; 

Those  who  wish  to  secede  from  the  College  and  form  a 
purely  Scottish  Association ; 

And  those  who  wish  to  remain  and  to  make  the 
College  wheel  turn,  willy-nilly. 

Some  questions  asked  by  the  first  two  groups  are  :  “  What  is 
the  use  of  the  College?  ”  ;  “  What  do  members  get  from  it?  ”  ; 
“  Why  isn’t  the  magazine  better?  “  Why  does  it  not  contain 
information  and  suggestions  which  would  be  of  use  to  members 
in  their  work?  ”  Sweeping  questions,  but  not  easily  answered 
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by  members  of  the  third  group,  who  probably  would  like  to  ask 
the  same  questions  in  a  more  tolerant  form. 

When  hinting  in  London  that  such  questions  were  being  asked 
north  of  the  Border,  1  have  been  advised  to  think  of  what  the 
College  “  has  done.”  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
what  the  College  has  done,  but  I  am  intensely  interested  in  what 
the  College  is  doing,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  doing.  In  the  last 
decade  (apart  from  politics)  there  has  been  more  indifference 
than  creative  thought,  and  since  the  war  there  is  almost  complete 
stagnation.  From  time  to  time  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
articles  have  appeared  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  our  work, 
both  as  school  teachers  and  home  teachers,  but  very  rarely  have 
they  spurred  agreers  or  disagreers  to  reply.  The  mere  fact  that 
our  Editor  has  had  so  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  magazine 
alive  is  sufficient  proof  that  all  is  not  well. 

Despite  appearances,  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  College  is 
altogether  moribund.  For  many  years  now  it  has  carried  through 
regularly  examinations  testing  proficiency  in  the  different  sections 
of  our  work.  While  there  may  be  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  and  suitability  of  these,  I  think  the  fact  should  be  strongly 
stressed  that  the  varied  work  in  connection  with  these  examina¬ 
tions  is  done  free  of  charge.  In  most  bodies  resembling  the 
College  examinations  give  opportunities  of  profitable  pickings  in 
the  shape  of  guineas  to  their  influential  members,  but  not  so  with 
us.  Many  of  our  members  give  their  time  and  services  free  and 
freely,  and  there  must  therefore  be  faith  and  fire  within  them  and 
a  knowledge  that  they  are  working  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
blind.  Despite  the  stagnation  on  the  surface  there  is  vital  energy 
underneath. 

However,  to  return  to  the  Scottish  Branch.  If  it  is  to  survive 
the  war  as  an  active  entity  it  will  not  be  by  holding  up  a  mirror 
to  the  past,  but  by  adopting  a  policy  for  the  future.  I  base  what 
I  think  part  of  that  policy  should  be  on  what  has  been  the  chief 
value  of  the  Branch  to  me  personally.  1  mean  the  ready  inter¬ 
course  with  those  serving  the  blind  in  a  capacity  different  from 
my  own.  1  cannot  believe  that  a  teacher  in  a  blind  school  can  be 
thoroughly  efficient  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  home  teacher,  and  this  is  equally  true  for  the  home  teacher. 
But  school  teachers  and  home  teachers  do  not  suffice.  We  must 
have  members  from  other  sections  of  the  blind  world.  To 
accomplish  this  I  would  be  prepared  to  change  the  name  of  the 
College  to  something-  more  comprehensive.  Our  foundation  is 
too  narrow;  we  must  broaden  it.  I  want  among  our  members 
workshop  managers,  workshop  instructors,  workshop  employees. 
I  want  blind  men  and  women  from  many  walks  of  life.  I  want 
officers  of  local  authorities;  not  just  an  odd  councillor,  but  the 
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men  who  actually  come  in  contact  with  the  blind.  I  want  men 
from  the  boards  of  voluntary  agencies  and  institutions,  whether 
for  the  war  blind  or  the  civilian  blind.  I  don’t  want  any  of  these 
as  delegates  reluctant  to  voice  the  personal  faith  and  thought 
within  them.  I  want  them  all  as  free  men  and  women  meeting 
together  to  learn  the  experience  of  others  and  to  give  amply  of 
their  own.  Their  main  object  will  be  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
and  in  this  association  blind  men  and  women  will  play  their  part 
equally  with  the  seeing.  The  meetings  of  a  body  such  as  this 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  its  members,  and  the  body  itself  a  power¬ 
ful  force  in  promoting  progress. 

A  vision?  I  grant  you  !  But  the  members  of  the  College 
could  make  it  a  reality.  In  .Scotland  I  am  convinced  it  could  be 
done.  The  alternative  is  bureaucracy.  What  an  alternative  ! 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

[A  paper  read  to  the  General  Council  at  its  meeting  in  the  Town 

Hall,  Barnsley,  27th  February,  1 94 x .  ] 

Agreements  in  Blind  Welfare  under  the  Local 

Government  Act,  1933. 

By  W.  Usher,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

I  felt  greatly  honoured  when  I  was  asked  by  your  chairman 
to  address  a  meeting  of  this  Coucnil  on  the  subject  of  agreements 
in  blind  welfare  between  local  authorities  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1933,  and  I  hope  that  members  have  not  felt 
uneasy  at  the  somewhat  dry-sounding-  title  of  the  address. 

J  J  -O 

The  object  of  this  talk  is  not  to  set  forth  new  legal  principles 
governing  blind  welfare,  but  to  give  information  which  may  be 
of  use  to  local  authorities  who  feel  that  sometimes  a  more  desir¬ 
able  result  can  be  achieved  by  two  or  more  neighbouring  authori¬ 
ties  working  together  instead  of  each  pursuing  its  own  course. 
For  example,  the  provision  of  workshops  or  a  hostel  for  sick  or 
aged  blind  is  a  matter  in  which  the  cost  will  be  justified  and  the 
demand  ■  fulfilled  where  two  or  more  authorities  combine. 

In  blind  welfare,  as  in  every  other  activity,  the  local  authority 
is  not  a  free  agent — its  desires  must  be  subject  to  its  powers — 
it  can  only  do  what  Parliament  has  said  it  may  do.  Members  of 
local  authorities  at  times  resent  being  told  by  their  legal  advisers 
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that  they  have  no  power  to  do  this  and  that,  but  it  is  so.  One 
great  difference  between  a  voluntary  organization  and  a  local 
authority  is  that  the  voluntary  organization’s  funds  are  given, 
whereas  the  local  authority’s  funds  are  taken  compulsorily  in  the 
form  of  rates  and  the  spending  is  controlled  by  the  law.  That  is 
why  we  must  look  for  the  sanction  of  some  act  of  Parliament  to 
do  whatever  we  propose  in  blind  welfare. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  Section  2  (1)  reads  :  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to  make 
arrangements  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  their  area — < 
including  provision  of  workshops,  hostels  and  homes.  It  ex¬ 
pressly  says  this  may  be  done  in  combination  with  other  Councils. 

This  subsection  is  repealed  by  the  1938  Act.  The  new  sub¬ 
section  enables  these  things  to  be  done  without  the  approval  of 
the  Minister,  but  the  reference  to  a  combination  of  local  authori¬ 
ties  is  omitted. 

Where,  then,  is  the  power  of  local  authorities  to  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  any  of  these  things  which  they  may  do 
individually  ? 

It  is  contained  in  Sections  91  and  93  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1933  : — ■ 

A  local  authority  may  agree  with  other  local  authorities  to 
set  up  a  joint  committee — each  authority  having  some  of  its 
members  on  that  committee — for  any  purpose  in  which  the 
authorities  are  jointly  interested. 

The  authorities  may  delegate  to'  the  joint  committee  any 
functions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  joint  committee  is 
formed. 

Such  delegation  may  be  with  or  without  restrictions  and 
conditions. 

The  joint  committee  cannot  levy  a  rate  or  borrow  money. 

Section  93  provides  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  local  authorities  in  such  proportion 
as  they  may  agree  upon. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  those  powers  may  be  put  to  prac¬ 
tical  use: — • 

A  local  authority  wishes  to  provide  workshops  for  its  own 
blind  people.  Call  it  authority  A. 

Neighbouring  authorities,  B  and  C,  ask  A  to  admit  their  blind 
people  who  are  able  to  work  into  the  proposed  workshops. 

Authority  A  is  willing  to  do  so,  but  on  terms,  and  the  terms 
are  entirely  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  three  authorities. 
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Unless  authorities  B  and  C  agree  to  the  terms  of  authority  A, 
authority  A  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  admit  these  people  to  their 
workshops. 

There  are  three  points  upon  which  authority  A  will  want  to  be 
satisfied  before  entering  into  a  joint  scheme. 

1.  That  the  cost  of  providing  the  workshops,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them,  will  be  contributed  to  in  a  fair  proportion 
by  the  other  two  authorities.  This  is  a  matter  of  agreement. 
A  practical  way  is  to  take  the  number  of  places  which  each 
authority  shall  be  entitled  to  as  a  basis. 

Suppose  the  capacity  of  the  workshops  is  ioo  places.  Authority 
A  reserves  50,  authority  B  reserves  30,  authority  C  reserves  20. 
Assuming  that  the  money  for  providing  the  building  is  to  be 
borrowed,  then  the  loan  charges  can  be  met  by  the  three  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  proportion  of  the  places  reserved. 

The  cost  of  running  the  workshops  can  be  met  by  each 
authority  paying  a  proportionate  amount  according  to  the  number 
of  places  actually  occupied  by  it.  An  authority  with  20  reserved 
places  may  have  only  10  in  actual  use. 

2.  That  authority  A  by  reason  of  providing  the  workshops 
in  its  area  shall  not  become  liable  for  payments  in  respect  of 
workers  who  leave  the  districts  of  authorities  B  or  C  to  come 
and  live  in  the  area  of  authority  A  to  be  near  the  workshops. 

This  can  be  done  by  providing,  as  a  condition  upon  which 
blind  persons  from  areas  B  or  C  are  admitted  to  the  workshops, 
that  authorities  B  or  C  shall  continue  to  be  responsible  for  them 
while  employed  at  the  workshops. 

3.  The  question  of  liability  for  such  blind  people,  who  have 
migrated,  when  they  cease  to  be  employed  at  the  workshops  either 
through  sickness  or  age.  He  then  needs  domiciliary  assistance, 
assuming  he  has  resided  in  his  new  home  in  area  A  where  the 
workshops  are,  for  five  years,  then  under  the  1938  Act,  authority 
A  is  liable.  The  liability  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  provision  of 
a  pension  scheme.  The  Joint  Committee  can  set  up  a  scheme  for 
the  payment  of  a  pension  to  any  worker  who  ceases  employment  at 
the  workshops  by  reason  of  an  accident,  ill  health  or  old  age,  and 
the  cost  will  fall  upon  the  three  authorities  in  such  proportion  as 
they  agree  and  will  not  necessarily  fall  upon  authority  A.  It 
could  be  so  arranged  that  the  pension  tO'  any  retired  worker  would 
be  borne  by  the  authority  who  originally  sent  him  to  the 
workshops. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  Scottish  law 
in  regard  to  persons  who  migrated  to  the  area  in  which  the 
workshops  are  situate:  Section  4  of  the  T938  Act  provides  “  that 
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a  blind  person  who  enters  into  employment  at  an  institution  for 
the  blind  in  Scotland  and  who,  immediately  before  so  doing,  was 
ordinarily  resident  in  any  area  in  Scotland  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
ordinarily  resident  in  that  area  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be 
employed  at  the  institution  or  while  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  super¬ 
annuation  allowance  granted  by  the  institution  on  his  retiral 
from  employment  thereat.” 


SWISS  COTTAGE  AT  DORTON. 

By  John  Edwards,  B.A. 

After  eighteen  months  of  evacuation  it  may  be  interesting  to 
review  the  present  position  and  consider  the  changes  that  have 
been  brought  about  by  transplanting  a  residential  blind  school 
from  the  heart  of  the  world’s  greatest  city  to  what  can  safely  be 
called  the  truly  rural  district  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
To  understand  any  of  these  changes  in  the  children  and  in  their 
outlook  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  transformation  must  be 
realized.  Our  only  communication  with  “  the  outside  world  ” 
(a  phrase  so  often  used  by  the  blind  but  never  so  aptly  as  at  the 
present  time)  is  provided  by  a  meagre  railway  service  from  a  halt, 
a  half-mile  away,  and  occasional  buses,  two  miles  away.  As  the 
times  of  these  services  were  not  fixed  for  our  special  convenience 
they  are  often  useless  to  us.  The  nearest  cinema  is  seven  miles 
away;  the  nearest  theatre  fifteen  miles. 

It  was  natural  to  find  that  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off  a 
certain  restlessness  developed,  particularly  among  older  pupils. 
They  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  the  peace  and  freshness  of 
the  country  for  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town,  with  its  effluvia 
of  fish  and  chips.  Eventually,  this  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
circumstance  gave  way  to  resignation,  though  an  undercurrent 
of  revolt  may  still  be  detected  on  occasion.  No  rebellious  spirit, 
however,  could  deny  that  we  were  sleeping  better  than  ever, 
rising  more  refreshed,  interested  in  the  farm  life  around  us,  the 
bull  and  the  new-born  lambs,  attracted  bv  the  variety  of  bird  calls, 
thrilled  by  the  first  cuckoo  and  impressed  by  the  dazzling  splen¬ 
dour  of  sunset  behind  giant  trees. 

There  are  things,  however,  which  for  some  might  lose  their 
“  first  fine  careless  rapture.”  But  there  are  other  changes  which, 
though  gradual  and  almost  unnoticed,  have  left  their  mark  on  all 
of  us.  More  time  is  now  being  devoted  to  hobbies  such  as  model 
building,  stamp  collecting  and  the  making  and  practice  of  stilts. 
Listening  to  wireless  programmes  has  become  more  intense  and 
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less  casual  than  of  yore,  and  there  are  far  more  informal  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  broadcasts.  A  serious  play  is  listened  to  with  as 
much  attention  as  a  farce  or  a  variety  programme. 

Social  activities  in  the  evening  are  enjoyed  more  because  those 
taking  part  are  discovering  that  as  much  pleasure  can  be  gained 
in  this  way  as  from  the  mechanical  amusements  of  our  age — 
that  many  of  the  most  satisfying  things  of  life  are  free.  People 
of  an  older  generation  did  things  for  themselves  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  other  people  to  do  everything  for  them;  our  senior  pupils  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  they  were  not  far  wrong.  A  literary  and 
debating  society  revived  in  January,  1940,  has  held  unbroken 
weekly  meetings  up  to  the  present  time  and  hopes  to  go  on  doing 
so,  summer  and  winter  alike.  True,  it  needed  a  little  encourage¬ 
ment  at  times,  but  a  very  full  programme  has  been  carried  out, 
including  the  staging  of  a-  mock  trial,  and  at  present  the  members 
are  quite  capable  of  conducting  their  meetings  without  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  staff.  A  dramatic  societv  has  also  been  revived; 
while  folk  dancing,  ballroom  dancing,  “  keep-fit  ”  classes  for 
girls,  and  “  gym  ”  classes  for  boys  have  their  regular  clientele. 
There  is,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  observed,  a  great  difference  between 
an  eager  man  who  wants  to  read  a  book  and  a  tired  man  who 
wants  a  book  to  read.  It  is  the  difference  between  active  and 
passive  amusements.  We  older  people  might  learn  much  from 
this  remark. 

Among  outdoor  activities  walking  has  been  rediscovered  as  a 
grand  exercise.  It  may  have  been  started  from  sheer  necessity 
but  it  is  not  necessity  which  has  made  several  of  our  elder  boys 
and  girls  cover  distances  up  to  thirty  miles  in  a  day  and  come 
back  in  time  for  some  ballroom  dancing  at  night.  Some  of  our 
lads,  too,  were  grateful  to  a  severe  winter  for  giving  them  their 
first  experience  of  thrills  on  the  ice. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  a  large  kitchen  garden  knee-deep  in 
weeds.  This  has  been  entirely  cleared  and  helps  materially  to 
supply  our  needs,  while  ground  outside  is  also  providing  exercise 
in  digging  and  food  for  the  kitchen.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  the  older  boys  have  been  helping  local  farmers,  rising 
early  to  do  so,  and  are  becoming  quite  experienced  milkers. 

These  are  changes  which  are  going  to  have  a  lasting  effect — 
a  broadening  of  outlook,  a  greater  interest  in  the  things  nearest 
at  hand  and  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  in  which  other 
people  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  Is  it  not  significant 
that  the  tombstones  in  the  local  churchyard  show  that  people  who 
died  at  three  score  years  and  ten  died  young? 

We  have  lost  much,  but  we  have  gained  much.  We  miss 
the  advantages  which  a  life  in  London  can  provide — visits  to  the 
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Albert  Hall,  to  the  Old  Vic,  the  Zoo;  we  miss  kind  friends  who 
so  willingly  sacrificed  much  of  their  spare  time  to  visit  the  School 
in  the  evenings,  reading  and  entertaining.  Should  any  of  them 
happen  to  read  this  they  may  realize  how  keenly  we  feel  their 
loss.  But  we  are  compensated  in  having  lost,  too,  the  visiting 
sentimentalists  who  see  in  the  blind  merely  objects  of  pity,  who 
show  no  understanding  of  them  as  individuals.  Their  intentions 
may  have  been  of  the  very  best,  but  their  approach  left  us  cold. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said.  The  majority  of  our  charges 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes  during  holi- 
davs,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  who,  either  from  home  circum¬ 
stances  or  the  vulnerability  of  the  district  in  which  they  lived, 
have  had  no  break  in  their  life  here.  Holidays  for  them  mean 
indeed  the  cessation  of  school  work  and  the  substitution  of  games, 
rambles  and  entertainments,  but  the  environment  remains  un¬ 
changed.  The  long  separation  is  bound  to  have  emotional 
reactions.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  schools  in  a  similar 
position  to  arrange  a  scheme  whereby  these  children  may  be 
interchanged?  By  a  transfer  of  an  equal  number  of  children  the 
onlv  expenditure  will  be  on  transport.  It  would  be  worth  it. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 


By  H.M.L. 

Branch  Electicnis . — As  a  result  of  the  Branch  Elections  just 
completed  the  Branch  Executive  now  is  :  Chairman,  Mr.  Kier, 
Glasgow;  Ex-Chairman,  Miss  Campbell,  Edinburgh;  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  Lochhead,  Edinburgh;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Cormack,  Edinburgh  ;  Members  of  Executive — Miss  Baxter, 
Dundee;  Mr.  Edgar,  Fife;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Edinburgh;  and 
Mr.  Newlands,  Glasgow. 

Craigmillar  Debating  Society. — This  spring  the  students  and 
elder  pupils  at  Craigmillar  started  a  weekly  debating  societv. 
They  have  been  fortunate  to  have  the  help  and  guidance  of  Mr. 
Wark,  an  Edinburgh  gentleman,  and  the  subjects  discussed  have 
been  varied.  7'he  latest  has  somethin  o-  modern  about  it — 

o 

that  Woolworth  has  done  more  for  this  generation  than 
Wordsworth. 

Music  Results. — Misses  M.  Wardrope  and  D.  Ogden  have 
passed  the  Associated  Board  Examinations,  Grade  8  (piano)  and 
Mr.  James  Wightman  has  passed  at  his  first  attempt  the  L.R.A.M. 
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examination  in  singing.  To  crown  his  success  lie  has  been 
appointed  organist  of  Dailly  Parish  Church,  Ayrshire. 

Annual  Reading  and  Writing  Competition. — The  Mission  to 
the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  held  their 
Annual  Moon  and  Braille  Reading  and  Writing  Competition  in 
the  offices  of  the  Mission  at  201  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  on 
17th  April,  when,  considering  the  critical  times  in  which  we  are 
living,  a  fairly  representative  number  of  candidates  from  the 
Mission’s  widely  scattered  area  came  forward  and  took  part. 
The  competition  comprised  tests  in  Moon  reading,  Braille  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  and  pencil  writing. 

Mr.  John  R.  Young,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Mission,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  R.  Young,  retired  schoolmaster  (both  expert  Braillists), 
were  the  examiners. 

At  the  close  of  the  competition,  Mr.  James  Irving,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Mission,  in  a  few  words,  introduced  Miss  M.  A. 
Brodie,  President  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  who  presented  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors;  while  Mr.  I).  M.  Ritchie, 
teacher  for  Dumbartonshire,  moved  the  votes  of  thanks,  which 
were  warmly  accorded. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  ALBERT  SIDDALL. 

The  College  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Albert  Siddall,  who  passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  21st  April,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

He  was  born  in  Rochdale,  and  for  the  last  forty-two  years 
served  as  home  teacher  to  the  blind  of  that  town  and  district. 

The  Rochdale  Observer  says  of  him:  “  Mr.  Siddall  was  him¬ 
self  blind,  and  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  great  handicap  in  life  may  be  overcome  by  study  and  invin¬ 
cible  cheerfulness.  His  reputation  spread  far  beyond  Rochdale, 
for  he  was  chairman  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  had  more  than  once  held  the  same  office  in  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  pioneer  work  in 
the  training  of  blind  people.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  his 
earlier  days  when  he  spent  some  time  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Copenhagen,  studying  the  methods  which  are  in  operation 
there  for  teaching  shoemaking  to  blind  people. 
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On  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Siddall  wrote  articles  on  the 
subject  which  were  widely  quoted  and  he  was  instrumental  in 
introducing  this  craft  at  the  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Exeter  Schools. 
He  would  himself  teach  the  first  instructor  and  then  leave  him  in 
charge. 

“  In  his  local  work  nothing  had  pleased  him  more  in  recent 
years  than  the  opening  of  a  club  for  blind  people  at  Dunsterville, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Samuel  Turner.  Mr.  Siddall’s 
interest  in  Worcester  College,  where  he  was  educated,  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  his  life.  He  was  its  senior  old  boy  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Old  Boys’  Association.  He  was  keenly  interested 
in  association  football  and  rowing.” 

A  friend  writes  of  him  :  “  We  shall  miss  Siddall  at  our 
College  meetings.  His  tall,  upright  figure,  strong  face  and  deep, 
sonorous  voice  were  familiar  features  at  all  our  gatherings.  In 
many  ways  he  was  the  model  blind  man.  He  was  independent 
and  resourceful.  His  skilful  hands  and  wide  outlook  were  a 
reproach  to  many  a  man  with  sight.  He  was  a  Worcester  boy — 
a  strange  school  to  turn  out  so  clever  a  manual  worker.  He 
spent  nearly  all  his  working  life  in  Rochdale,  except  for  a  brief 
spell  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  He  lost  much  of  his  fighting  spirit  in 
recent  years,  but  he  was  always  to  be  respected  and  much  to  be 
admired.” 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  National  Library  and  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Home  Teachers’  Examining  Board  of 
the  College  and  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Rochdale  Crematorium  on  25th 
April  and  was  preceded  by  a  service  at  St.  George’s  Church.  At 
their  request,  six  partially-sighted  members  of  the  Rochdale  Blind 
Society  acted  as  bearers.  A  large  and  representative  gathering 
attended  to  pay  respect  to  one  who,  by  his  work  and  geniality, 
had  endeared  himself,  not  only  to  the  blind,  but  to  many  engaged 
in  the  public  and  civic  life  of  the  town  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Siddall  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons,  the  younger  being 
an  officer  in  His  Majesty’s  Forces.  The  sympathy  of  our  readers 
is  extended  to  them  in  their  great  loss. 

*  *  *  * 

MR.  ANDREW  DONALDSON. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death,  in  a  Glasgow  Infirmary, 
on  Friday,  9th  May,  after  a  short  illness,  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Donaldson,  home  teacher  of  the  blind  for  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge 
district. 
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He  was  a  capable  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Glasgow  Blind 
Mission.  Though  partially  blind  himself  he  was  able  to  go  about 
wonderfully  freely,  and  seemed  always  full  of  life  and  energy. 
He  was  of  a  naturally  bright  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  on  that 
account  was  able  to  bring  much  happiness  to  the  blind  people 
among  whom  he  laboured  for  over  thirteen  years.  He  was  their 
friend  and  confidant,  and  was  greatly  loved  by  them,  and  his 
passing  will  be  a  personal  loss  to  many. 

Mr. ,  Donaldson  was  a  fine  vocalist  and  frequently  sang  at 
social  gatherings  for  the  blind.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  its  administration.  His 
sudden  and  unexpected  passing  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life  has 
come  as  a  great  blow  to  his  colleagues  on  the  staff  of  the 
Glasgow  Mission  to  the  Blind,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  home 
teaching  profession  throughout  Scotland,  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  Their  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  widow  in 
her  sore  bereavement. 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Millar. 

Anzacs  in  Action. 

In  the  piping  days  of  peace  we  make  many  acquaintances  and 
form  many  alliances,  but  it  is  in  the  hour  of  adversity  that  we 
discover  our  friends.  “  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver 
full  of  them,  they  shall  not  be  ashamed  when  they  speak  with 
their  enemies  in  the  gate.”  And  how  happy  we  are  in  these 
critical  days  to  have  at  our  side  Mr.  Menzies,  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister.  How  we  glow  with  pride  and  admiration  when 
we  read  of  the  valiant  fight  being  made  in  the  Middle  East  by 
the  Anzacs  against  the  powers  of  darkness  !  Similarly,  how 
pleased  we  are  to  have  at  hand  the  73rd  Annual  Report  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Melbourne,  proving  that 
in  spite  of  the  war,  with  its  heavy  toll  of  time,  energy  and  money, 
the  fight  against  the  powers  of  blindness  still  goes  on.  It  is  well 
we  know  the  fettle  of  the  Anzac,  and  that  these  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  be  met,  for  24  blind  babies  and  children  have  been 
admitted  to  the  nursery  and  school  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  there  are  now  more  sightless  pupils  than  ever  before  at  the 
Institute. 
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Statistics. — Mr.  J.  L.  Carnegie,  the  President  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  records  that  the  extraordinary  sum  of  ^31,512  was  dis¬ 
tributed  this  year  in  wages,  compassionate  allowances  and  chari¬ 
table  relief  to  the  workers,  aged  and  infirm  ex-workers  and  other 
blind  persons.  ^12,012  was  also  received  by  them  in  Common¬ 
wealth  pensions,  making  the  huge  total  of  ^'43,524.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  this  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  total  number  attending 
the  school  and  factory  for  the  year  ending  June,  1939,  was  199. 
Bristol,  with  similar  numbers,  disbursed  a  figure  somewhat  in 
the  region  of  £ 22,000  for  like  purposes.  Hence,  the  claim  made 
is  justified  that  the  average  payments,  and  general  condition,  of 
the  blind  in  the  care  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute,  are  second 
to  none. 

School. — An  encouraging  report  was  received  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  School  Inspector  of  the  Education  Department.  Every 
teacher  of  blind  children  knows  that  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles 
to  progress  is  that  of  lethargy.  Blind  children  are  very  good  at 
“  listening.”  I  have  known  them  to  do  this  passively  or  even  to 
sit  not  doing  anything  for  an  hour.  If  left  to  their  own  devices  the 
practice  will  be  continued  over  radiators  and  in  the  yards,  and  no 
doubt  later  on  street  corners  with  a  tinkling  box  !  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  a  more  alert  and  active  spirit  prevails  at 
Melbourne,  for  only  by  effort  will  the  child  be  able  to  play  any 
part  in  the  new  world  of  to-morrow  !  The  inspector  comments 
on  the  surprisingly  high  standard  reached  in  such  subjects  as 
reading,  poetry  and  handicrafts,  all  of  which  demand  effort  from 
the  pupil. 

Higher  Education  and  Music. — Some  outstanding  results  have 
been  achieved  in  these  two  departments.  In  addition  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  and  three  Bachelors  of  Arts,  one  pupil  has 
obtained  his  Diploma  of  Education.  That  the  general  public  is 
taking  practical  interest  in  the  School’s  blind  tuners  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  over  1,000  instruments  were  tuned  during  the 
year. 

Telephone  Dials  for  the  Blind. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Institution  is  co-operating-  with  the  Postmaster-General’s  De¬ 
partment  in  a  scheme  for  producing  telephone  dials  for  the  blind 
and  partially  sighted. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Vision. — For 
many  years  the  Victorian  Institute  has  unsuccessfully  urged  the 
Education  Department  to  establish  a  special  school  for  myopic 
children.  This  has  been  done  by  showing  films  throughout  Vic¬ 
toria  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  citizens  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  vision. 

Now  the  Tasmanian  Education  Department  has  initiated 
sight-saving  classes. 
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Industrial  Department. — Visitors  to  the  factories  are  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  splendid  facilities  provided  for  the  workers,  which 
include  besides  modern  workshops,  hot  and  cold  showers,  loud 
speaker  wireless  in  each  factory,  and  one  of  the  best  gymnasiums 

in  Australia. 

Sales  for  the  year  reached  the  total  of  £52,623.  Wages 
earned  by  workers,  £10,383  ;  compassionate  allowances,  £10,351  ; 
Commonwealth  pensions,  ,£8,391.  This  amount,  added  to  the 
sum  of  £14,399,  which  was  also  received  in  wages,  etc.,  by  the 
blind  ticket  sellers,  makes  a  total  of  £43,524  paid  to  the  adult 
blind  this  year. 

Blind  Organizations. — Another  interesting  feature  of  this  re¬ 
port  is  the  account  of  work  undertaken  by  organizations  known 
as  auxiliaries.  This  year  the  truly  magnificent  sum  of  £9,026 
was  raised.  A  special  vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  Mrs.  T.  Frost, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Auxiliaries,  and  to  Mrs.  C.  H.  Tutton, 
Senior  Vice-President,  for  their  work  in  organizing  entertain¬ 
ments  and  giving  many  day  and  evening  lectures. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Murphy, 
who  is  totally  blind,  as  placement  officer.  If  this  is  the  gentleman 
referred  to  in  the  72nd  Annual  Report  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Blind  Workers  who  astounded  us  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  employment  for  the  blind  be  regarded  as  an  occupa¬ 
tional  pastime,  with  the  handsome  sum  of  £4  7s.  6d.  for  doing 
nothing,  we  think  his  outlook  has  broadened.  For  prospective 
employers  in  outside  factories  are  not  likely  to  have  their  busi¬ 
nesses  treated  as  occupational  pastimes,  and  every  blind  employee 
will  have  to  prove  that  his  labour  is  worth  the  wage  received. 
W  e  wish  Mr.  Murphy  every  success  in  his  appointment. 


MY  SNAPSHOT  ALBUM. 

By  W.  Speight. 

This  is  no  ordinary  album  devoted  to  recording  happy  holi¬ 
days  at  home  or  abroad  or  to  portraying*  admiring  and  long- 
suffering  relatives;  it  is  a  pictorial  record  of  work. 

It  began  in  Coronation  Week.  Our  workshops  for  the  blind, 
not  to'  be  outdone  by  neighbours,  were  gaily  decked  with  bunt¬ 
ing,  and  Union  Jacks  fluttered  from  the  windows.  It  really  de¬ 
serves  pride  of  place  in  the  book,  for  the  Institution  does  not 
aspire  to  gala  dress  very  often,  and  the  office  there  is  the  hub  of 
all  the  activities  mentioned  hereafter. 
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The  next  two  photographs  were  taken  on  our  very  first 
“  hike.”  This  was  a  new  venture  for  the  blind  people  here  and 
it  was  a  small  party  of  only  five — an  elderly  man,  two  young 
women,  a  middle-aged  lady  and  myself.  The  first  snap  was  taken 
in  a  beautiful  park,  the  little  band  stepping  out  very  well — no 
haversacks  and  no  hob-nailed  boots  !  No  one  would  guess  they 
were  hikers,  nor  would  anyone  guess  they  were  blind.  The 
second  snap  was  at  a  gate  where  we  halted  and  tried  to  introduce 
Sally  to  a  calf.  Sally  is  totally  blind  and  not  particularly  partial 
to  calves.  Miss  Kennedy,  however,  belongs  to  the  Highlands 
and  her  soft  northern  accent  seemed  most  beguiling  to  the  little 
calf,  sucking  her  fingers  as  I  snapped  the  group. 

Here  are  buses,  one  behind  the  other,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  and  here  a  happy,  laughing  group  of  people  with  their  guides. 
”  A  long,  long  trail  a-winding,”  over  the  cobble  stones,  white 
sticks  to  the  fore,  Edinburgh  was  invaded  by  four  hundred  city 
and  county  blind  people  and  their  guides  !  A  gigantic  outing  to 
celebrate  the  Coronation.  We  had  had  a  special  train  and  a  fleet 
of  buses  met  us  at  the  station  to  convey  us  round  Edinburgh  and 
to  the  Castle.  Progress  to  the  National  Shrine  was  slow — the 
road  was  cobbled,  the  day  warm,  but  we  all  filed  through  the 
Hall  of  Honour  and  finally  paid  homage  to  the  soul  of  Scotland. 
Every  blind  person  was  allowed  to  feel  the  casket  in  which  lie  the 
names  of  all  those  Scotsmen  who  died  in  the  Great  War. 

Next  we  come  to  a  children’s  outing.  We  took  the  blind 
children  by  bus  to  one  of  our  local  lakes  and  hired  three  boats 
and  went  sailing.  ‘‘  My  Boatload,”  I  have  written  under  a 
group  of  six  boys  and  one  mother  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
which  1  recall  bore  my  own  Christian  name.  1  knelt  in  the 
bottom  while  two  men  steadied  the  craft — awkward — risky  to 
stockings — but  there  it  is,  ”  My  Boatload  !  ”  The  other  two 
boats,  each  with  a  home  teacher  for  skipper,  were  duly  photo¬ 
graphed  and  bear  testimony  to  the  versatility  of  home  teachers. 

Back  to  hiking.  What  a  crowd  !  “  The  long  and  the  short  and 
the  tall,”  all  lined  up  at  the  road  side.  This  calls  to  mind  an 
astonished  man  in  a  garden  opposite  asking,  while  I  dodged  about 
for  the  best  pitch,  “  Are  they  all  blind?  ”  and  following  that 
with,  “  Are  they  going  blackberry ing?  ”  Our  veteran  was  78 
years  old.  There  he  is  with  his  little  wife,  as  game  as  anybody — 
never  lagging  a  step  and  enjoying  every  minute.  One  of  the 
party  learnt  the  manual  alphabet  cn  route  and  took  a  turn  with 
our  deaf-blind  girl. 

Even  adventures  come  our  way  !  We  experience  shipwreck — 
at  least— nearly  !  Once  again  we  went  a-sailing — this  time  an 
adult  party  and  the  occasion  an  annual  outing,  which  included  a 
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trip  on  Lake  Ullswater  and  proved  most  exciting,  for  no  sooner 
had  one  steamer  left  the  landing-stage  than  it  grounded  on  a 
sandbank  and  refused  to  budge.  Another  steamer  had  to  come 
to  the  rescue  and  all  the  passengers  were  transferred,  having 
safely  walked  the  plank  !  There  they  are,  the  two  steamers, 
side  by  side. 

Another  hike  !  A  jolly  band  this  !  Workshop  employees, 
trainees  on  holiday,  unemployable  blind  and  guides  journeying 
through  unknown  country — at  least  none  of  us  had  ever  been 
there  before.  I  almost  prayed  that  the  stiles  would  be  of  the 
gate  variety  and  not  ladders  nor  narrow  slits  in  walls,  for  one 
member  of  the  party  had  very  little  sideways  !  1  photographed  a 

mare  and  its  foal.  How  the  men  stalked  those  beasts  to  try  to 
make  them  pose  properly  while  1  patiently  stood  ready  to  snap. 

On  another  occasion  the  children  went  to  the  seaside ;  mothers 
and  grannies  came,  too.  The  group  on  the  Green  looks  cheery. 
They  had  been  to  the  pierrots.  Boats  again  !  Country  children 
and  land  lubbers  all,  but  the  sea  holds  no  terrors  for  them.  The 
photo  is  quite  good,  but  has  a  bit  of  a  list  to  starboard  on  accounj; 
of  the  swell  and  my  unsteady  position.  My  backbone  was  rubbing 
up  and  down  the  mast  ! 

A  hundred  or  more  people,  seated  amid  leafy  trees,  singing 
community  songs ;  a  lovely  picture  of  a  very  successful  garden 
party.  The  music  for  the  singing,  dancing*  and  games  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  very  own  workshops’  orchestra,  all  blind  but  the 
leader.  There  they  are — strings,  wood-wind  and  pianist — a  tal¬ 
ented  group.  They  were  proud  of  that  photograph  and  each  man 
had  an  enlargement  of  it  for  himself. 

And  here  is  my  favourite  snap.  My  little  deaf-blind  group 
busily  talking*  in  my  garden  and  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  1 
had  stalked  them  round  the  corner  with  my  camera  when  I  was 
supposed  to  be  making  tea  ! 

There  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  had  in  trying  to  unite  pleasure 
with  the  daily  round  and  common  task.  The  war  has  curtailed 
many  activities,  but  we  are  looking  forward  to  hiking  again,  and 
already  I  am  being  asked  if  my  camera  will  be  working  as  usual. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

73  The  Drive, 

Tonbridge, 

March  26th,  1941. 

“  The  Social  Needs  of  the  Blind.” 

Dear  Editor, 

1  am  interested  in  the  article  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Getliff  in  the  Dec¬ 
ember  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  on  the  subject  of  social 
clubs  and  classes  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  Getliff  stresses  the  great 
need  for  these  gatherings  at  the  present  time  and  the  loneliness 
and  suffering  that  is  caused  by  their  being  discontinued,  and  I  fail 
to  understand  why ,  with  that  realization,  the  meetings  should  not 
be  held. 

I  can  quite  understand  her  statement  that  “  many  of  them 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  continue  “  at  their  own  risk  ”  ;  but  why  : 
“  this  of  course  was  impossible  ”?  Our  experience  in  this  part  of 
Kent  may  help.  One  club  has  met  monthly  since  November,  1939. 
On  several  occasions  the  voluntary  helpers  shrank  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  this  is  a  democratically  constituted  club,  with  a 
committee,  the  majority  of  whom  are  blind,  and  on  every  occasion 
the  committee  has  decided  to  ‘ ‘  carry  on.”  The  attendance  is 
more  than  half  the  pre-war  average,  and  the  decline  is  mainly  due 
to  the  lack  of  motor  car  transport.  We  had  an  attendance  of  47 
at  our  last  meeting.  Another  social  club,  “  The  Rosemary,”  was 
actually  started  during  the  war  by  a  local  lady  and  is  being 
successfully  run  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  welfare  committee. 

Alert  periods  come  and  go  but  the  blind  people  are  affected, 
of  course,  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  audiences  in  cinemas  or 
congregations  in  churches. 

o  O 

Remarks  made  to  me  by  these  sightless  folk  may  be  quoted  : 
“  For  God’s  sake  don’t  stop  the  club  and  classes,  for  they  are 
life  to  me.”  Another,  living  right  opposite  to  two  houses  and  in 
the  next  road  to  four  destroyed  by  bombs,  said,  “  I  don’t  feel  safe 
in  the  house  alone,  but  do  not  mind  what  happens  if  I  am  with 
friends.” 

I  feel  that  social  clubs  are  a  real  spiritual  need  to  the  blind 
particularly  in  war-time,  and  we  who  are  responsible  for  their 
welfare  are  betraying  our  trust  by  denying  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  N.  Halton  (Home  Teacher), 

Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

■x-  *  * 


* 
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Daclar  School  for  the  Blind, 

Dadar,  Bombay,  India, 

January  13  th,  1941. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  shall  be  giad  of  the  courtesy  of  your  columns  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  capital  sign  in  Braille. 

1  would  like  to  refer  to  Rule  No.  1  on  page  5  and  Rule  No.  12 
on  page  7,  under  general  rules  of  Standard  English  Braille, 
Grades  I  and  II.  They  read  as  follows: — 

Rule  No.  1.  Punctuation  Signs,  Hyphen,  Apostrophe ,  etc. 
In  the  use  and  order  of  these  signs  the  practice  of  ordinary  print 
must  be  followed. 

Rule  No.  12.  The  Capital  Sign,  dot  6,  when  used,  is  placed 
immediately  before  a  letter  to  indicate  a  capital.  The  capital 
sign  may  be  doubled  before  a  word  or  Roman  numeral  containing 
more  than  one  letter  to  indicate  that  all  the  letters  are  capitals. 
Contractions  may  follow  a  capital  sign,  it  being  understood  that 
only  the  first  letter  is  a  capital. 

Although  I  know  that  the  capital  sign  does  take  an  extra 
space,  yet  1  feel  inclined  to  comment  on  the  wisdom  of  using  this 
capital  sign  under  the  new  rules  and  discarding  the  rules  that 
were  prevalent  before  1932,  for  at  least  three  reasons  :  — 

1  —  Its  use  makes  the  pupil  conversant  with  the  rules  of  punc¬ 
tuation,  and,  incidentally, 

2 —  It  helps  the  child  to  take  the  usual  university  examinations 
in  which  he  has  to  dictate  his  answers  to  an  amanuensis 
who  is  always  a  sighted  person ; 

3 —  A  blind  typist,  with  other  knowledge  and  skill,  would 
become  a  better  typist  with  the  knowledge  of  “  when  to  use 
a  capital  sign  ”  and  the  other  rules  of  punctuation. 

Because  of  my  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  other  institutions  of  the  U.S.A., 
1  receive  for  the  use  of  my  school  many  Braille  publications  free 
or  at  a  nominal  charge.  These  institutions  follow  Standard 
English  Braille  as  revised  and  edited  in  1932.  I  get  infant 
primers  in  English  from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  which  strictly  observes  the  rules  of 
Standard  English  Braille. 

In  December  last  my  school  was  visited  by  a  man  from  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  William  Bell,  Principal  of  the  Victory  Memorial 
Blind  School,  Madras,  and  an  expert  in  Braille  Printing.  To  my 
great  surprise  he  disapproved,  not  directly,  but  by  implication,  of 
the  present  method  of  using  the  capital  sign  according  to  rules. 
I  for  my  part  cannot  understand  why  a  practice  which  is  not  in 
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accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  and  the  American  Committee  should  be  followed  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  spring-  of  1933,  when  I  visited  the  leading-  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  noticed 
that  some  teachers  were  very  critical  of  the  few  changes 
which  Britain  decided  to  accept,  though  the  changes  had  to  be 
accepted  both  in  Britain  and  in  America  to  arrive  at  a  standardized 
code.  I,  however,  was  confident  that  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  institutions  and 
individuals  would  forget  these  little  differences.  But  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  dissension  has  grown  so  great  that  our 
visitor,  an  expert  in  Braille  printing,  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest 
that  the  rules  now  prevailing  should  be  discarded  in  favour  of 
the  old  ones. 

'Flic  matter  seems  to  be  so  important  that  I  thought  that  it 
should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  M.  H alder,  Principal. 

*  *  * 

24///  March,  1941. 

Dear  Mr.  Haider, 

1  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  January,  and  am 
interested  in  your  remarks  about  the  use  of  the  capital  sign  in 
Standard  English  Braille. 

At  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  system  in  1932  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  capital  sign  should  be  made  obligatory 
was  fully  discussed.  Generally  speaking*,  the  American  members 
approved  its  use,  while  the  British  representatives  preferred  that 
its  use  should  be  left  optional.  Their  opinion  was  that  while  its 
presence  in  school  books  might  be  considered  desirable,  its  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  in  library  books  and  other  general  literature  was 
unnecessary.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  uniformity 
would  not  be  seriously  prejudiced  if  books  printed  in  America 
contained  the  capital  sign,  while  those  printed  in  this  country  did 
not.  Since  you  personally  think  it  better  that  the  sign  should 
be  used  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  follow  that  practice 
in  all  your  Braille  writing  exercises.  Our  experience  in  this 
country  is  that  blind  students  when  learning  typewriting  for 
instance  can  be  taught  that  in  inkprint  a  new  sentence  begins 
with  a  capital  even  if  the  sentences  in  their  Braille  books  do  not. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  rules  which  you  quote  are  violated  by- 
printers  or  writers  who  dispense  with  the  capital  sign,  for  these 
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rules  were  drawn  widely  enough  to  cover  both  methods.  I  fear, 
too,  that  the  present  is  not  a  suitable  time  to  reopen  the  question 
of  a  further  revision  of  Braille.  In  this  field,  as  in  others, 
Americans  and  British  are  drawing  closer  together,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  is  not  without  its  advantages. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  M.  Ritchie,  Hon.  Registrar. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  TREAT  THE  SEEING? 

By  Eva  H.  Long  bottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M. 

*  j 

III.— ON  BEING  INDEPENDENT. 

“  I  don’t  much  care  for  Mrs.  C.,”  said  an  aunt  of  mine, 
speaking  of  the  Vicar’s  wife,  with  whom  we  were  about  to  take 
tea.  Not  having  met  Mrs.  C.  I  naturally  made  further  inquiries. 
“  Well,”  came  the  explanation,  “  she’s  a  lady,  and  she  lets  you 
know  that  she  is.”  This  left  me  more  at  sea  than  ever,  but  after 
having  been  Mrs.  C.’s  guest  I  understood.  Her  manners  were 
the  good  manners  of  the  etiquette  book,  rather  than  the  outcome 
of  natural  good  breeding  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  our  hostess 
appeared  to  proclaim  her  good  manners  in  a  loud  voice  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  story  has  no  direct  connection  with  independence,  but 
there  are  many  independent  people  of  whom  1  always  feel  inclined 
to  sav  that  I  should  like  them  a  «reat  deal  better  if  only  they 
would  permit  their  much-prized  virtue  to  display  itself  instead  of 
continually  vaunting  it  in  and  out  of  season,  making  an  ugly 
thing  of  what  ought  to  be  beautiful. 

The  most  serious  fault  in  those  who  seek  to  rely  on  themselves 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  mistake  aggressiveness  for  independence. 
Such  people  go  about  the  world  as  though  they  believe  that  all 
kind-hearted  people  who  offer  to  do  them  little  services  are  out 
to  insult  them.  While  it  is  true  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  dis¬ 
played  by  certain  people  is  equal  in  degree  to  their  kindness  of 
heart,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  them  credit  for  their  good  intentions. 
To  refuse  or  not  to  refuse,  that  is  often  the  question.  There  are 
some  things,  of  course,  that  no  rightly-trained  blind  person  would 
permit  another  to  do  for  him.  In  such  cases  refusal  is  imperative, 
but  even  so,  tact  should  be  employed.  Often,  however,  direct 
refusal  is  unwise.  An  illustration  will  help  us  to  understand  this 
point  more  clearly. 

A  lady  once  offered  to  escort  a  blind  girl  home  from  Church. 
The  girl,  who  was  accustomed  to  go  about  alone,  at  once  replied, 
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“No,  thank  you,  I  came  by  myself  and  can  go  back  in  the  same 
way.”  Probably  no  ungraciousness  was  meant,  but  the  reply 
hurt  the  lady,  who  declared  that  never  again  would  she  offer  to 
take  a  blind  person  home.  The  girl  may,  by  her  thoughtless 
reply,  have  lost  a  good  friend  who,  at  a  later  date,  would  have 
helped  her  in  really  useful  ways,  but  even  if  this  were  not  so  the 
fact  remains  that  she  deprived  others  of  what  they  would  appre¬ 
ciate  even  if  she  did  not.  While  some  do  go  about  alone  from 
use,  others  would  avoid  doing  so  if  a  suitable  and  willing 
escort  could  be  found.  The  latter  type  would  have  welcomed 
the  lady’s  offer  gladly.  The  young  girl  of  whom  I  speak  could 
easily  have  retained  her  true  independence  by  saying  “  Thank 
you,  I  am  used  to  going  about  alone,  but  if  you  live  near  me, 
why  should  we  not  walk  home  together?  ”  Such  a  reply  would 
probably  have  gained  a  new  friend,  not  only  for  her  but  for  the 
blind  as,  a  class. 

Another  thing  we  should  bear  in  mind  is  that  people  often 
render  services  to  others,  even  when  these  others  can  do  them 
quite  well  for  themselves.  The  question  here  is  not  one  of 
ability  or  inability,  but  of  courtesy.  We  blind  folk  are  apt  to 
forget  this,  consequently  we  reject  little  attentions  that  the  seeing 
accept  quite  readily,  “  I  like  Billy,”  said  a  friend  to  me,  “  but 
I  wish  he  wouldn’t  almost  push  people  away  when  they  try  to 
help  him.”  “  What  sort  of  help  did  you  offer?  ”  I  asked. 
Whereupon  my  friend  replied  that  she  had  only  tried  to  take  his 
coat  from  him  when  he  first  entered  the  room.  Here  the  fault 
assuredly  lay  with  the  blind  boy,  unless  the  staff  of  the  institution 
at  which  he  had  been  trained  had  failed  to  teach  him  that  a  host 
or  hostess  often  takes  the  coats  of  guests  even  when  they  can 
see.  True,  they  could  easily  find  some  place  on  which  the  coat 
could  be  deposited,  but  as  l  said  before  it  is  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
just  as  is  the  act  of  opening  the  door  for  a  lady.  She  does  not  in 
the  ordinary  way  need  a  man  to  perform  this  ceremony,  but  any 
man  who  prided  himself  on  being  a  gentleman  would  be  much 
hurt  if  a  woman  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  this. 

That  a  man  should  feel  sensitive  about  taking  a  seat  in  a  bus 
or  tram  when  the  offer  is  made  by  a  woman  is  natural,  but 
acceptance  is  often  best;  first  because  refusal  hurts  the  passenger, 
and  secondly  because  the  very  act  of  refusal  will  cause  a  man  who 
dislikes  parading  his  blindness  to  do  so. 

One  rule  I  would  emphasize  above  all  others  :  whether  one 
accepts  or  refuses  help,  graciousness  should  always  be  the  key- 
note.  However  independent  we  are,  none  of  us,  whether  blind  or 
seeing,  can  afford  to  be  independent  of  friendship.  This  is  true 
of  individuals,  families,  yes,  and  nations,  too.  If  we  realized  this, 
peace  would  come  more  quickly  and  be  more  lasting. 
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CIRCULAR  2357. 

This  circular,  recently  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  sets 
forth  the  privileges  accorded  to  blind  persons  who  hold  war 
savings  certificates  and  similar  investments  to  help  the  national 
exchequer.  It  is  therefore  important  that  home  teachers  should 
obtain  a  copy,  which  can  be  bought  for  one  penny  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addresses:  — 

York  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2; 

r2o  George  Street,  Edinburgh  2; 

39-41  King  Street,  Manchester  2; 

1  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent,  Cardiff; 

80  Chichester  Street,  Belfast ; 
or  through  any  bookseller. 


IS  IT  TRUE? 


The  trouble  with  present-day  education  is  that  it  covers  the 
ground  without  cultivating  anything  in  it. 


APPOINTMENT  WANTED. 

The  pupils  of  the  East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind 
Children  are  leaving  their  present  evacuation  address  at  Hutton, 
in  Essex,  at  the  end  of  this  term,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  draw 
the  attention  of  School  Managers  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Meeson, 
a  member  of  the  East  London  Staff,  is  looking  for  a  fresh  appoint¬ 
ment.  '  Miss  Meeson  holds  the  C.T.B.  Diploma  and  has  many 
years’  valuable  experience  of  teaching  blind  children.  She  is  well 
qualified  to  take  the  place  of  a  teacher  called  up  for  military 
service.  We  hope  that  before  the  summer  is  over  she  will  have 
secured  a  suitable  appointment. 
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SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

Will  the  Member  who  kindly  sent  as  subscription  for  1939-40 
and  1940-41  a  postal  order  for  £1,  issued  at  Penally,  Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire  (but  with  no  other  clue  as  to  the  sender),  please 
notify  the  secretary,  Miss  C.  Tetley,  Woodbine  Cottage,  Winch- 
more  Hill  Road,  N.21,  so  that  a  receipt  can  be  given  and  the 
magazine  sent. 


NOTICE. 

The  editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  present  addresses  of 
the  following  whose  magazines  have  been  returned:  — 

Mr.  H.  Evans,  Swansea; 

Miss  Gray,  Birmingham. 

Miss  M.  E.  Griffiths,  Halifax; 

Miss  M.  G.  Tomlinson,  Higher  Broughton; 


MISSION  TO  THE  OUTDOOR  BLIND  FOR  GLASGOW 

AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Home  Teacher. — Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  the  Lanarkshire  distict  of  the 
above  Mission.  Candidates  should  preferably  hold  the  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
The  commencing  salary,  if  qualified,  is  ^’160  per  annum. 
Applications,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  with 
copies  of  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  Laurence  R. 
Brown,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Hon.  Secretary,  201,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow,  C.i. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

Until  further  notice  all  letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  as 
follows : 

MISS  K.  CRAMP ,  44  BINSWOOD  AVENUE ,  LEAMINGTON  SPA. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

School  Teachers’  Examination,  1941. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  thirty-third  examination  for  the  School  Teacher’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  held  on  20th,  21st  and  22nd  May,  1941,  at  the  County 
School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan. 

The  Examiners  are  indebted  to  the  management  sub¬ 
committee,  the  staff  and  the  matron  at  the  School  for  their 
helpfulness  and  hospitality  and  they  wish  to  place  on  record  their 
appreciation  and  thanks.  They  are  grateful  also  to  Miss  Lazenbv, 
of  Swiss  Cottage,  for  adjudicating  the  typewriting-;  to  Mr.  Symes, 
of  Swiss  Cottage,  for  adjudicating  the  chair-seating  and  centre 
cane  work ;  to  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  of  Swiss  Cottage,  and  Miss 
Owen,  of  Bridgend,  for  setting  and  adjudicating  the  music  paper; 
and  to  Miss  Deacon,  of  Bridgend,  for  her  assistance  in  adjudi¬ 
cating  the  knitting,  junior  handwork  and  practical  teaching. 

Seven  candidates  entered  for  the  examination.  Six  gained  the 
certificate. 

Practical  Braille. — Honours  4,  passes  3,  failures  o. 

The  standard  of  work  done  was  distinctly  higher.  Only  one 
candidate  showed  any  real  struggle  with  the  contractions.  It  is 
surprising  how  even  good  candidates  confuse  CH  with  ST.  The 
transcription  was  very  well  done  by  most. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  79.1. 

Theoretical  Braille. — Honours  5,  passes  2,  failures  o. 

The  examiner  found  that  the  papers  were  really  very  fresh  this 
year.  He  felt  that  most  of  the  candidates  were  really  interested 
in  Braille  as  a  living  medium  for  blind  children  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge  and  express  their  thoughts.  Several  candidates  supported 
their  arguments  with  details  of  their  own  experience  and  even 
where  their  decision  was  wrong  to  some  extent  their  mistake  was 
justified. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  83.2. 
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Manipulation  of  Taylor  Frame. — Honours  (no  honours  award¬ 
ed),  passes  7,  failures  o. 

Six  candidates  completed  the  test  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Several  candidates  did  not  write  mixed  numbers  correctly.  The 
multiplication  fig-ure  should  not  be  placed  under  the  figure  for 
farthings.  Some  candidates  forgot  that  there  is  a  spare  sign 
which  can  be  used  for  general  purposes. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  91.2. 

Theory  of  Education. — Honours  1,  passes  6,  failures  o. 

Section  A. — All  candidates  seemed  to  grasp  the  value  of  evac¬ 
uation  in  the  teaching  of  blind  children.  Thoughtful  answers 
were  given  dealing  with  the  physical  and  mental  advantages  and 
also  adaptability  in  making  the  best  of  poor  equipment  and  en¬ 
vironment.  The  question  dealing  with  broadcast  lessons  was  well 
tackled.  It  was  evident  that  difficulties  had  been  encountered 

t 

and  discrimination  made  so  that  only  suitable  lessons  should  be 
selected  and  preparation  made  beforehand.  Answers  to  other 
questions  were  at  times  superficial.  Candidates  had  not  grasped 
the  real  problem,  although  there  were  answers  which  showed 
thought  and  perception. 

Section  2. — Fairly  good  answers  were  given  with  one 
exception. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  72.2. 

Hygiene  and  Physiology . — Honours  2,  passes  4,  failures  1. 

The  subject  was  well  prepared,  although  the  treatment  of 
Section  2  (Hygiene)  lacked  appreciation  of  much  that  could  be 
done  for  blind  children.  The  answers  in  Section  3  showed  that 
the  candidates  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  problems  relating 
to  disabilities  of  vision. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  70. 

Practical  Teaching. — Honours  3,  passes  4,  failures  o. 

Four  candidates  gave  capital  lessons.  The  presentation  of 
the  other  lessons  lacked  a  definite  aim,  also  questions  were  some¬ 
what  vague. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  72.8. 

Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. — Honours  1,  passes  o,  failures  o. 

Scheme  and  specimens  showed  careful  planning  and  illustrated 
various  forms  of  handwork  suitable  for  blind  children.  Practical 
cardboard  work  involving  measurements — good. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  84. 

Chair  Caning. — Honours  1,  passes  1,  failures  1. 

Two  candidates  did  very  well.  The  other  candidate  knew 
very  little  about  the  subject. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  65.6. 
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Centre  Cane  Work. — Honours  i,  passes  o*,  failures  o. 

A  really  good  honours  pass  and  the  candidate  submitted  the 
best  scheme  of  work  we  have  had  for  years. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  90. 

Music. — Honours  o,  passes  1,  failures  o. 

The  reading,  dictation  and  treatment  of  octave  signs  were 
well  done.  The  candidate  had  evidently  not  had  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  Braille  music  reading  to  pupils.  Certain  signs 
were  not  known. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  76. 

Hand  Sewing. — Honours  1,  passes  o,  failures  o. 

The  candidate  who  took  this  subject  showed  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  and  also  of  the  extent  to  which  blind  children  ought  to 
be  expected  to  become  proficient  in  it. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  84. 

Hand  Knitting. — Honours  2,  passes  3,  failures  o. 

The  schemes  were  for  the  most  part  comprehensive  and  suit¬ 
ably  graded.  Specimens  were  carefully  chosen  and  well  done. 
Two  candidates  did  not  follow  the  instructions  given  and  the 
practical  test  carefully  enough,  thus  losing  marks. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  79. 

Typewriting. — Honours  o,  passes  t,  failures  o. 

A  medium  pass  paper  was  submitted. 

Percentage  of  marks  gained,  65. 

Percentage  of  Total  Marks. — On  the  total  of  seven  subjects 
candidates  obtained  78.9%  marks. 

Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Prize. — Candidate  No.  2,  with  six 
honours,  had  a  total  of  613  marks,  representing  87.47%.  The 
Board  recommends  that  this  candidate  be  awarded  the  Arthur 
Pearson  Memorial  Prize. 

Proxime  Accessit. — Candidate  No.  7,  with  596  marks,  is 
pr oxime  accessit. 

Chairman — J.  I.  Falconer. 

Secretary — F.  E.  Hewitt. 

Hon.  Registrar — J.  M.  Ritchie. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
School  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination 
held  in  May,  1941,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained  : — 

Aust,  Jessie — Theoretical  Braille,  Hand  Knitting. 

Francis,  Joan  Margaret — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Theory  of 
Education,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Practice  of  Teaching  Centre 
Caning  (Arthur  Pearson  Prize). 
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Jenkins,  Gladys  Leila — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Infant  and  Jun¬ 
ior  Handwork. 

Maclennan,  Margaret  Ann — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Hand 
Sewing. 

Wood,  Edith  Annie — Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Hand 
Knitting. 

Wood,  Marjorie — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Chair  Caning  ( proxime  accessit). 


Home  Teachers'  Examination,  1941. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  nineteenth  examination  for  the  Home  Teacher’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Leeds  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Director,  at  the  Technical  Training  School  for  the 
Blind,  Barrack  Road,  Leeds,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  May, 

I94I* 

Sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  Committee  and  the  Director  for 
the  use  of  the  building  and  for  hospitality  to  the  examiners. 

To  Mr.  Eloward,  the  examiners  were  deeply  indebted  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  and  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
following  members  of  his  staff,  and  those  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Department,  who  were  co-opted  as  examiners  and  invigilators  : 
Mrs.  Jones,  Misses  Robinson,  Charlwood,  Smith,  Anderton,  Mr. 
Daines  and  Mr.  Verity. 

The  examiners  were  very  fortunate  in  having  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Mr.  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the  College,  who  devoted 
full  time  to  the  examination  and  also  made  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Braille  Music  Examination  by  Miss  Fearnley, 
I^.R.A.M.,  to  whom  thanks  also  are  due. 

43  candidates  entered  for  the  examination  and  40  presented 
themselves,  four  of  whom  were  re-entrants.  26  certificates  were 
granted. 

The  results  of  each  subject  were  : — 

\ 

Braille. — Honours  7,  passes  24,  failures  5. 

The  Braille  in  most  cases  was  of  a  high  standard. 

Moon. — Honours  14,  passes  19,  failures  3. 

This  subject  was  well  done. 

Professional  Knowledge  ( Practical ) — Honours  9,  passes  27, 
failures  o. 

An  improvement  was  shown  in  this  subject. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Theoretical .) — Honours  2,  passes  28, 
failures  7. 

Many  of  the  papers  were  untidy,  and  the  results  for  such  an 
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important  subject  are  again  disappointing,  so  many  of  the  answers 
were  incomplete. 

Chair  Catling. — Honours  3,  passes  9,  failures  9. 

As  last  year  below  the  standard  of  former  years.  Evidence 
of  lack  of  practice. 

Rush  Seating. — Honours  1,  passes  6,  failures  5. 

Below  the  average. 

Pulp  Cane  Work. — Honours  8,  passes  11,  failures  1. 

A  great  improvement  on  former  years  and  written  papers 
were  very  satisfactory. 

Hand  Knitting. — Honours  3,  passes  12,  failures  9. 

What  ought  to  be  a  strong  subject  is  again  one  of  the 
weakest. 

Straw  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  o,  passes  1, 
failures  o. 

String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  5,  passes  1, 
failures  o. 

Seagvass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  2,  passes  9, 
failures  3. 

Netting. — Honours  o,  passes  1,  failures  o. 

Wrapping  Cane  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. — Honours  o,  passes 
1,  failures  o. 

Rug  Making. — Honours  7,  passes  27,  failures  2. 

Again  well  done. 

Typewriting. — Honours  6,  passes  5,  failures  1. 

Quite  well  done. 

Circular  Knitting. — Honours  2,  passes  o,  failures  o. 

Both  candidates  showed  excellent  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Braille  Music. — Honours  1,  passes  o,  failures  o. 

Arthur  Pearson  Prize. — Candidate  No.  22 — partially  sighted — 
who  obtained  six  honours,  with  an  aggregate  of  694  marks,  being 
an  increase  of  60  marks  compared  with  last  year,  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize. 

Candidate  No.  15,  who  obtained  four  honours,  is  proxime 
accessit,  with  an  aggregate  of  640  marks. 

S.  E.  Stevens,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination 
held  in  May,  1941,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained  : — 

Atchison,  Helen — Braille,  Moon. 

Boyd,  Elizabeth  Gordon. 
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Branson,  Eileen  Constance — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning. 

Brown,  Jean  Isobel — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Professional 
Knowledge  (Theoretical),  Rug  Making. 

Chapman,  Edla  Edna — Typewriting. 

Covvburn,  Cecilia — Moon. 

Crees,  Joan  Delysia — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Professional 
Knowledge  (Theoretical),  String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia,  Rug  Making. 

Christie,  Margaret  Marion — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Professional 
Knowledge  (Theoretical),  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Drinkall,  Kate  Matilda — Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Duncan,  Voilet  Emelie — Braille,  Moon,  Rug  Making. 

Elliott,  Eirene  Joan  Olive — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Pulp  Cane 
Work,  String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia,  Rug  Making  ( proxime  accessit). 

Hawke,  Margaret  Lilian — Moon,  String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia,  Typewriting. 

Hetherington,  Alice  Isabel — Moon,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Johnson,  Maureen. 

Jones,  Lilian  May — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning, 
Rush  Seating,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Circular  Machine  Knitting  (Arthur 
Pearson  Prize). 

Langhorne,  Margaret — Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 

Lee,  Edith  Mary — Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Monro,  Marianne  Rachel — Braille,  Moon,  Hand  Knitting,  Rug  Making. 

Morgan,  Dorothy  Lynda — Braille,  Moon,  Hand  Knitting,  Typewriting. 

Scrivener,  Valerie — Moon. 

Shackley,  Isobel  Elizabeth — Typewriting. 

Stokes,  Phyllis — Moon,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Trask,  Mary  Ursula — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Williamson,  Edith — Braille,  Moon,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Wright,  Daisy  Mary — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  String  Bag 
Making  and  Raffia  Work,  Rug  Making. 

Craddock,  Catherine  Clare — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Pulp  Cane 
Work,  Circular  Machine  Knitting. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 


Meeting  of  the  Branch. — A  well-attended  meeting-  of  the 
Scottish  Branch  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
South-East  of  Scotland  Home  Teaching  Society,  at  4  Coates 
Crescent,  Edinburgh,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  5th.  Mr.  Kier, 
the  Branch  chairman,  presided.  The  main  subject  for  discussion 
was  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  arrangements  made 
for  dealing  with  war-blinded  civilians  in  Scotland.  This  report 
was  published  in  the  April  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  introductory  business  it  was  announced  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  had  agreed  that  the  joint  committee  should  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  and  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  on  July  30th.  The  main 
discussion  was  led  by  Messrs.  Lochhead  and  Edgar,  the  Branch’s 
representatives  on  the  joint  committee.  Both  dealt  from  different 
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aspects  with  the  one  paragraph  in  the  report  which  was  contro¬ 
versial,  namely,  the  paragraph  dealing-  with  the  retention  or 
reabsorption  of  blinded  civilians  in  ordinary  business.  Mr. 
Lochhead  deplored  the  considerable  number  of  people  faint¬ 
hearted  about  this  question,  who  thought  that  the  plan  had  been 
tried  in  the  past  and  had  failed.  He  pointed  out  that  conditions 
had  changed  radically  and  that  there  was  now  an  amount  of 
co-operation  in  industry  which  was  quite  unprecedented.  The 
proposal,  too,  had  so  much  common  sense  about  it.  Instead  of 
training  an  already  skilled  craftsman  for  one  of  the  occupations 
associated  with  blindness  it  was  much  more  reasonable  to  help 
him  to  adapt  himself  SO'  as  to  use  the  expert  knowledge  he  already 
possessed.  He  believed  that  a  combined  effort  could  be  made 
successfully  at  this  time  and  he  trusted  that  those  responsible  for 
the  Services  would  join  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Edgar  followed  with  some  convincing  examples  of  certain 
types  of  occupation  which  could  be  carried  on  after  blindness, 
and  of  others  where  the  blinded  person  might  obtain  alternative 
work  with  the  same  firm.  He  thought  the  campaign  should  start 
with  local  authorities,  as  both  trade  unions  and  employers’  feder¬ 
ations  were  represented  on  these  bodies.  In  closing  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  every  member  doing  his  personal  utmost  to 
bring  it  about. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  keen  and  interesting  and 
showed  many  points  of  view,  though  it  did  not  always  stick  to  the 
war-blinded.  Many  useful  sugg-estions  were  passed  on  to  the 
executive  to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  on  July  26th.  The  next 
Branch  meeting  was  fixed  for  some  time  in  September. 

Obituary. — Blind  musicians  in  Scotland  lost  in  May  one  of  their 
most  well-known  members  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of 
Kirkcaldy.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  powers  and  had  a  genial 
social  gift.  His  success  with  his  choir  at  musical  festivals  over 
a  number  of  years  was  in  itself  a  refutation  of  the  oft-quoted 
dictum  that  blind  organists  are  not  successful  choir  trainers. 

Passes  at  Edinburgh  University. — The  following  blind  students 
have  passed  in  subjects  for  the  degree  of  M.A. — Martin  Milligan, 
European  History  and  Economic  History;  James  Jameson,  Latin 
and  English.  The  latter  student  obtained  fifth  place  in  the  Latin 
class. 

Music  Successes  at  The  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh. — In 
June  the  following  pupils  passed  in  various  grades  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Board’s  examinations.  In  singing,  Allan  Moig.  In  piano¬ 
forte,  Joy  Dickson,  Nan  Britten,  Jean  Cheyne,  Christina  Win¬ 
ters,  John  Thomson,  Windsor  Howells,  Alexander  Rennie,  John 
Cramond  and  Leslie  Fraser. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

[A  paper  given  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference  held  at  York 

on  22nd  May,  1941.] 

Home  Teachers:  What  of  the  Future? 

By  Miss  I.  Rumney,  of  Northumberland. 

To  talk  about  the  future  in  days  such  as  these  would  be  to  the 
pessimist  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  The  future,  he  would  dismally 
say,  is  so  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty,  nay  more,  in  a 
veritable  wrack  of  storm  clouds,  that  one  turns  from  it  with  a 
shudder  and  feverishly  grasps  at  the  present.  “  Eat,  drink  and 
be  merry,”  he  would  say  with  hollow  mirth — “  reck  nought  of 
to-morrow,  for  the  hordes  of  death  and  destruction  are  already 
fast  approaching  with  devastation  in  their  train.”  Thus  the 
pessimist. 

But  let  us  assume  that  all  assembled  here  are  not  pessimists 
but  optimists,  for  an  optimist  the  home  teacher  must  needs  be — 
not  one  of  those  placid,  shallow,  facile  people  who  so  glibly  say 
that  “  God’s  in  His  Heaven,  all’s  right  with  the  world,”  but  rather 
one  in  whose  heart  there  springs  eternally  the  deep-rooted  con¬ 
viction  that  we  of  the  present  are  moulding  the  future,  and  that 
by  our  labour,  suffering  and  sacrifice  we  are  slowly  producing  a 
new  order,  and  that  through  our  efforts,  our  faith,  and  our  endur¬ 
ance,  sanity  will  once  more  be  restored  to  a  war-weary  world — 
special  reforms  will  once  again  revolutionize  the  life  of  our  people 
and — 

”...  a  loftier  race, 

Than  e’er  the  world  has  known,  shall  rise 
With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 

And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes.” 

This  being  so  we,  as  home  teachers,  can  examine  the  future 
in  the  light  of  our  own  faith.  The  future  is  ours.  What  are  we 
going  to  make  of  it?  Boundless  opportunities  lie  in  front  of  us. 
We  are  called  to  a  profession  whose  avenues  of  service  are  wide 
and  long.  How  shall  we  traverse  the  roads  of  the  future?  Home 
teachers,  what  of  the  future? 

Let  us  glimpse  for  a  moment  as  from  the  mountain  peak  of  our 
optimism  the  vista  that  lies  before  us. 

The  past  has  seen  so  much  improvement  in  the  conditions  and 
mode  of  living  of  our  blind  people  that  we  younger  home  teachers 
often  forget  to  be  grateful  for  the  changes  wrought  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Let  us  first  see  something  of  the  trend  of  the  incidence  of 
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blindness  in  the  past  ten  years,  for  that  will  reveal  to  us  just  where 
our  chief  work  will  lie  in  the  future.  Note  carefully  the  following 
statistics  : — 


Year  ended 

Age  Periods 

Trainees 

Unemploy¬ 

able 

Blind 

Total  Blind 

31st  March 

0—5 

5—16 

Population 

1930 

89 

781 

(612  at  school) 

714 

12,789 

17,596 

1934 

77 

663 

(515  at  school) 

561 

16,719 

21,090 

1937 

56 

606 

(462  at  school) 

454 

22,230 

22,892 

1940 

50 

493 

(377  at  school) 

374 

23,000 

26,731 

Clearly  then  these  facts  emerge.  The  work  of  the  home  teacher 
in  the  future  will  be  less  and  less  concerned  with  the  blind  child 
under  five,  who  will  eventually  disappear  altogether  from  our 
midst,  save  for  the  accident  of  war  damage,  a  factor  with  which 
I  will  deal  presently.  Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  casualties 
resulting  in  blindness  due  to  air  raids,  the  future  will  soon  reveal 
that  we  have  completely  mastered  the  scourge  of  infantile  blind¬ 
ness.  The  future  will  ensure  the  disappearance  of  blindness  due 
to  criminal  neglect  at  birth.  I  have  been  now  a  home  teacher  for 
five  years  and  in  all  that  time  have  only  come  across  one  case  of 
blindness  in  a  child  under  five.  The  home  teacher  of  the  future 
then  will  have  no  blind  babies  to  visit. 

Now,  what  of  the  schoolchild?  The  same  fact  holds  good 
here.  The  baby  of  to-day  is  the  schoolchild  of  to-morrow.  One 
looks  forward  and  sees  the  possibility  of  empty  schools  for  the 
blind.  Already  the  process  has  begun.  Note  in  passing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  jump  in  the  figures,  however.  From  89  pre-schoolchildren 
to  781  children  of  school  age,  from  77  to  663,  from  56  to  606,  from 
50  to  493,  approximately  nine  times  as  many  blind  children  at 
school  as  there  were  blind  babies  under  five.  The  reason  for  this 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  schoolchild  of  to-day,  especially  the 
older  schoolchild,  has  not  been  so  much  affected  by  the  Public 
Health  Acts  as  the  child  under  five.  You  remember  the  laws  to 
which  I  refer.  First,  the  General  Order  of  1914,  making  ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum  compulsorily  notifiable.  Secondly,  the  Ministry 
of  Health  Act  of  1919,  concentrating  the  main  health  services  of 
the  country  into  one  single  department;  and,  thirdly,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1925,  empowering  all  local 
authorities  to  make  almost  unlimited  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
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vention  of  blindness.  The  scope  of  this  Act  was  later  widened 
by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1936.  I  will  return  to  this  later,  as 
it  is  a  most  important  section  of  our  work. 

The  schoolchild  of  to-morrow  then  will  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
these  Acts  and  we  can  safely  assert  that  blindness  in  children  will 
either  be  hereditary  or  accidental.  Concerning  hereditary  blind¬ 
ness  I  have  little  to  say,  because  it  is  infinitesimal.  In  certain 
families  it  is,  of  course,  most  apparent.  I  remember  a  particu¬ 
larly  large  number  of  cases  of  blindness  in  the  Borough  of  War¬ 
rington  all  due  to  the  union  of  two  people,  one  of  whom  was 
afflicted  with  a  form  of  blindness  due  to  congenital  cataract  and 
thus  transmissible  to  posterity.  In,  such  cases  some  form  of  birth 
control  should  be  insisted  upon.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  sterilization  here.  To  do  so  would,  I  think, 
be  to  sidetrack. 

There  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  blindness  due  to 
accident  amongst  schoolchildren,  since  “  boys  will  be  boys,”  and 
all  children  love  a  real  rough  and  tumble.  So  children  on  holiday 
will,  although  in  ever  decreasing  numbers,  constitute  a  part  of 
the  home  teacher’s  work. 

With  regard  to  the  blind  trainee,  the  numbers  have  dropped 
from  714  in  1930  to  374  in  194c-,  that  is,  to  just  a  little  more  than 
half.  This  is  significant  and  is,  I  think,  mainly  due  to  the  marvel¬ 
lous  result  achieved  by  doctors  who  regularly  examine  the  eyes 
of  all  children  at  school,  and  by  education  authorities  who  provide 
spectacles  free  of  charge  to  necessitous  cases.  The  net  result  of 
this  truly  stupendous  work  is  the  steady  and  speedy  disappearance 
of  blindness  in  adolescence.  Home  teachers,  in  the  future,  we 
will  have  little  work  to  do  for  adolescents.  Where  then  will  our 
work  lie? 

Let  us  glance  again  at  our  statistics.  Here  we  see  at  once  an 
amazing  fact.  In  1930  there  were  12,789  unemployable  blind,  and 
in  1940  23,000,  and  I  feel  sure  that  since  the  regular  visitation  of 
Old  Age  Pensioners  by  officials  of  the  Unemployment  Assistance 
Board  there  must  have  been  another  marked  increase.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Assistance  Board  officers  seem  to  have  the  uncanny  knack  of 
hunting  out  any  lurking  cases  of  degeneration  of  vision  and  trans¬ 
ferring  them  choc-a-bloc  to  the  local  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 

Here  then  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  our  future  work 
will  lie  mostly  with  the  unemployable  blind,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  over  65  years  of  age.  What  shall  we  do  for  these  people 
whose  welfare  fate  has  placed  in  our  hands?  We  are  called 
professionally  home  teachers.  It  has  been  to  me  personally  the 
most  bitter  disappointment  of  my  career  that  I  do  so  little  teach¬ 
ing.  How  many  people  over  65,  many  of  whom  are  faced  with 
grave  ill  health  and  slackening  mental  energy,  can  bestir  them¬ 
selves  to  master  the  intricacies  of  Braille  or  the  tantalizing  type 
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of  Moon.  How  few  are  driven  by  intellectual  avidity  or  propelled 
by  a  desire  to  read  for  themselves,  when  a  turn  of  the  knob 
brings  culture  and  knowledge  to  the  mind  and  happy  hours  of 
entertainment  to  the  heart?  Thanks  to  the  magnificent  work  of 
the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  most  of  our  people  are  now 
provided  with  a  wireless  set  which  supplies  all  their  intellectual 
wants. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  we  will  practically  cease  to  be  teachers. 
True,  there  will  always  be  cases  of  blindness  due  to  accident 
amongst  people  whose  vouth  demands  an  outlet  for  mental  energy 
that  must  be  canalized.  The  Nazi  bomb  will  not  confine  itself  to 
Old  Age  Pensioners.  Already  there  are  cases  of  blindness  amongst 
adolescents  and  young  people.  For  these  alone  we  must  see  to  it 
that  our  teaching  ability  is  not  allowed  to  rust.  We  must  always 
be  familiar  with  any  changes  in  type  or  any  revision  that  may  be 
made  in  the  Braille  of  the  future.  Our  handicrafts  must  never  be 
forgotten.  New  crafts  must  ever  be  found  to  suit  changing 
fashions.  We  ourselves  must  see  to  it  that  we  are  up-to-date  with 
the  latest  developments  in  science,  art,  literature  and  music,  for  if 
we  only  have  two  or  three  intellectuals  out  of  a  hundred  people 
we  must  not  fail  them.  So  little  satisfies  so  many  of  our  charges — 
just  a  homely  chat,  the  telling  of  a  story,  the  reading  from  a  quite 
ordinary  book — that  the  danger  is  we  may  become  platitudinous 
and  mentally  inert  ourselves.  I  maintain  that  it  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  able  to  stimulate  and  create  the  treasures  in  the  store¬ 
house  of  intellect  in  the  few  as  it  is  to  talk  comfortably  to  the  many. 

But  what  of  the  instruction  of  our  blind  workers?  The  home 
worker  is  becoming  less  numerous,  deplorably  so  in  fact.  The 
often  found  custom  of  paying  a  net  grant  to  casual  workers,  and 
even  under  some  authorities  to  home  workers  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  without  any  special  allowance  for  the  work 
they  do  is  a  custom  much  to  he  deplored.  In  some  districts  home 
workers,  casual  workers  and  unemployable  blind  receive  exactly 
the  same  allowances.  Does  this  encourage  our  people  to  become 
independent?  True,  a  small  percentage,  inspired  by  a  loftier 
feeling,  will  work  for  the  work’s  sake,  but  on  the  whole  the 
tendency  is  for  people  to  refuse  to  work  or  to  work  shoddily  or 
haphazardly.  Home  workers  should  be  generously  subsidized. 
In  the  county  area  the  subsidy  for  approved  home  workers  is  a 
hundred  per  cent.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
are  slowly  but  surely  discouraging  the  home  worker,  often,  alas, 
on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  work  produced.  Home 
teachers,  this  must  not  be  allowed  !  We  must  strain  every  nerve 
to  keep  our  home  workers  and  see  to  it  that  their  work  is  well 
done.  This  is  for  the  home  teacher  an  intensely  difficult  task,  for 
we  have  only  one  month’s  training  to  help  us.  To  my  mind  there 
are  two  solutions  to  the  problem.  Either  the  home  teacher  must 
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receive  a  much  longer  training-  in  handicrafts  or  else  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  home  worker  must  be  undertaken  by  the  local  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind,  who  would  then  need  to  send  out  a  visiting 
supervisor.  Let  us  look  at  the  first  solution  quickly,  lest  you 
accuse  me  of  contradicting  myself.  I  have  just  said  that  the 
scope  of  our  future  activities  will  include  an  infinitesimal  amount 
of  teaching.  Very  well,  would  the  authorities  then  be  justified  in 
going  to  the  expense  of  any  extended  training  course  for  this 
purpose  alone?  Hardly,  I  think,  for  in  the  future  the  number  of 
employable  blind  will  show  a  marked  decrease.  Then  I  would 
advocate  the  adoption  of  the  second  solution.  We  must  not  let 
the  blind  home  worker  be  swept  from  the  field,  but  only  by  expert 
tuition  and  supervision  can  he  hope  to  maintain  the  standard  set 
up  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

A  casual  worker,  then,  will  fall  to  the  care  of  the  home 
teacher  and  here  our  pastime  handicrafts  continually  revised  will 
prove  an  unfailing  source  of  joy  to  the  nimble  fingers  of  that  small 
band  of  enthusiasts  who  thirst  to  create.  But  we  must  also  see 
that  some  little  encouragement  be  given  to  our  casual  workers, 
either  by  way  of  piece-work  wages  or,  as  we  in  Northumberland 
have  done,  by  paying  a  flat  rate  of  5/-  weekly  on  top  of  the  full 
scale  allowance.  The  home  teacher  then  will  still  need  her  skill 
in  handicraft  and  her  ability  to  teach  Braille.  These  subjects 
must  always  constitute  an  important  section  of  future  training 
courses. 

But  when  we  have  set  on  one  side  our  small  amount  of  teach¬ 
ing  what  have  we  left  to  do?  Here  before  us  we  see  an  ever- 
increasing  arm}/  of  people  in  the  evening  of  their  day.  How  are 
we  to  help  them?  Here  to  my  mind  lies  the  greatest  problem  of 
all.  The  home  teaching  profession  is  in  mortal  peril  of  becoming 
just  a  determination-of-needs  bureau.  We  ourselves,  with  every 
day  that  has  passed  since  1920,  have  become  more  and  more  the 
Public  Assistance  Official,  a  little  specialized  certainly,  but  bent 
only  on  tracking  down  wages,  income,  private  savings,  nosing 
our  way  through  an  ever-increasing  number  of  enquiry  forms, 
review  forms  and  case  papers.  We  ask  questions  that,  however 
gently  and  considerately  put,  hurt  and  anger  our  people.  We 
ferret  exhaustively  into  the  income  of  grandmothers,  sons-in-law, 
nieces,  nephews,  brothers,  and  so  on,  with  a  ruthlessness  that 
should  qualify  us  for  high  positions  in  Scotland  Yard  or  the 
Intelligence  Service.  Our  enquiries  drive  sons  and  daughters 
from  home,  cause  endless  resentment  and  unhappiness,  but  are 
most  of  all  disastrous  to  our  blind  protege.  Here  he  is,  just 
lately  blind,  having  lived  independently  and  worked  hard  all  his 
life,  living  now  with  his  family  around  him  in  the  strange  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  new  despair  and  we  plunge  him  further  into  the  abvss 
of  his  misery  by  allowing  him,  however  pitifully  we  strive  to 
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camouflage  it,  to  feel  that  he  is  now  an  encumbrance,  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  path  of  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  just  on  the  threshold 
of  a  joyous  life  of  independence.  Is  this  sound  psychology?  It 
has  gone  on  for  years  we  know,  though  the  injustice  is  not  of  our 
creation.  We  are  but  the  tools  of  the  authority  that  employs  us, 
but  the  whole  fabric  of  our  profession  is  crumbling  so  long'  as  we 
allow  this  to  continue.  Home  teachers,  in  the  future  we  must 
not  degenerate  into  relieving  officers  trussed  hand  and  foot  with 
red  tape.  The  Household  Means  Test  must  go  !  Now  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  seen  fit  to  abolish  the  household  test  for  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Old  Age  Pensioners  why  should  blind  people  still  be  left  in 
their  unhappiness?  The  first  essential  is  that  they  should  not  be 
dependent  on  relatives.  They  must  hold  up  their  heads  and  face 
the  world  free  and  independent  men  and  women,  untrammelled 
bv  officialdom  so  far  as  is  possible.  That  there  should  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  means  test  is  of  course  essential,  and  I  think  in  that  respect 
the  regulations  set  up  by  the  -new  Assistance  Board  are  very 
generous. 

Looking  from  my  mountain  peak  of  optimism  at  the  vista  of 
the  future  I  see  a  vital  change  in  my  work.  No  longer  will  I  vex 
my  own  and  my  blind  friends’  souls  with  searching  and  impertinent 
questions.  No  longer  will  I  continually  and  monotonously  complete 
review  form  after  review  form.  Instead,  I  look  forward  to  a  day 
not  too  far  distant  when  blind  people  will  have  only  one  source  of 
income — their  State  Blind  Pension,  no  longer  called  the  Blind 
Old  Age  Pension,  for  it  will  begin  at  18  and  will  be  for  life  and 
will  cover  all  their  needs.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  stand¬ 
ard  pension  of  a  minimum  of  thirtv  shillings  weekly  will  be  paid 
by  the  state,  or  when  a  beneficent  state  will  fix  a  rate  of  pension 
on  a  sliding  scale  to  meet  the  undulating  cost  of  living.  The 
home  teacher  will  then  be  quite  free  to  be  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  friend  whose  visits  will  bring  mental,  physical  and  spirit¬ 
ual  comfort  to  those  who  live  in  physical  darkness,  and  whose 
chief  concern  will  be  to  see  that  her  blind  friend  avails  himself  of 
all  the  social  services  at  his  disposal. 

Future  blind  welfare  schemes  will,  I  hope,  include  such  things 
as  a  free  medical  scheme,  the  provision  of  free  dental  treatment, 
a  free  chiropody  service — apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  their  social 
needs  about  which  I  have  not  much  time  to>  speak.  But  I  have 
immense  faith  that  in  the  future  the  social  centre  with  its  many- 
sided  activities — concerts,  dramatic  and  reading  groups,  dances, 
whist  drives,  socials — will  play  an  ever-increasing  role  and  will 
be  as'  necessary  to  the  blind  as  fresh  air  or  sunshine. 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  social  centre  will  become 
the  pivot  about  which  the  life  of  the  blind  will  rotate.  I 
visualize  the  day  when  one  social  worker  with  special  qualifica¬ 
tions — a  university  degree  and  a  social  science  diploma — will  be 
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put  in  charge  of  each  centre  for  the  blind,  to  organize  all  its 
activities  and  link  all  its  educational  programmes  to  the  local 
education  committee.  I  long  for  the  day  when  the  social  centre 
will  become  the  hub  of  adult  education  amongst  our  intelligent 
blind  in  the  workshop  and  at  home.  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
it  will  become  a  branch  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
or  a  University  Extension  Lecture  School,  as  well  as  the  happy 
trysting  place  of  the  older  unemployable  blind.  Whether  this 
dream  of  mine  will  ever  materialize  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  that 
very  trend  in  the  incidence  of  blindness  which  we  have  already 
traced  will  in  the  end  make  such  a  dream  impracticable.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  blind  people  of  the  future,  for  if  they  do  not 
reach  out  for  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  nor  ask  in  no  uncertain 
voice  for  education  and  enlightenment  then  is  my  dreaming  in 
vain. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  consideration  of  our  work  amongst 
the  unemployable  blind.  Many  authorities  have,  I  believe,  already 
launched  medical  schemes.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  ours. 
It  covers  all  blind  people  not  provided  for  under  National  Health 
Insurance  benefits  and  their  wives  and  children,  or  in  some  cases 
other  relatives  dependent  on  them  for  support.  It  covers  the 
provision  of  medical  attendance  at  any  time,  of  all  medicine  and 
dressings,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  of  surgical  appliances.  In 
my  opinion  the  best  thing  about  such  a  scheme  is  the  fact  that 
it  covers  the  wives  and  children  of  the  blind  persons.  This  has 
already  since  its  inception  in  January  of  this  year  proved  an 
enormous  boon  and  will  in  time  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
health  of  all  concerned. 

The  doctor,  on  his  side,  receives  a  fee  of  5/-  for  each  quarter 
if  he  has  attended  the  patient  at  least  once  during  that  time.  For 
medicines  he  receives  gd.  per  bottle.  Mileage  is  paid  for  cases 
living  over  two  miles  from  his  surgery  at  the  rate  of  5Jd.  per  mile 
beyond  two  miles,  e.g\,  if  a  patient  lives  six  miles  (return  journey 
12  miles)  from  the  surgery  the  medical  practitioner  will  be  paid 
for  eight  miles  at  the  above  rate. 

The  provision  of  such  a  scheme  should  loom  large  in  our 
plans  for  the  future. 

Dental  treatment,  and  of  course  ophthalmic  treatment  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  the  Countv  Council  clinics  and  at  the  Newcastle  Eve' 
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Hospital.  Dentures  are  provided  at  an  immensely  reduced  rate 
(32/6  for  full  denture)  and  the  blind  person  is  allowed  to  pay  in 
weekly  instalments,  such  instalments  being  collected  by  the  home 
visitor. 

Diabetic  patients  receive  a  specially  sympathetic  treatment, 
insulin  being  provided  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Clinics  can  at 
all  times  be  visited  for  injections  when  these  cannot  be  performed 
at  home. 
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As  yet  we  have  no  chiropody  service,  but  this  is  quite  a  press¬ 
ing-  need  which  I  think  the  future  will  cater  for. 

The  home  teacher,  or  home  visitor  as  our  authority  calls  us, 
will  in  the  future  specialize  on  health  matters  as  they  concern  her 
blind  people,  and  with  this  in  mind  I  do  feel  that  the  home  teach¬ 
er’s  training  course  should  include  some  instruction  in  elementary 
medicine,  home-nursing,  etc.  Or  else  all  home  teachers  should 
take  up  first-aid  or  home-nursing  courses.  Some  of  11s  have 
already  done  this. 

Now  I  come  to  my  last  and  greatest  point.  Here  1  see  in  the 
panorama  of  the  future  so  vivid  and  glowing  a  picture  of  a  work 
that  is  well  worth  doing  that  I  want  everyone  here  to  thrill  with 
me  as  I  describe  to  you  what  I  firmly  believe  the  future  will 
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eventually  hold  for  each  one  of  us.  Much  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  tragedy  of  blindness,  and  though  so  many  of  our 
people  gallantly  rise  above  their  handicap  and  lead  busy,  normal 
lives,  yet  there  remains  a  large  precentage  for  whom  blindness  is 
nothing  short  of  a  catastrophe.  This  may  seem  a  depressing 
thing  to  sav,  but  it  is  not  lightly  said,  for  although  our  people 
are  mostly  cheery  and  patient  they  must  have  many  private  hours 
of  bitterness  which  no  one  else  can  share.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
person  born  blind  or  becoming  blind  at  an  early  age  will  feel  this, 
for  1  know  they  do  not.  But  to  those  suddenly  deprived  of  vision 
in  the  full  flush  of  life’s  vigour  how  catastrophic  it  can  prove. 

But  supposing — stupendous  possibility — many  of  these  traged¬ 
ies  could  be  averted?  Supposing  sight  could  more  frequently  be 
saved?  Would  we  not  at  once  move  on  swift  feet  to  join  in  a 
crusade  so  inspiring,  so  noble?  Would  not  our  hearts  burn  within 
us  as  we  thought  of  what  it  would  mean  if  we  could  in  the  future 
become  sight-savers — not  only  home  teachers  of  the  blind  of  the 
present,  but  saviours  of  the  sight  of  our  day  and  generation,  and 
safeguarders  of  the  vision  of  the  citizens  of  the  future? 

“  These  things  shall  be.”  Already  many  far-seeing  and  en¬ 
lightened  authorities  have  taken  the  fullest  advantage  of  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Public  Health  Act.  But  more  and 
more  will  be  done  as  the  future  unfolds  its  hidden  possibilities  and 
it  is  upon  the  home  teachers  of  to-day  that  the  sacred  charge  will 
be  laid.  Perhaps  you  have  not  begun  to  think  as  yet  about  this 
new  aspect  of  our  work.  Perhaps  the  society  or  council  for  which 
you  work  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  untold  possibilities.  Do  not  be 
discouraged,  for  it  will  surely  come.  Already  the  beacons  are 
beginning  to  blaze  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Each  year 
more  and  more  local  authorities  will  see  the  economic  advantages 
that  will  accrue  from  launching  a  prevention-of-blindness  scheme. 
Spend  the  money  on  sight-saving  and  you  have  so  much  less  to 
pay  for  your  responsibilities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  the  work  we  home  visitors  do 
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in  this  respect  in  Northumberland.  First  of  all,  how  do  we  find 
our  prevention  cases?  Partly  in  what  I  find  a  rather  amusing-  way. 
Every  medical  practitioner  who  forwards  a  primary  notification 
relating  to  a  person  threatened  with  blindness  receives  a  fee  of 
2/6.  Secondly,  we  home  visitors  and  the  clerical  staff  of  the 
Health  Department  combine  to  keep  a  detailed  register  of  all 
cases  examined  by  a  county  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  certified  to 
be  not  blind.  We  have  in  fact  a  file  for  every  such  case  and  we 
visit  the  patients  periodically  and  record  our  visits  together  with 
any  remarks  pertaining  to  his  particular  case.  Any  complaints 
or  evidence  of  further  deterioration  of  vision  or  any  signs  of 
physical  discomfort  in  the  eye  are  at  once  investigated  and  treat¬ 
ment  provided  immediately.  In  this  way  progressive  deterioration 
of  vision  has  in  many  cases  been  checked.  Free  travelling  vouch¬ 
ers  are  issued  by  the  County  Council  to  enable  such  patients,  and 
if  necessary  their  guides,  to  attend  the  eye  department  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Infirmary  or  the  Newcastle  Eye  Hospital. 

Insulin  is  provided  free  of  charge  to  patients  who  are  likelv 
to  develop  diabetic  cataract,  and  so  many  potentially  blind  persons 
are  restored  to  comparatively  normal  vision. 

In  cases  where  surgical  treatment  is  likely  to  remove  an  indi¬ 
vidual  from  any  possibility  of  blindness  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  patient’s  admission  to  the  pay-bed  section  of  the  hospital, 
and  thanks  to  the  marvellous  work  of  the  matron  and  staff  we 
rarely,  if  ever,  have  to  keep  any  of  our  patients  waiting  for  a 
bed.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  County  Council  pay  the  whole  of 
the  fee  and  a  further  fee  is  paid  to  the  operating  surgeons  at  both 
the  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary  and  the,  Eye  Hospital  for  certificates 
and  reports  indicating  the  result  of  treatment  of  cases  of  eye 
disease  occurring  in  the  routine  practice  of  the  surgeon  in  the 
hospital  ward. 

In  all  this  the  home  visitor  plays  her  part,  for  often  she  brings 
the  patient  by  a  car  or  bus  from  outlying  rural  areas.  Quite  a 
good  percentage  of  the  home  visitor’s  time  is  spent  in  this  way. 

With  the  institutional  treatment  of  children  suffering  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  the  health  visitor  and  not  the  home 
visitor  has  to  deal,  also  with  the  treatment  of  infected  mothers 
under  the  County’s  venereal  diseases  scheme. 

But  in  the  scheme  which  concerns  the  home  visitor  free  trav¬ 
elling  vouchers  are  issued  to  patients  to  enable  them  to  attend 
the  special  treatment  clinic  in  Newcastle  for  the  Wassermann 
test  and  treatment,  and  hospital  treatment  is  made  available  for 
other  patients  suffering  from  conditions  which  may  lead  to  blind¬ 
ness,  e.g.,  pernicious  anaemia,  cerebral  tumours,  etc. 

In  all  these  transactions  the  home  visitor  is  the  small  but 
vital  link  between  the  patient  and  his  ultimate  salvation,  visiting 
him  to  see  that  the  doctor’s  instructions  are  faithfully  carried  out 
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and  that  appointments  are  kept  and  the  necessary  travelling- 
vouchers  sent  on  the  correct  date. 

Then  the  third  way  in  which  we  discover  many  of  our  pre¬ 
vention  cases  is  through  the  County  provision  of  spectacles 
scheme.  This  is  a  scheme  to  provide  spectacles  either  free  or  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  to  persons  not  covered  by  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Acts  or  the  National  Ophthalmic  Treatment 
Board.  Many  patients  have  been  sent  by  health  visitors  and  by 
the  home  visitors,  and  a  very  great  number  by  relieving  officers. 

Briefly,  this  scheme  provides  examination  by  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  free  of  charge,  and  the  provision  of  free  lenses  and  in 
needy  cases  free  spectacle  frames.  Other  patients  desiring  more 
expensive  frames  may  purchase  them  from  the  County  Council  by 
paying  weekly  or  fortnightly  instalments.  These  instalments  the 
home  visitor  collects  regularly,  and  when  a  case  is  first  notified 
the  home  visitor  must  complete  the  necessary  forms. 

Until  quite  recently  refraction  clinics  were  held  at  frequent 
intervals  in  various  parts  of  the  County  area,  where  patients 
came  to  have  their  sight  tested  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  The 
optician  also  came  to  fit  frames,  etc.,  and  at  each  clinic  at  least 
one  home  visitor  was  in  attendance  to  look  after  clinic  cards, 
prepare  the  dark  room,  and  often  put  the  drops  in  the  patient’s 
eye.  In  this  way  cases  of  serious  eye  disease  were  discovered, 
dealt  with  and  often  checked. 

However,  since  the  call-up  of  so  many  of  our  doctors  we  have 
been  constrained  to  send  all  our  patients  to  the  Eye  Hospital,  but 
no  doubt  refraction  clinics  will  again  carry  on  when  the  war  is  over. 

So  many  people  have  in  the  past  damaged  their  sight  beyond 
repair  by  buying  spectacles  from  multiple  stores,  from  peddling 
opticians,  that  a  scheme  such  as  this  will  play  an  ever-increasing- 
part  in  the  sight-saving  crusade. 

This  then  is  the  trend  of  our  work  in  the  future.  We  will 
teach  less,  but  the  few  we  teach  will  benefit  by  receiving  all  our 
teaching  ardour.  We  will,  subject  to  the  abolition  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Means  Test,  become  less  and  less  an  official,  more  and  more 
a  friend  to  our  folk.  The  health  services  available  will  be  extend¬ 
ed,  but  best  of  all  we  ourselves  will  become  not  only  light  bang¬ 
ers  but  light  preservers. 

But  too  well  I  know  I  have  not  been  able  to  say  anything  that 
is  original.  To  no  new  discovery  can  I  lead  you.  I  only  point 
the  way  by  which  we  will  travel.  But  if  anything  I  have  said  has 
been  as  a  clarion  call  to  a  clearer  conception  of  what  the  future  will 
demand  of  us  then  I  have  not  spoken  in  vain. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Court  Oak  Road,  Harbornc, 
Birmingham  17, 

1st  July,  1941. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  found  myself  intensely  interested  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Haider,  Principal  of  the  Dadar  School,  Bombay,  to  which 
publicity  was  given  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind , 
and  1  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  make  some  observations. 

Rule  1 — This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  weak  rule :  indeed,  it 
would  not  be  untrue  to  refer  to  it  as  imperfect  instruction,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  fixed  law  governing  the  order  and  use  of 
punctutation  signs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  printing  houses  use 
methods  best  suited  to  their  machine  type.  This  rule  stands  in 
need  of  redrafting,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  plain  indication  be 
supplied  to  the  blind  student  of  some  of  the  practices  now  in  vogue. 

Capital  Sign — I  favour  the  adoption  of  this  sign  in  current 
Braille  literature.  In  the  expression  of  this  view  it  may  be  help¬ 
ful  if  I  explain  that  my  vision  commenced  to  fail  ten  years  ago, 
after  1  had  possessed  full  sight  for  over  30  years.  I  thereupon 

resorted  to  Braille.  As  a  not  unnatural  consequence  the  extent 

and  range  of  my  reading  underwent  a  serious  decline.  With  the 
steady  acquisition  of  more  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tactile  sense  1 
am  now  able  to  absorb  a  representative  quantity  of  literature  in 
embossed  type.  My  experience  as  an  ordinary  sighted  person 
has  taught  me,  however,  that  English  Braille  does  practically 

nothing  to  keep  a  blind  reader  in  daily  touch  with  words  and 

phrases  which  it  is  customary  to  print  with  initial  capitals.  When 
a  blind  person  is  making  hourly  use  of  his  typewriter,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  he  is  bound  to  experience  on  the  point  under  discussion  is 
very  disturbing,  for  the  appearance  of  small  letters  instead  of 
capitals  is  apt  to  brand  his  work  as  amateurish.  Quite  recently 
I  discussed  this  question  with  a  few  blind  women  typists,  the 
retention  of  whose  positions  is  dependent  upon  their  general 
efficiency  in  dealing  with  business  correspondence.  They  hold 
the  view  that  the  omission  of  the  capital  sign  in  English  Braille 
reacts  to  their  disadvantage. 

A  second  point  is  this  :  American  magazines  have  their  pages 
freely  studded  with  this  sign,  and  in  my  own  case  I  have  found 
it  confusing  because  it  is  absent  in  English  Braille  books. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Americans  are  more  sparing  in  the 
use  of  contractions,  and  I  find  this,  too,  an  advantage. 
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I  realize  that  space-saving-  must  be  a  consideration  with  the 
Braille  Publishing-  Department  ol'  the  N.I.B.,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  blind  persons  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  preservation  of  their  educational  interests. 

1  would  also  like  to  be  permitted  to  record  my  impressions 
upon  making-  initial  contact  with  contracted  Braille.  This  took 
place  early  in  1932,  before  Standard  English  Braille  had  come 
into  recognized  use.  I  recall  contractions  for  “  name,”  “  time  ” 
and  “  word  ”  being-  employed  in  words  like  “  enamel,”  “  centi¬ 
meter  ”  and  “  sword,”  and  I  disliked  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
palpable  misuse  of  syllables.  During-  the  ten  years  that  have 
passed  I  have  met  with  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  practice  how  could  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  a 
schoolchild  would  cultivate  a  proper  sense  of  word  construction  ? 
I  have  not  been  in  the  scholastic  profession  all  my  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  feel  qualified  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is 
at  least  comforting-  that  Standard  English  Braille  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  situation,  although  no  student  who  desires 
to  foster  in  others  a  healthy  respect  for  contracted  Braille  can 
deny  that  still  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  rules  as  they  now 
stand  need  revision,  and  I  think  that  contractions  should  be 
applied  with  greater  discretion.  To  me  the  rendering  of  the 
word  “  honest  ”  (with  “  one  ”  and  “  st  ”  contracted)  makes  it 
the  most  dishonest  example  in  Grade  II  Braille. 

It  may  be,  as  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  claims,  that  the  present  time 
is  not  opportune  to  undertake  a  revision  of  the  rules,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  not  be  unprofitable  if  suggestions  were 
invited  now  from  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rules  so  that  the  subject  might  figure 
prominently  on  the  agenda  of  post-war  reconstruction. 

Personally  I  feel  thankful  to  Mr.  Haider  for  bringing  forward 
the  points  his  letter  contains. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  represent  but 
a  small  section  of  the  blind  community  and  that  my  purpose  is 
simply  to  make  a  personal  contribution  to  the  discussion  that  has 
just  commenced,  with  the  sole  idea  of  provoking  fertile  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  common  interest  of  the  blind. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  N.  V ICKERSTAFF. 
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AN  AFTERNOON’S  TREAT. 

By  Muriel  Goldby. 

This  particular  Tuesday  dawned  bright  and  clear;  indeed,  it 
surpassed  expectation,  for,  from  past  experience,  we  know  only 
too  well  the  tricks  that  Oldham  weather  can  play,  especially  when 
outings  have  been  planned. 

Oldham  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  very  fine  recreation  ground 
for  the  adult  blind,  with  an  equally  splendid  pavilion,  and  this 
was  our  destination  for  to-day’s  expedition. 

At  1-30  p.m.  precisely  the  bus  which  takes  us  into  town  each 
day  called  at  school  to  carry  us  to  the  playing  fields.  Great  ex¬ 
citement  filled  the  air  as  the  children  got  in,  for  the  prospect  of 
games  on  a  field  was  indeed  a  treat.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
denied  this  pleasure  at  school,  for  we  only  have  a  flagged  play¬ 
ground,  typical  of  a  town  school,  but  so  unsuitable  for  blind 
children.  Ten  minutes’  ride  brought  us  to  the  gates  of  Alexandra 
Park,  where  the  recreation  ground  is  situated,  and  it  did  not  take 
more  than  a  minute  for  these  eager  young  people  to>  unpack  the 
games  tackle  they  had  brought.  Out  came  bats,  balls,  bean-bags, 
deck  quoits  and  other  apparatus,  and  play  was  soon  in  full  swing. 

Mr.  Ryan,  who  had  so1  kindly  invited  us  here,  put  many  other 
games  at  our  disposal,  and  it  was  not  long*  before  the  skittle 
alley,  bell-game  and  ball-rolling  game  were  being  used  to  the 
fullest  extent.  We  had  many  skittle  alley  enthusiasts  as  a  result, 
and  after  our  host  had  handed  sweets  to  the  children  scoring 
soared  higher  than  ever. 

Time  soon  passed,  and  as  the  clock  crept  round  to  4  p.m. 
another  unexpected  pleasure  was  bestowed  upon  us.  Whilst  we 
were  playing  busy  hands  had  been  preparing  tea  in  the  pavilion, 
and  to  the  strains  of  the  radio1  gramophone  the  children  sat  down 
to  a  delightful  meal.  I  need  hardly  say  that  after  an  afternoon’s 
keen  activity  full  justice  was  done  to  it. 

True  to  the  saying,  “  All  good  things  come  to  an  end,”  our 
afternoon’s  outing  drew  to  a  close,  and  with  great  reluctance  we 
packed  up  ready  for  home.  And  so  with  a  very  big  “  thank  you  ” 
to  Mr.  Ryan  and  all  those  responsible  we  said  good-bye,  hoping 
that  before  long  we  should  be  able  to  make  such  another  trip  to 
the  recreation  ground  in  the  park. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  TREAT  THE  SEEING? 

By  Eva  H.  Longbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M. 

IV.— “  HE  IS  OF  AGE— ASK  HIM.” 

This  article  is  not,  as  indeed  its  title  may  suggest,  a  sermon 
about  Christ  and  the  blind,  neither  is  it  a  comparison  of  the 
eastern  and  western  outlook  upon  sightless  folk,  although  such 
a  theme,  if  treated  by  an  expert  psychologist,  might  easily  and 
effectively  combine  interest  and  instruction.  My  aim  is  a  much 
humbler  one.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  discuss  one  ugly  trick  which, 
as  Anne  Talbot  reminds  us,  may  spoil  the  sweetest  and  the 
best,  hiding  from  us  all  their  better  qualities. 

The  trick  to  which  I  refer  is  the  terrible  habit  of  treating-  us 
as  though  we  lacked  the  power  to  answer  for  ourselves  even  the 
simplest  question.  A  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  the  subject 
was  touched  on  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Beacon,  but,  unless  the 
later  reproduction  in  the  pages  of  the  Mathilda  Zeigler  was 
quite  incomplete,  the  protest  was  not  nearly  as  forcible  as  it  might 
have  been.  For,  while  it  gave  some  wise  advice  to  the  seeing 
about  the  avoidance  of  such  foolish  questions  as,  “  Does  your 
father  take  sugar  in  his  tea?  ”  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have 
investigated  the  cause  of  this  particular  fault  or  suggested  the 
best  means  of  remedying  it.  To  say  do  this  or  don’t  do  that 
without  investigating  causes  is  to  make  the  seeing  rebel,  because 
they  probably  feel  that  they  are  being  hurt  without  being  helped. 
Again,  if  we  only  discuss  these  points  in  papers  intended  for,  or 
at  any  rate  read  mainly  by,  those  who  already  know  something 
of  the  blind,  we  are  in  danger  of  preaching  to  the  converted. 
The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  help  the  blind  reader  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  seeing  act  as  they  do,  and  then  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  we  may  help  the  seeing  to  behave  towards  us  in  a 
saner  manner,  for  their  conduct  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
result  of  want  of  thought  rather  than  of  want  of  heart.  Resent¬ 
ment  and  irritation  will  only  make  matters  worse.  Nothing  can 
be  done  until  we  make  ourselves  aware  of  the  cause  or  causes 
at  work. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  two  such  causes.  The  first  of  these 
is  over-devotion  or  over-protection  on  the  part  of  seeing  friends 
who  accompany  the  blind.  It  is  natural  that  such  companions 
should  not  wish  the  blind  to  feel  or  appear  neglected.  Now  when 
one  seeks  to  protect  another  it  is  very  difficult  to  efface  oneself 
as  one  should.  In  the  very  act  of  protecting  there  is  a  tendency, 
all  the  greater  because  often  unconscious,  to  play  the  part  of  a 
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species  of  human  shadow,  without  whom  the  protected  person 
seems  unable  to  move. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  I  propose  to  say 
very  little  at  the  moment,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
matter  again  in  a  later  series  of  articles — “  The  Blind  and  the 
Seeing-.”  The  seeing  friend  who  desires  to  help  the  blind  to 
attain  social  success  ought  always  to  remember  that  nothing 
must  be  done  to  give  seeing  people  the  impression  that  an  under¬ 
standing  interpreter  is  required. 

The  second  cause  is  quite  different,  and  here  the  seeing  friend 
accompanying  the  blind  one  is  in  no  way  to  blame.  Many  people 
address  us  through  our  seeing  friends  instead  of  directly,  not 
because  they  consider  us  inferior  beings,  but  simply  because  it  is 
perfectly  natural  to  address  those  whose  eye  can  be  most  easily 
caught.  ;  An  example  may  help  us  best.  A  blind  guest  is  talking 
with  a  seeing  one,  not  necessarily  the  companion  with  whom  he 
or  she  came,  and  the  hostess  wants  to  ask  the  blind  guest  some 
such  question  as  ”  Do  you  take  sugar  in  your  tea?  ”  In  dealing 
with  a  seeing  guest  she  seeks  to  attract  her  attention  by  look  or 
gesture ;  the  guest  realizing  that  he  or  she  is  about  to  be  addressed 
will  break  off  the  conversation  for  a  moment  in  order  to  let  the 
hostess  make  whatever  remark  she  wishes.  The  blind  guest 
can  be  attracted  neither  by  look  nor  gesture,  and  the  hostess,  who 
often  forgets  that  etiquette  was  made  for  man  and  not  mart  for 
etiquette,  does  not  like  to  call  the  guest  by  name  because  that 
means  breaking  into  the  conversation,  so  she  looks  at  the  seeing 
companion  and  puts  the  question  to  him  or  her.  Readers  will 
remind  me  that  the  same  thing  is  done  in  much  less  complicated 
situations  where  this  indirect  form  of  address  is  less  excusable. 
True,  but  situations  like  the  one  just  described  help  to  form  a 
habit  from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  free  oneself. 

Having  touched  on  causes,  let  us  talk  of  remedies.  Sometimes 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  seeing  friend  by  whom  the  blind 
person  is  accompanied.  For  instance,  if  the  hostess  asks, 
“  Would  your  friend  like  a  chocolate  cake?  ”  instead  of  replying 
“  Yes,  please,”  or  “  No,  thank  you,  she  does  not  care  for  sweet 
things,”  the  understanding  friend  should  say,  “  Would  you  like 
a  chocolate  cake?  ”  If  one  is  well  acquainted  with  hostess  and 
guests  and  realizes  that  all  have  a  sense  of  humour,  the  title  of 
the  present  article  may  perhaps  be  used  by  way  of  reply  to  ques¬ 
tions  addressed  indirectly.  Readers  are,  however,  advised  to  use 
this  method  only  when  they  can  be  sure,  or  reasonably  sure,  of 
the  results  in  advance.  If  the  point  of  the  answer  is  lost  upon 
the  hostess  the  remark  will  appear  rude.  Above  all,  no  such 
answer  should  be  given  when  the  hostess  and  fellow-guests  are 
religious  in  a  narrow  way.  It  is  not  good  to  create  the  impression 
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that  the  blind  are  inclined  to  treat  the  Scriptures  with  levity. 
Another  possible  way  is  to  state  quite  plainly  that  this  mode  of 
address  is  always  disliked  by  the  blind.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
best,  and  even  the  only  way,  but  it  requires  tact  and  should  never 
be  attempted  where  it  would  be  likely  to  make  the  whole  company 
feel  uncomfortable;  indeed,  it  is  wisest  to  make  use  of  such  a 
method  only  where  one  is  the  sole  guest  or  where  one  friend  only 
is  present;  it  is  bad  taste  to  employ  it  in  a  mixed  gathering.  My 
favourite  way,  and  the  one  I  have  found  most  effective,  is  to 
answer  exactly  as  though  1  had  been  directly  addressed.  On  one 
occasion  I  remember  the  manager  of  a  cinema  which  we  at  times 
attended,  after  making-  inquiries  about  my  mother’s  health, 
immediately  asked,  “  How’s  your  daughter?  ”  although  I  was 
standing-  there  and  he  knew  my  name.  Smilingly  I  answered  that 
I  was  quite  well  and  thanked  him.  The  reply  drew  smiles  from 
one  or  two  bystanders,  but  they  were  good-natured  smiles  and 
the  manager  took  it  in  the  right  spirit.  Never  again  did  he  repeat 
the  mistake.  Indeed,  I  have  found  it  best  to  deal  with  everyone 
in  this  way  because  it  brings  home  the  error  quite  simply.  It  is 
well,  of  course,  to  keep  all  resentment  out  of  the  voice  and  out 
of  the  face,  too,  if  one  can,  but  the  latter  is  difficult,  especially 
for  those  who  have  been  blind  from  birth,  because  if  one  has  never 
seen,  conscious  control  of  expression  is  hard  to  acquire.  It  is 
futile  to  say  to  those  born  blind,  “  Don’t  look  vexed  if  people 
address  you  in  a  way  you  don’t  like.”  Better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  saying,  “  Try  not  to  think  too  much  about  what 
you  dislike,  and  remember  instead  the  kind  hearts  that  your 
friends  possess.”  Remember,  too,  that  these  mistakes,  foolish 
as  they  appear,  have  a  humorous  aspect  if  your  inner  vision  has 
not  been  obscured  by  resentment  and  irritability.  If  the  seeing 
could  only  hear  themselves  as  we  hear  them  I  am  quite  sure  they 
would  see  more  clearly  and  act  more  wisely.  For  this  reason  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  the  dramatic  method  might  not  help. 
For  instance,  a  humorous  playlet  might  well  be  given  at  a  school 
concert  where  there  is  an  audience  of  seeing  people.  In  such  a 
playlet  blind  and  partially-seeing  pupils  might  act  a  typical  draw¬ 
ing-room  scene  in  a  way  calculated  to  make  the  audience  laugh  at 
themselves.  If  there  are  any  budding  Bernard  Shaws  in  the 
sightless  world  they  could  write  an  excellent  sketch  on  the  lines 
here  suggested. 

Let  me  end  by  repeating  this  advice  :  try  to  understand  the 
seeing,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  learn  to  criticize  less  and  help 
more. 
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GUILD  OF  CHURCH  BRAILLISTS. 

In  The  Church  Times  of  9th  May  a  letter  was  published, 
signed  by  the  Rev.  Noel  Hopkins,  on  behalf  of  the  Guild  of 
Church  Braillists,  asking  for'  the  help  of  seeing  volunteers  to  read 
and  correct  the  Braille  sheets  embossed  by  the  Guild. 

A  fortnight  later,  the  following  letter,  which  we  think  will 
interest  our  readers,  appeared  in  The  Church  Times. 

Should  any  blind  reader  wish  to  volunteer  for  the  work  of 
proof-reading,  he  should  write  to  Miss  Servaes,  13  Lawrence 
Street,  London,  N.W.7. 

“  Braille. 

“  Sir,. — The  Braille  department  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  having  pro¬ 
vided  religious  and  instructional  books  for  the  blind  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years,  is  in  a  position  to  add  to  the  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Noel  Hopkins,  in  your  issue  of  May  9th. 

“  The  correction  of  Braille  books  is  a  highly  specialized  task, 
and  we  have  found  by  experience  that  the  best  method  is  to  have 
the  transcription  proof-read  by  a  well  educated  blind  reader,  who 
notes  down  all  errors  on  a  typewriter.  The  necessary  corrections 
can  then  be  made  by  a  sighted  corrector. 

“  The  advantage  of  this  is  twofold  :  first,  the  finger  reader  is 
better  able  to  detect  errors  which  might  be  missed  by  the  eye ; 
second,  the  eyesight  of  the  sighted  corrector  is  not  strained  by 
reading  the  whole  mass  of  Braille.  There  is  perhaps  a  third 
advantage:  congenial  employment  is  given  to  the  blind  person, 
who  feels  that  he  is  doing  work  that  no  sighted  person  can  do  so 
well. — Marjory  E.  Fyson,  S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C.  2.” 


AN  UNUSUAL  ACHIEVEMENT. 

By  Maurice  Blake,  M.R.I.P.H.H., 

Headmaster ,  Court  Grange  Special  School  for  Blind  Children. 

The  unusual  feat  of  gaining  the  diploma  of  Associate  of  the 
London  College  of  Music  at  the  age  of  sixteen  has  recently  been 
accomplished  by  Robert  Eves,  a  pupil  at  the  Court  Grange  School 
for  retarded  blind  children.  He  was  awarded  82  marks  out  of  a 
possible  100,  and  was  congratulated  by  the  examiner,  Dr.  Derry. 
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Eves  was  admitted  to  Court  Grange  in  May,  1935,  and  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  either  the  piano  or  Braille.  He  began  his 
studies  in  March  the  following  year  and  sailed  cheerfully  through 
a  number  of  examinations  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Music,  London,  beginning  with  the  Preliminary  in 
December,  1936  (140/150)  and  ending  with  the  Grade  VII  Ad¬ 
vanced  in  December,  1940  (Credit). 

Eves  also  gained  a  number  of  encouraging  successes  in  the 
Devon  Music  Competitions  at  Torquay,  where  in  1938  he  was 
awarded  First  Class  Certificates  in  two  classes,  and  Plymouth, 
where  he  wrested  the  second  prize  from  the  other  46  competitors 
with  a  Distinction  Certificate  and  also  gained  an  Honours  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  a  Piano  Duet  which  he  played  with  Norman  Knight.  He 
was  given  a  further  First  Class  Certificate  at  Torquay  in  May, 
1939.  He  is  soon  to  join  his  partner  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Eves’  success  is  due  to  a  combination  of  more  than  average 

o 

ability,  and  painstaking  and  skilful  training  by  his  blind  tutor, 
Mr.  B.  Slee,  L.R.A.M.,  A.L.C.M.,  A.T.C.L.,  who  is  an  Old 
Norwoodian.  Incidentally  it  is  also  a  justification  of  the  principle 
of  employing  blind  musicians  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  for 
although  Robert  Eves,  an  albino,  has  a  little  sight,  practically  all 
his  work  has  been  done  by  blind  methods,  and  he  and  other 
children  in  the  school  are  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
their  teacher  has  had  to  meet  and  overcome  precisely  the  same 
difficulties  as  they  are  confronted  with. 


[From  The  Midland  Daily  Telegraph .] 

BLIND  WORKERS  MAKE  WAR  GOODS. 

Hundreds  of  blind  people  working  in  40  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  now  producing  war  goods  for  the  Government. 
They  have  recently  completed  an  order  for  19,400  pairs  of  hospital 
stockings  knitted  on  special  hand  machines  for  use  in  military 
and  emergency  hospitals,  and  have  also  made  1,150  soiled-linen 
baskets  for  the  hospitals. 

Other  Government  orders  on  which  these  blind  workers  are 
engaged  include  contracts  for  a  further  24,000  pairs  of  hospital 
stockings,  6,oco  doormats,  4,000  baskets  used  by  the  Forces  for 
carrying  signalling  and  other  apparatus,  3,000  hospital  baskets, 
3,600  matting  covers  for  gas  cylinders,  and  28,050  brushes, 
8,050  of  which  are  for  cleaning  armoured  tanks. 
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“  Individual  blind  institutions  are  producing-  too  small  a 
quantity  of  goods  for  them  to  be  given  separate  Government 
contracts,”  an  official  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
stated  to-day.  “  The  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  therefore,  contracts  with  the  Ministry  of  Supply  on  behalf 
of  affiliated  members,  and  then  distributes  the  work  among 
the  workshops  of  the  forty  institutions.” 


ADDRESSES  WANTED. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  present  addresses  of  the 
following — the  magazines  in  each  case  being  returned  to  the 
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Mrs.  L.  E.  M.  Daniels,  Gorleston-on-Sea. 

Miss  Lili  Bendit,  London,  N.W. 

Miss  C.  M.  Caley,  London,  S.W. 
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